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Keen competition in cotton manu- 
facture is largely responsible for the 
increasing demand on the part of the 
textile manufacturer for better cot- 
ton, that is to say, for cotton of 
known spinning characteristics which 
fits his particular needs. To meet this 
demand, various comparative studies 
of the productivity and manufacturing 
possibilities of different cottons are be- 
ing made. The ideal cotton, satisfac- 
tory both to cotton breeder and to 
manufacturer, should possess not only 
high productivity but also high spin- 
ning quality. 

Among other problems, the cotton 
breeder is confronted with that of de- 
termining and measuring the factors 
influencing quality in cotton. It is the purpose of the 
writer to set forth from the spinning point of view what is 
meant by the term “spinning quality” and to discuss some 
of the factors which affect spinning quality of cotton. 
Although tests of cottons from the various sections of the 
cotton belt have been conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, practically all of the data to be 
presented are based upon recent spinning tests on North 
Carolina and South Carolina cottons. These tests were 
conducted at Clemson College, 8. C., in cooperation with 
Clemson Agricultural College. 

The term “high spinning quality” as applied to.cotton 
implies primarily three things: First, that the yarn spun 
from the particular cotton possesses strength, uniformity, 
elasticity, and brightness; second, that the cotton has a 
minimum amount of short fiber; and third, that but few 
broken ends occur while the yarn is being spun. Keeping 
these three points in mind, let us consider some of the 
factors which influence spinning quality. 

The chief factor generally agreed upon as determining 
spinning quality in cotton fiber may be divided into two 
classes: First, those discernible by the cotton classer or 
manufacturer, such as grade, length, and character, the 
term, “character” including such qualities as strength, body, 
and uniformity; second, those factors that may be detected 
only by the use of the microscope, such as fineness of 
diameter, convolutions of natural twist, and other physical] 
characteristics. 

Studies of the factors influeficing spinning quality may 
be classified under two closely correlated heads: (1) 
manufacturing tests and (2) laboratory investigations. 
Let us first take the factors as studied through the medium 


*Cotton Technologist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Spinning Qualities of Some Cottons 
Grown in the South Atlantic States- 
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of manufacturing or spinning tests, 
and discuss the conclusions drawn from 
such studies. The first factor, that of 
grade, is a composite quality de- 
termined largely by color, foreign mat- 
ter, and preparation or ginning. The 
color classification includes blue and 
gray, which are due to exposure in the 
field after opening, and yellow which 
is largely the result of frost and soil 
stain. If the cotton is either gray or 
blue stained, its bleaching qualities are 
reduced. In case the cotton is yellow 
tinged or stained, its finishing qualities 
are not noticeably affected. These 


colors, uowever, are generally less de- 
sirable for gray goods than is white 
cotton. 

The amount of foreign matter is determined by the 
weather and by the method of harvesting. Large trash is 
removed as waste, thus reducing the net weight of spin- 
nable cotton, whereas some of the small or pin trash is 
spun into the yarn, thus reducing its quality by detracting 
from its appearance. 

The mechanical operation of the gin and the condition 
of the seed cotton at the time of ginning are important 
factors influencing grade. Excess moisture in the seed 
eotton or improper settings and speeds of the gin result 
in injury to the fiber. Such gin damage not only increases 
the amount of short fiber waste but also makes the yarn 
irregular both in strength and in appearance. 

Waste in‘ cotton manufacture, made up of foreign mat- 
ter and short fiber, is usually divided into two classes, 
spinnable and non-spinnable. The kinds and the amounts 
of waste of four different lots of cotton are shown in 
Table 1. 

The four varieties listed in the Table 1 are Strict Mid- 
dling in grade and range in staple length from 1-1/16 
inches to 13/16 inch. The first classification, picker 
waste, consisting of foreign matter, motes and fly, to a 
large extent reflects grade. Generally speaking, the high- 
er the grade, the less is the picker waste. From the stand- 
point of spinning quality, picker waste is less significant 
than is ecard waste, which is composed chiefly of spinnable 
short fiber. Fine trash which clings to the yarn is 
detrimental to its appearance but short fiber lessens yarn 
strength and thus lowers its quality.. The waste of the 
variety listed in the first column ran very high in short 
fiber, the card flat strips being 3.59 per cent. The short 
fiber waste listed in the second and third columns is normal, 
while the motes and fly (or short fiber) listed in the 
fourth column is high, being 3.07 per cent. This ex- 
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AND BY V ARIETY. 





Grade 


E | Inches | Inches | 
Length of staple - 


| | 


Picker waste: 





Breaker motes and fly  .__ .99 80 
Finisher motes and fly  __ .99 -65 
i. ee | 1.98 | 1.55 
Total invisible _.._.___- Hy ie 32 


Card waste: | 


Flat strips — 1 6b foe 
Cylinder and doffer strips is .99 61 
Motes and fly ____- bind: eee TE ee 
Sweepings —_____- VA 11 12 
Total visible - Pee ee Be ley 
STR SOV. 2. 0s | .93* 


Picker and card waste :______ 
Total visible ...........| 7.91 -| 6.17 | 
Total invisible  _._._____ 1.85 | .59* 








* Indicates invisible gain. 
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TABLE 1.—KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF WASTE BY MACHINE 


S.M. 


Inches 
13/ 16 


|Per cent 





1.11 
1.03 


2.04 
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8.07 
14 
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-80* 


7.99 





-46* 


cessive short fiber may not be a varietal characteristic but 
may have been caused by unfavorable field or climatic con- 


ditions. Invisible waste reflects variations in moisture 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTH MEASUREMENTS OF 
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A second factor which determines spinning quality is that 
of staple length, a varietal characteristic. Short staples are 
suitable only for coarse yarns, while the longer staples are 
required for the manufacture of fine yarns. 

A third factor, designated as “character”, includes 
strength, harshness, fiber diameter and _ uniformity. 
Strength has long been accepted as a requisite of quality 
in cotton. Uniformity in fiber length and strength, how- 
ever, has probably received less recognition as an essential 
characteristic. 

Permit me at this point to digress from the manufactur- 
ing tests to the laboratory investigations of uniformity, in 
which measurements were made by Dr. Cobb’s projection 
method of two hundred fibers of each of several varieties 
to ascertain the dispersion from the average length. Table 
2 lists the fibers of different samples by their respective 
lengths. 

The first four varieties listed in Table 2 are short cot- 
tons, while the last one listed is 1-1/8 to 1-3/16 inches 
in staple. The length range in inches in Table 2 increases 
regularly by 1/8 inch. The distribution of these fibers in- 
dicates the comparative uniformity in length of these 
varieties. The first variety is the most uniform, 132 of the 


‘200 fibers falling within the length range 3/4 to 1 inch. 


The second variety is slightly less uniform, having 120 


200 FIBERS AND AVERAGE LENGTH BY VARIETY TESTED, 
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Variety Length range in inches Average | Dispersion 
by } | length from aver- 
number | Below | 1/4 | 3/8 | 1/2 | 5/8 | 8/4 | 7/8 1 1-1/8 1-1/4 | 1-3/8 | 1-1/2 | 1-5/8 | | age 
| 1/4 | to | to | to | to to | to to to to | to to | to 
| 8/8 | 1/2 | 5/8 | 8/4| 7/8| 1 | 1-1/8 1-1/4 | 1-3/8 | 1-1/2 | 1-5/8 | 1-3/4 | 2 
| | | Ls of : a} 
a | Inches | Per cent 
1 } 0 1) 4)13}22|/72}60] 2 } 5 | 850 | 1.88 
| 
2 0 | 2] 6/12] 19] 56 | 64] 35 6 865 2.14 
| | 
3 0 5 4 5 | 16] 38 | 52 52 22 6 929 2.15 
4 ee eer 9} 15 | 29 | 50] 50 ee eee 816 | 2.68 
beat ae 
5 [2 4 5 4 6 9/ 8 13 87 62 | 41 Te Dee se 1.208 | 2.50 
1* Willis, Horace H., Spinning Tests of Leading Varieties of South Carotian Cottons (Crop of 1925), December 1926, U. 8S. De- 
i partment of Agriculture Preliminary Report. 
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fibers within this same range. The fifth variety lacks uni- 
formity, its fibers ranging from below 1/4 inch in length 
to 1-3/4 inches. 

At this point a brief discussion of the action of textile 
machines on cotton of irregular staple length, such as 
variety No. 5 in Table 2, may be of interest. As an illu- 
stration, take the drawing frame, the rolls of which may 
be divided into four sets of two each. (See Fig. 1.) The 
settings shown in this figure were used for 1-1/4 inch cot- 
ton. 

Starting with the back set of rolls, each subsequent set 
has a surface speed greater than that of its preceding set. 
Necessarily the cotton must be released by the rolls of low- 
er surface speed before the subsequent rolls of higher sur- 
face speed seize the fibers; otherwise, high breakage of 
cotton fibers will inevitably result. Thus, to avoid such 
breakage, each set of rolls must be set a distance apart 
greater than the longest fibers in the lot of cotton being 
used. However, in case of irregular staple length, this 
distance between the rolls will, of necessity, be too great 
for the short fibers and they will not be drafted properly, 
that is, they will not be drawn uniformly into a sliver. On 
the subsequent process, the roving and spinning frames, 
the rolls are set more nearly to the length of the staple be- 


RANGE OF STRENGTH OF 28s WARP YARN - PURE 
COTTON CONTRASTED WITH MONGRELIZED COTTON 
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Figure 2.—The strength range of 28s yarn spun from cot- 
tons R and H respectively is represented by a smoothed 
ogive or curve. The greater the angle the curve makes 
with the horizontal, the more irregular is the yarn. Note 
the highest and lowest yarn strengths of R, a variety cot- 
ton, as compared with those of H, a mongrelized cotton. 
ing used. These frames further attenuate or draw out the 
sliver, made up of these fibers of sufficient length, into a 
product uniform in diameter; the short fibers float 
through irregularly. When the yarn is finally spun from 
such cotton, these short fibers, distributed unevenly through- 
out the length of the yarn, serve only as filler and con- 
tribute very little to the strength of the yarn. These short 
fibers also tend to increase the number of broken ends in 
the spinning process. This end breakage is a factor of 
considerable economic importance especially from the 
standpoint either of machine hour or of labor cost. The 
higher the number of broken ends, the fewer spindles can 
an operative tend, thus increasing the manufacturing cost 
per pound of the finished product. 

Yarn spun from cotton of irregular staple lacks uni- 
formity. Greater uniformity in strength is found in yarn 
spun from variety cotton than in yarn spun from mongreliz- 
ed or mixed cotton. (See Fig. 2). These data are 
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taken from tests of cotton other than South Atlantie cot- 
tons, R representing a variety and H a mongrelized eot- 
ton. 

The smoothed ogive for 28s yarn (Fig. 2) shows the 
percentage of breaks below any selected magnitude within 
the limits of each variety. For illustration, approximately 
3842 per cent of R broke below 65 pounds, 
cent of H broke below 65 pounds. 
are determined by reading horizontall, 
to the curve in question, then down on a 
through this point. 
taken. 


while 72 per 
The above precentages 
65 pounds 
vertical line 


Similarly any desired readings may be 


+ 


It is not wholly reliable to base conclusions as to the 
quality of a yarn upon average strength alone. Two yarns 
may be approximately equal in average strength but may be 
widely different in quality because of difference in uni- 
formity, or irregularity. For instance, the average 
strengths of R and H are 65.2 and 63.3 pounds respectively. 












RANGE OF STRENGTH OF 28s WARP YARN SPUN FROM 
THREE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF COTTON 
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Figure 3.—These curves represent the range of strength of 
26s yarns spun from variety cottons. Note the uniformity of 
curves | and 3. The greater the angle the curve makes 
with the horizontal, the more irregular is the yarn. 


R is only 3.00 per cent stronger than H, but is definitely 
superior in quality because of its greater uniformity. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the yarn from H broke lower 
than the lowest of the R yarns. It is 
which give the manufacturer concern. 

put 
This tension, together with the abrasive 


these low breaks 
In weaving, it is 
warp threads. 
action of the 
harness and reed, tends to break these weak yarns, thus in- 


necessary to considerable tension on 


creasing machine hour cost and reducing production. 

The strengths of 28s varn spun from three South At- 
lantie cottons are shown in Figure 3. The yarns spun from 
varieties No. 1 and No. 3 are exceptionally uniform, while 
No. 2 is about normal in uniformity. 
of No. 3 is approximately 71 pounds, while its lowest break 
is 67.8 and its highest 75.9. The yarn from No. 1, 
not so strong, is even more uniform, its average strength 
being 57.6 pounds, its lowest break 53.4, and its highest 
60.9 The fiber as well as the yarn of these two cottons was 
very uniform, (See varieties 1 and 3 in Table 2). 

Four other varieties of a similar manufacturing series 
spun into 22s warp yarn are shown in Figure 4. No. 4 
is the most uniform in strength, having an average of 
99.5 pounds, its extremes being 94.0 and 103.6 pounds. 
No. 1 is less uniform, its average strength being 100.9 
pounds and its extremes 83.9 and 108.7 pounds. Although 


The average strength 


though 



















































RANGE OF STRENGTH OF 22s WARP YARN SPUN FROM FOUR 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF COTTON 
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Figure 4.—These curves represent the strength range of 22s 
yarns spun from four variety cottons. Note the highest and 
lowest strengths of curve No. | as compared with those of 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

the average strengths of these two yarns (Nos. 1 and 4) 
are approximately the same, eight per cent of No. 1 is 
lower than the lowest of No. 4. The yarn strengths shown 
on this chart are all above standard and in spinning 
quality these varieties rank with those of similar grade and 
staple from various sections of the cotton belt. 


The results of our various manufacturing tests, not only 
on South Atlantic cottons but on cottons throughout the cot- 
ton belt. indicate that the use of mongrel or mixed cotton 
of irregular staple increases waste, causes high end break- 
age in spinning, and produces yarn irregular in diameter 
and strength, thus making it unsatisfactory for general 
spinning purposes, while many pure strains of cotton are 
uniform in fiber length and strength, possess good spin- 
ning quality and produce yarn of high breaking strength. 

The foregoing data and discussion have had to do with 
the manufacturing tests. The subsequent discussion relates 
to laboratory investigations, which thus far have had to 
do mainly with the factor of fiber length and strength as 
related to yarn strength. 

Heretofore, plant breeders have been unable to de- 
termine the spinning value of new varieties of cotton, un- 
til these varieties had been increased over a period of years 
and amounts of lint cotton sufficient for spinning tests had 
been produced. In case these new varieties failed to meet 
spinning requirements, their development was an economic 
loss to the grower and to the cotton industry as a whole. 
Thus a very real need has existed for a laboratory method 
by which the breaking strength of yarn could be estimated 
by the use of a small sample of raw cotton, even so small 
an amount as the product of one plant. 

Such a method has been developed in the laboratory of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies. As a first step 
in this development, a device 2* was invented by Dr. E. E. 
Chandler whereby the strength of cotton fiber was de- 
termined by breaking several thousand fibers in bulk 
simultaneously. As a second step, the writer tested eight 
lots of cotton representing seven varieties grown in South 
Carolina during 1925, not only by the foregoing method 
but also by spinning tests. As a third step, the data on 

2* Device invented by Dr. EB. BE. Chandler, formerly of the Bu- 
vreau of Agricultural Economics, United State Daporemeet of Agri- 
eulture, and of Clemson Agricultural College. ‘or complete de 
scription of method, see “A New Method for Determining the 


Strength of Cotton” by B. EB. Chandler, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture Preliminary Report. 
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fiber length and strength as obtained by laboratory methods, 

and yarn strength data as obtained from manufacturing 

tests, were correlated and the following formula 3* was 

derived for estimating the breaking strength of 28s yarn: 
X = 67.85 L + .00039034 S — 18.36 

where X = estimated strength of 28s yarn in pounds per 
skein of 120 yards 

L = length of staple of cotton in inches 

S = strength of cotton in pounds per square inch 


of cellulose (bulk method) 


3* This formula was developed by BE. M. Daggit and H. B. 
Richardson, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. (See foot- 
note 1 on Tables 2 and 3). 














TABLE 3.—CORRELATION OF LENGTH OF STAPLE 
STRENGTH OF FIBER, AND STRENGTH OF 28s YARN 1°. 
E22 Strength of 28 
#38 reg Se aoe Difference be- 
Variety Eee tween actual 
one yum om sae and estimated 
and 4 Bes of 120 yards strengths of 
place grown 3 2 Be: 28s yarn 
ass 5S pen Esti- 
Low j 
4 = — mated | 
| | 7 | e er 
| Inches | Pounds sp Pounds | Pounds | cent 
ea) | .875 | 58,000 65.7 63.8 +1.9 2.89 
ranc 
™ h) | .875 1 55,900 71.8 62.8 | +9.0 12.53 
ranc 
Su = _ } .875 | 57°800 | 71.9 | 636 | +83 11.54 
ranc 
ee, 1.078 | 50,500 72.1 74.5 —2.4 3.33 
pee 
ae h) 1.063 | 57,700 72.9 76.3 —3.4 4.66 
ranc 
Mines ; 1.063 | 58,100 73.4 76.4 —3.0 4.09 
ngsboro 
Acala 1.125 | 59,400 75.5 81.2 —5.7 7.55 
(Branch) | 
Mexiens h) 1.094 | 55,900 76.6 17.7 —1.1 1.44 
eg 
Acala 1.141 | 58.600 82.4 819 | +.5 61 
(Fayetteville) } 
We, 

















1* Willis, Horace H., Spinning Tests of Leading Varieties of 
North Carolina Cottons (Crop of 1925), December 1926, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Preliminary Report. 

This estimating formula has since been applied to some 
forty-three lots of cotton representing varieties grown in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas, ranging in 
staple length from 13/16 inch to 1-1/4 inches. Of these 
forty-three lots tested by this method, only thirteen showed 
a variation of more than six per cent between the actual 
and estimated strengths of 28s yarn. The foregoing pre- 
liminary data indicate that fiber length accounts for sixty- 
one per cent of the yarn strength and that fiber strength 
accounts for eleven per cent of the yarn strength. 

Samples of the raw stock and of the yarn from each 
of nine lots of North Carolina cottons were tested by the 
bulk method and by manufactuing tests respectively. These 
test results and the percentages of difference between the 
actual and the estimated strengths of 28s yarn are shown in 
Table 3. 

This method has not yet been fully developed and will 
no doubt be subject to slight change as more extensive 
tests are conducted and as various factors influencing yarn 
strength, as yet undetermined, are measured with some de- 
gree of accuracy. The results already obtained, however, 
indicate its possibilities. 
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Cotton Manufacturers of the Country to Have 
Joint Convention at Atlantic City 


The joint convention of The American Cotton Manu- 
faeturers Association and the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, to be held at the Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantie City, N. J., on May 12th, 13th and 14th, merits the 
attention and attendance of every textile manufacturer in 
the country, in view of the plans which have been made for 
the meeting. 

This will be the first joint meeting of the two or- 
ganizations since before. the World War, and it is antici- 
pated that existing conditions will attract an unpre 
eedented attendance from all sections. 

The terrifie struggle through which the industry has 





W. B. MacColl, President, National Asso- 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 


been passing in recent years has resulted in close coopera- 
tion among al] sections, and a studious endeavor on the 
part of all to solve the many problems which are a result 
of the new conditions. The Cotton-Textile Institute, with 
its possible coordinating and cooperating factors and plans 
is the physical and tangible result. The suggested opera- 
tions of this carefully prepared organization, the policies, 
the officers and directors, the confidence and cooperation 
expressed in all sections, seem indicative of assured relief 
for the industry in many of its difficulties. 

It is expected that the Cotton-Textile Institute will 
form the nucleus of formal and informal discussion alike at 
the Atlantic City meeting, since the members of both as- 
sociations are interested in its work. There will be two joint 
sessions of the National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers and the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
during the convention period at Atlantic City, these to be 
held under the auspices of the Nationa] Council of Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers. One will be held in the after- 
noon, and one in the evening on Friday, May 13th. 

The afternoon joint session will have speakers of nation- 
al note discussing the operations of the industry from var- 
ious angles, such as the wholesalers, retailers, converters, 
manufacturers, ete. 

The evening banquet will be a joint session of the two 


Associations, with Walker D. Hines, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Ine, as the principal speaker. 
Several manufacturers will also make short addresses. At 
this banquet, the members of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York will be the guests of the 
two Associations. 

On Friday and Saturday, May 13th and 14th, the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will hold two ses- 
sions of its own. On Friday at 10:00 A. M., in the Rose 
Room of the Hotel Traymore, the opening meeting of the 
Association will be held. At this time President James P. 
Gossett will deliver the annual address of the president, and 
will be followed by Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C. Honorable James A. Emery, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., general counsel of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, will also address the body. 

On Saturday morning at 10:00 o’clock, the American 
Association will hold its regular business session, which will 
conclude its official program. 

The National Association likewise will hold separate 





J. P. Gossett, President, American Cotton 

Manufacturers Association. 
sessions for the transaction of local business pertinent to 
its own organization and territory. The general sentiment 
indicates that all of these sessions will develop the most 
constructive program ever attempted in the history of the 
industry. Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, in commenting upon 
the convention, says that “benefits that can be derived 
through friendly cooperation on the part of the various 
units of the industry are the aim of its textile leaders. The 
American Association is made up mainly of cotton manu- 
facturers in the South and the membership of the National 
Association is largely from the northern states. Many exe- 
cutives identified with these two groups are also members 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute which is now at work in its 
endeavors to promote the welfare of the cotton industry of 
the country. 
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“Joint gatherings, such as this, are regarded as the best 
method of having the manufacturers meet each other, 
discuss their respective problems and to assist each other 
in the solving of questions affecting themselves and the 
industry. Such meetings, it is believed, will supplement 
the work of the Cotton-Textile Institute as the two or- 
ganizations, themselves, are carrying on activities vital to 
the sections of the country in which their members are lo- 
cated, but which could not be successfully taken care of by 
the Institute.” 

W. M. MeLaurine, secretary-treasurer of the American 





W. M. McLaurine, Secretary, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
Association, sees in the joint meeting “a definite and visible 
expression of an ‘entente cordiale’ which has already been 
in existence for some time. The entire textile industry, 
North, South and East, is united as never before, and 





Russell T. Fisher, Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers. 


manufacturers from all sections regard this unification 
with enthusiasm. The fact that the members of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York will 
be the guests of the two Associations at their joint banquet 
on Friday evening, May 13th, is indeed significant of the 
broad cooperative spirit and sound economies underlying 
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this new movement. It is only through such cooperation that 
the textile industry can be made fundamentally sound.” 

Further details of the program are not available at this 
writing. As to the entertainment features, golf, bathing, 
dancing and the local and natural attractions of Atlantic 
City will appeal to many of those attending. It is under- 
stood that a number of the members will bring their fam- 
ilies to the convention. Very little formal entertainment is 
planned for the meeting, due to the fact that the selection 
of the location has done about all that is necessary, and the 
arrangements committee felt that the delegates had rather 
entertain themselves and their friends in ways appealing to 
them as individuals, However, all that can be done to make 
the convention profitable and enjoyable is being arranged. 
The contact of northern and southern manufacturers, all 
with a common interest, should create history for the in- 
dustry along many lines, and the thousand or so people at- 
tending, as indicated by the advance registrations, will all 
receive a beneficial reaction from the occasion. 

William B. MacColl, treasurer of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., is president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, with Russell T. Fisher as secre- 
tary and W. Irving Bullard as treasurer. James P. Gos- 
sett, president of the Williamston Mills, Williamston, S§. 
C., is president of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and Mr. McLaurine is secretary-treasurer. 





Draper Corp. Acquires Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., has issued the following announcement: 

The Draper Corporation of Hopedale, Mass., has ar- 
ranged to acquire substantially all the assets, other than 
cash and accounts receivable, of the Hopedale Mfg. Co. of 
Milford, Mass, 

These assets include the plant of the Hopedale Mfg. 
Co., located in Milford, Mass., the plant in Hopedale, com- 
monly known as the “Roper Shop”, together with the ma- 
chinery, equipment and inventory contained in these plants 
and at the branch department in Greenville, S. C., also 
patents, patent rights, ete. 

The business of the Hopedale Mfg. Co. has been carried 
on during the past fifteen years under the control of Clare 
H. Draper and George Otis Draper, sons of the late General 
Wm. F. Draper, assisted by Jonas Northrop, Randolph 
Crompton and Frank E. Norcross, and its products have 
consisted principally of looms for weaving cottons, worsteds 
and silks. The management of this Company recently de- 
cided on account of existing business conditions to arrange 
the sale of the assets to the Draper Corporation. Mr. 
Clare H. Draper, treasurer of the Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
will become a member of the board of directors of the 
Draper Corporation, having particularly in charge the ex- 
perimental and development departments, in which he was 
actively engaged when he formerly held a similar position 
with the Draper Company. 

This transaction brings about the restoration of business 
relations between two branches of the Draper family which 
were interrupted about twenty years ago, and whieh it is 
believed will be to the mutual advantage of all those in- 
terested. Plans for the future concerning the plant in 
Milford have not yet been developed as the final decision 
concerning the purchase and sale of the property, as stated 
above, has only recently been definitely reached. 
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Forms of Business Organization 


BY LUTHER H. HODGES AND HARRIET L. 


The article below is one of a series which has to do 
with the fundamentals of business, or, more properly known 
as Industrial Economics. These articles are being published 
from month to month. Each one is a unit in itself, although 
forming an integral part of the entire series. 

Practical mill men like practical material and these 
articles are designed to meet the needs of textile operating 
executives who are interested in knowing more about the 
laws governing business and industry. The entire series 
has already been used by a large cotton mill organization 
in the South in its educational work, and this organization 
found the material to be very practical and effective. 

Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of mill 
men, as well as being helpful and interesting reading. Nat- 
urally the articles are brief and in attempting to cover this 
large field, only the most important points have been con- 
sidered. 

The Captain of Industry. 

In the building up of these great factories and enter- 
prises, to which we have referred, what were the agents 
responsible for their success, where was the starting 
point? Was it capital, was it labor, was it land or some- 
thing else? The three things mentioned all have their part 
to play. Capital and Labor are always understood to be 
necessary and their function is generally understood. What 
about land as a factor in production? In this sense land 
is not just so much real estate on which factory buildings 
are placed. Land includes not only the dry land, but also 
all those other great gifts of nature, the raw materials, to 
which we referred in a previous article. 

But there is something else besides land, labor 
capitel that is necesary for the production, for the building 
up of large factories. This other agent is known as an en- 
terpriser or (as he is called in France) an entrepreneur. 
He is the business man of America, often referred to as a 
“Captain of Industry.” It is the entrepreneur that sees 
the need and the opportunity, it is he that thinks out be- 
forehand the ways by which a business can be organized 
for profit and service. It is his will power, his vision, 
his energy, his daring that make him willing to assume the 
risks of starting a business which may lose for him all his 
money, ruin his reputation and blast the hopes of a life- 
time. He is the man who must stake his judgment against 
business conditions, must study all sides and all angles of 
business and enterprise before he can be successful. 

The enterpriser uses all the other factors of land, labor 
and capital in getting his business started. He rents the 
land, he borrows the capital, and he hires the labor, and 
he assembles these factors for production. He must be 
able to appreciate what people want to buy; that is, he must 
be a good salesman and he must also be a good buyer. He 
needs materials, machinery and men before he can get go- 
ing. All these things must be in the proper proportion be- 
fore the business can move forward. His judgment must be 
of the very highest sort. This statement. is better ap- 
preciated when we remember that less than 10 per cent of 
businesses ever succeed in any substantial way. 

The business man or enterpriser is a very important 
individual. As has been stated, he organizes the other 
forces of business or production; namely, land labor and 
capital. From the returns of his business he pays rent for 
the land, interest for the capital and wages for the labor. 
If there is a balance, it becomes a profit for himself. This, 


and 
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briefly, is the story of the business man, in his organization 
of a business enterprise. 

In our larger organizations, the same man does not 
necessarily perform all the functions of organization, it 
may take several different men, but they are all enter- 
prisers. The earlier business 
ceived, run and developed by the genius and guidance of 


organizations were con- 


a single individual, and that is true in many cases at the 
present time. The greatest number of establishments are 
those run by single individuals (who own the eapital and 
direct their business personally, 
business done is not so great. 


although the volume of 


Individual Proprietorship. 

When one man owns the business, this is known as the 
individual proprietorship. It is the simplest form of busi- 
ness organization. 
policy and this makes for quick decisions and definite ac- 
tion. If there are any profits, they all go to the individual, 
unless perchance he shares them with his employees. That 
is up to him, he is the boss. Furthermore, this individual 
proprietor must bear the burden of losses if his enterprise 
does not succeed. He may do everything in the business 
himself, just as does the doctor, the lawyer, the cobbler, 
the watchmaker, or he may hire workmen, rent land, bor- 
row capital and expand and still be an individual pro- 
prietor. The main examples of individual proprietorships 
are the various retail grocery establishments, the jewelry 
shops, ete. 

There are certain disadvantages in the one-man enter- 
prise which should be mentioned. It is hard for one man 
to secure the necessary capital for the expansion of his 
business. 
varied and complex that it is almost impossible to find one 
man with ability enough to direct all the various activities 
of the growing business, The man may be a good pro- 
ducer, but not much of a salesman. He may be a good 
organizer, but not a very good production man. It seems 
better in many cases, therefore, to have more than one 
man to direct the business. This brings up the type of 
business organization called partnership. 

Partnership. 

In the partnership, the duties of the two or more part- 
tastes and 
In the partnership, the partners 


In this case, the policy is a one-man 


Furthermore, a business organization is so 


ners are generally divided according to the 
abilities of the partners. 
become individually liable for all the obligations of the 
firm and have to agree that any contract entered into by 
either partner in the name of the firm becomes binding on 
every partner. The organization in genera] is like the 
individual proprietorship, except that its duties are divided 
and the directing of the business is by agreement of all the 
partners. The partnership furnishes more capital and bet- 
ter opportunity for getting additional capital. It furnishes 
more ability to the organization through the fact of its 
having more than one man in the organization who is an 
enterpriser. But, on the other hand, there are drawbacks 
to this business type. One partner may die and that would 
mean a re-organization. One man may go to the bad and 
wreck the business and the other partner’ becomes re- 
sponsible for the whole loss. Further, capital is not easily 
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forthcoming where the lenders of capital do not know the 
partners very intimately. 

It is interesting to note that the partnership type of 
organization is giving away to the “Company” or corpora- 
tion. 

Corporation. 


This type of organization is easily the most popular at 
the present time and is growing rapidly. The growth of 
the corporate form of business is ably illustrated by the 
following statistics by Roberts. “In 1904 there were in the 
United States 51,097 corporations and 113,946 individual 
proprietors of manufacturing enterprises. The individuals 
employed but 755,923 employees and the corporations em- 
ployed 3,862,698. In 1914 the number of corporations in 
manufacturing had increased from the 51,097 mentioned 
above to 78,151 and the individual concerns to 142,436. 
Then, however, the corporations employed 5,649,646 em- 
ployees and the individuals only 707,568. This meant an 
increase of 46 per cent and a decrease for the individuals of 
6 per cent. With regard to products—in 1904 the total 
value of all manufacture was over $14,000,000,000, and 
the share of the corporations was nearly $11,000,000,000, 


while in 1914 the corporations claimed twenty billions out * 


of a grand total of twenty four billions.” These figures 
show in a startling way the importance of the corporate 
organizations. 

Forming a Corporation. 


To form a corporation a charter must be secured from 
the State government. Formerly, charters were not issued 
except by Acts of State Legislature, but it is now handled 
through some responsible State official. In most states, 
the charters come directly from the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The charter empowers the association of 
individuals (if there be several) to elect a board of directors 
and to act as a single person in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. The corporations are generally chartered on a life- 
time basis, so they can continue permanently. The charter 
states the type of business the corporation may carry on and 
authorizes it to issue stock. The stock is sold to various peo- 
ple and they are called stockholders or shareholders. These 
stockholders or owners of the corporation have limited 
liabilities. They are liable only for the amount they have 
paid in or subseribed. This differs quite radically, you see, 
from the partnership. 

The advantages of the corporation are many. It makes 
possible a greater number of investors and, therefore, in- 
sures their interest and confidence. It attracts larger 
amounts of capital and enables large modern plants to be 
built. It attracts the best of management and officials. It 
lends itself to large developments, large scale production 
and greater efficiency. It is a permanent organization. It 
is organized to carry on and is not affected seriously by the 
death of a stockholder or an official. It has well been 
said, “Corporations never die.” The corporation is quite 
flexible since it is not owned by a single person ordinarily. 
It ean change its management. It does not tend to become 
a “family affair.” But, perhaps the greatest advantage it 
has, and this becomes a public benefit, is its tendency to 
large scale and economical production. Through its great- 
er resources it can effect short cuts and economies not 
adaptable by smaller units and can make financial out- 
lays for utilizing by-products and preventing wastes that 
a smaller concern could ill-afford. 
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Disadvantages of a Corporation. 
On the other hand, the corporation has its decided dis- 
advantages. As stated before, it has a tendency to become 
large and in its very bigness it has a more difficult labor 


problem to handle. The larger the organization, the more 
impersonal becomes the relationship between the manage- 
ment and the workers. This is true in an individual firm, 
a partnership or a corporation, but is liable to be especial- 
ly true in a corporation, which tends to become enlarged. 
Farther, with regard to the labor problem in the corpora- 
tion, it is evident that in the organization of the business 
that the ownership or actual management is far removed 
from the employees of the plant. This tends to breed mis- 
understanding and suspicion. 

In the corporation, the responsibilities of managing and 
directing are hard to place. The organization’s bigness 
makes for a multitude of officials and supervisors whose 
duties are not always as clearly defined as they might be. 
By having stockholders, directors, management, superin- 
tendents, foremen, supervisors and many others of author- 
ity, responsibility and authority are diffused and made 
more or less ineffective at times. 

In many organizations of the corporate form, there are 
directors or influential stockholders who have connections 
elsewhere and who, in order to serve their selfish personal 
ends, influence actions of the corporation to which they 
belong. The moral standards of men under the guise of 
corporation responsibilities are not always as high as the 
standards these same men exercise at other times. Through 
acts of immorality in business, such as bribing, or influ- 
encing Legislatures, judges and juries the corporations have, 
at times, been in ill repute with the public and have been 
greatly condemned. 

Corporations facilitate what is known as absentee own- 
ership. Under such conditions, the owners of the business 
eannot possibly appreciate the local problems. and local 
needs. The owners or shareholders may profit from unfair 
or iniquitous treatment of labor and not even realize what 
they are doing. They may be putting their local managers 
in a situation that makes the running of the business un- 
pleasant, if not intolerable, and yet they, the owners, 
would be so far away that they wouldn’t appreciate the 
local situation. On the other hand, these local managers 
may, through their own powers, run the business so as to 
make it detrimental to the owners, to the employees and 
the publie. 

Another tendency of the corporation is to develop into 
a monopoly. In some instances this is an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage, if it does not hamper industrial pro- 
gress by destroying competition. This tendency toward 
monopoly is best explained under the head of Trusts. 

Trusts—Various Types. 


Just as the partnership was superseded by the corpora- 
tion, so has the corporation grown into a larger unit call- 
ed the Trust. Trusts have come about by a combination of 
corporations, “as now used in the United States,” says Mr. 
Seager, “the term ‘trust’ applies to any industrial com- 
bination which is so large as to be the dominant factor in 
the branch of production with which it is concerned. 

The first form of the trust was a “pool”, wherein inde 
pendent corporations agreed to eliminate competition by re- 
ducing production or regulating prices. The profits of 
such an organization were “pooled” and divided according 
to a previous understanding. The second type of the trust 
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was effected by a union of various competing corporations 
which turned over their stock to a central board of trustees 
which exchanged for this stock their own “Trust cer- 
tifieates,” but both the “pool” and the “trustee” type have 
been declared illegal and have passed by. 

The third and present type of trust is known as the 
“holding company”. Under the holding company each 
corporation maintains its separate existence. To secure 
unity of action, there is a central corporation and the stoek 
of the central or parent corporation is exchanged for the 
stock of the separate firms. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. 

As has been suggested, the trusts were organized to 
eliminate competition, although in many instances they have 
effected economies and lower prices than under the com- 
petitive system. The earliest trust in the United States 
was the Standard Oil Trust formed in 1882. This came 
from a union of oil refineries in two states. The sugar 
and whiskey trusts followed very soon. These trusts were 
declared illegal by certain State Supreme Courts and were 
dissolved. Finally, these groups obtained charters from the 
State of New Jersey, which State has amended its laws 
to allow such formations. The United States Steel was 
chartered in 1901 to combine the leading steel businesses 
of the country. It was just about this time that promoters 
and underwriters began to promote trust forming and to 
get the people of he country to put their money into these 
enterprises. The failures and successes, the regulations 
and laws all make a long story, but it is very evident that 
the trusts which have lasted have made money and stand out 
as monuments to the organizing and directing genius of 
American entrepreneurs. 

The trusts have effected economies—they have increas- 
ed productive efficiency, they have reduced advertising ex- 
penses, they have saved cross freighting, they have been 
able to adapt their products to meet demand, they have 
been able to withstand depression and violent fluctuations. 
On the other hand, they have been said to influence rail- 
roads to give discriminating rates, they have taken advant- 
age of their strength to stifle what little competition 
there was left and have made unfair dealings with jobbers 
against their smaller competitors. 

Vertical and Horizontal Combinations. 

We have been discussing the combination of corpora- 
lions into a single unit—the trust. These combinations 
were generally of the “horizontal” kind. For instance, the 
Standard Oil Trust. was a formation of oil refineries in dif- 
ferent places, all alike, all doing the same type of business. 
The same with the American Tobacco Company, all of their 
tobacco factories doing the same work, al] on the same 
“level”, so to speak. 

The “vertical” type is illustrated by the United States 
Steel, which owns its coal mines, its ore mines, its plant 
furnaces, its stee] plants, its shipyards, ete. 

Stocks and Bonds. 

In the formation of trusts or even corporations the 
entrepreneur or promoter must have capital with which to 
work. This capital is secured most generally from the peo- 
ple by the sale of stocks and bonds. Stock is sold in shares, 
most often at $100 a share. In most organizations one share 
equals one vote. The profits of the business are divided 
in proportion to the shares held by individuals. If busi- 
ness is extremely good and large dividends are being passed 
out, the stock will go:above “par” ($100 a share) to $110 or 
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If returns of the business are small, 
Preferred Stock is a type 
of stock limited to a certain dividend rate, say 7 per cent, 
but this 7 per cent is always paid before other dividends or 


even $160 a share. 
the stock may go below “par.” 


profits are passed out. Common Stock takes what is left. 
It usually gets more than the preferred shares, but some- 
times it gets nothing. 

Bonds represent borrowed money and not 
money like money given for stock. A corporation sells 
bonds and guarantees to pay a certain rate of interest at 
certain stated times. The bond holders jo not have voting 
power nor do they have any say-so about the management 
of the organization. They simply lend their money at a 
fixed interest rate. The interest on bonds is paid before 
any dividends—preferred or otherwise—are paid. 

Concerns in a manufacturing business or other type of 
industry do not bother with selling their bonds to the people 
of the country, nor do the people go to the industry to pur- 
They use the medium of a service called 
The organiza- 
“Stock Ex- 

There are 


invested 


chase bonds. 
“brokers”, who handle stocks and bonds. 
tion of brokers in large cities make up the 
change”, of which you may read more later. 
certain types of stocks and bonds of doubtful character, 
not sold within the Exchange, but sold on the “Curb 
Market.” 

Thorugh the maze of all these organizations of business 
and industry there is the entrepreneur or enterpriser; neces- 
sary, vital, absolutely essential. He is a chief factor in 
modern production. 

Questions. 

1. What is an “entrepreneur?” Name some of his duties. 

2. How does a corporation get its charter? What does 
a charter provide? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a cor- 
poration? <A trust? 

4. What is meant by combinations? 

5. Why are public utility organizations controlled by 


government? 


New Roller Chain Booklet. 


“Reducing Maintenance and Delays in the Textile In- 
dustry”, the third of a series of booklets discussing the ap- 
plication of roller chain in various industries, which are 
being issued by the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., of Indiana- 
apolis, is ready for distribution, it is announced. 

This booklet explains the advantages and economies to 
be realized by the use of Diamond roller chain drives, so 
will be of interest to engineers and operating executives. 





Brown for Upholstery Fabrics. 

A light brown of interest for the dyeing of cotton and 
rayon for use in upholstery and drapery fabries has been 
developed in the laboratories of the Newport Chemical 
Works, Ine., and is now being marketed under the name 
Newport Light Fast Brown R. It is described as pos- 
sessing very good fastness to light and good level dyeing 
properties, and is especially recommended for dyeing unions 
of cotton and rayon even in heavy shades. It is practical- 
ly unaffected by iron and Monel metal, it is further said, 
and therefore suited for use in machines fitted with these 
metals. It dyes unions of cotton and wool, cotton and silk, 
to about the same shade at the boil. Dyed at 180 deg. 
Fahr., somewhat yellower and brighter shades are obtained. 


It discharges white. 
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Discussed by the 


A really interesting and helpful discussion of the causes 
of uneven yarn, with partjcular reference to “cockled” yarn, 
featured the meeting of the Spinning Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, held at Union, S. C., on 


Wednesday, March 23rd. Chairman Carl R. Harris, 
assistant superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., pre- 
sided in an efficient manner. Although no prepared 
form of procedure had been arranged, and the meeting fol- 
lowed along the lines of questions presented by the men 
present, some valuable information de- 
veloped as a result of the discussion. 
During the morning session, there was 
also quite an interesting discussion as to 
cotton staple and grade. 

The meeting was held at the Episco- 
pal Parish House, and the local arrange- 
ments were in charge of J. D. Jones, 
general superintendent, Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., and T. M. MeNeill, general 
superintendent, Monarch Mills, of 
Union. Both of these gentlemen made 
brief talks of weleome after Mr. Harris 
had called the meeting to order. The 
attendance taxed the room, representing 
possibly one of the largest gatherings at 
a discussion meeting of the Association 
thus far. 

Before beginning the discussion, Mr. 
Harris ealled attention to an extensive 
compilation of figures which had been 
posted at one side of the hall. This, he said, was the 
result of a questionnaire he had submitted to the mills, 
which called for information regarding draft, twist, speeds, 
settings, ete., for different numbers of yarn. The informa- 
tion had been compiled, representing some 134 different 
numbers and lay-outs. The compilation was not discussed 
at the meeting, Mr. Harris stating it would be embodied 
in his annual report. However, he said, it was posted at 
Union because “my idea was to give you an opportunity of 
seeing that information and taking what you like of it, if 
any of the numbers posted are what you are running.” He 
urged that any who had not filled in the questionnaire do 
so at once and send it to him, explaining the value of this 
cooperation in the gathering of this information. 


In outlining the plan for the meeting, Mr. Harris said 
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that “my idea is this: As you know, we have gone into the 
discussion of different rings, ete., and the machinery as a 
whole and I thought that today we could get together and 
have an old-time discussion on spinning room management, 
on the every day problems that come up—cleaning, over- 
hauling, and things like that. I am sure that all of you 
have questions along this line that you would like to have 
discussed.” 

Mr. Harris here passed out several samples of cloth, 
stating that later he hoped to secure the 
opinions of those examining them as to 
the defects therein which were caused 
in the spinning room. However, the 
discussion progressed so readily that 
time did not permit a return to the con- 
sideration of this feature at the meet- 
ing. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Har- 
ris presented the question, “I would like 
to have listed as many causes in the 
spinning room for uneven yarn as we 
ean get.” He called upon John S. Lock- 
man overseer of spinning, Lockhart 
Mills, Lockhart, 8. C. 

Causes of Uneven Yarn. 

“A dry roll, to begin with, will cause 
uneven yarn,” responded Mr. Lockman. 
“Any foreign lint of any kind getting in- 
to the yarn is another cause. Lint 
catching onto the thread at any place 
where it will catch on will make uneven yarn. The 
back saddle not being properly in its place, or so far 
as that is concerned, the stirrup getting out of the 
saddle and causing it to ride on the roll will cause it; a 
saddle being turned around sometimes will cause it. 
Bad cots on the roll; thread picking up cotton off of 
the lap stick—these are other causes. Any cleaning that 
you might do where you get lint on the roving or yarn 
will cause the yarn to be uneven or anything that pre- 
vents the roll from turning properly. Worn saddles, the 
end of the roll being worn, worn roller bars; artything that 
would retard or keep the rolls from turning freely. Cotton 
on the steel roll, middle or back, that will slide off onto 
the roving, is another cause. I believe that is about all 
that I ean think of right now. Of course, you could get 
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down to some of the finer points and say a traveler could 
cause uneven yarn. On coarse work the traveler could get 
sharp enough to cut or chafe the yarn, but on real fine work 
I do not think that you would have that trouble because 
when it gets sharp enough to do that it will come off. 

“Any foreign lint that might get into the roving coming 
through the rolls or catching on after it has gone on through 
the rolls will cause this result, but there is very little of it 
that will do that because it catches the twist as it leaves 
the rolls. You could blow lint on the frame and I do not 
believe you would get two ends on a side that would be 
broken down by the cotton, but if it is between the rolls 
you will get plenty.” 

The chairman next called upon J. 
R. Wikle, manager of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C., who said 
that “one of the things we have done 
to eliminate uneven yarn is that in the 
laps at the cards, we make them break 
down the end and when it has come 
through thoroughly we let them go 
ahead. We never creel a slubber ex- 
cept when the bobbins are full and 
then doff and creel the whole slub- 
ber. Another thing we have tried is 





J. R. Wikle 


to keep up with our roll necks, and we do keep them in 
pretty good shape. I made out a form, and numbered every 
neck on every frame to correspond with this form, and check 
up on each roll neck. If it is slightly out I put an “O” 
down; if it is bad I mark “B,” and so on. In that way you 
have an entire picture of every roll in the mill. Also, if you 
will balance the knock-off on the drawing, so that it is bal- 
anced so it will leave a good sized strand out when the 
drawing hand pieces up it will help a whole lot.” 

Lumps of cotton around the skewers in the creels 
stretching the roving; stirrups rubbing against the steel 
roll; worn roll necks—these were the causes offered by W. 
T. Morton, overseer of spinning, Mollohon Mill, Newberry, 
S. C., who added that “the traveler doesn’t have so much 
to do with uneven yarn, as in causing it to look fuzzy. A 
lump of cotton will make a heavy place in the yarn; lumps 
catching in between the saddle and the steel roll will also 
eause this condition. Not picking the top clearers often 
enough is another reason.” 

Smith Crow, superintendent, Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., was next called upon, responding that “most 
of the things that can cause uneven yarn in the spinning 
have already been mentioned with perhaps one or two oth- 
er things. Roll settings, I don’t believe, have been men- 
tioned. This is a cause, especially where the middle roll 
is weighted on the spinning frame. This can cause uneven 
yarn by being either too close or too wide a setting, Then 
one other thing is slack bands on the spinning frame. That 
doesn’t of course cause the yarn to be delivered uneven, 
but it does make slack twist in places. A band may slip 
just a little bit, and wherever it slips, there is slack twist 
there and that gives in the goods the appearance of un- 
even yarn. Another thing that will cause uneven yarn on 
the spinning frame is having a great deal of vibration in 
the frame. When the frame is stopped, if the floors are 
vibrating, the roving will slacken off just a little bit in the 
creel, and when the frame is started up it will run through 
double for possibly an inch or two inches.” 

“We might say that if the roving is uneven to start 
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with, that with improper twist, the more it is twisted, the 
more uneven it is,” observed R. F. Bagwell, superintendent, 
D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C. “Variation in the 
spindle speed will cause it to look uneven in places, and, 
as Mr. Crow says, the bands will have something to do 
with it. 

“Just two or three days ago we had an experience on a 
piece of goods in which the filling had to break the same 
as the warp was breaking,’ Mr. Bagwell continued. “It 
was on a light pick construction, using hard-twisted yarns, 
about an average of 8s. Our warp frames caught up and I 
told the overseer to put one of the frames on filling, and 
then he put a second one on, and after the second frame 
was put on, this was breaking about 15 pounds stronger 
than the old frame. 
this first frame had more twist in it and it had a lower 
spindle speed and the number was weighing perhaps a half 
a number heavier. After speeding up the spindles, and 
taking out about three teeth of twist, 
brought up 15 pounds, and it made the yarn look much 
more uniform. 


Upon investigation, we found that 


the strength was 


“Trumpets becoming choked is another cause of uneven 
yarn. We had quite a difference of opinion on twist in 
roving. Some men say if you have enough to turn the 
skewer it is sufficient, but you must, in my opinion, have 
enough to keep it from stretching; although I think that 
too much twist is as bad as not enough. The roving can 
be stretched so that the eye cannot notice it, and sometimes 
a tooth of twist difference will do it. When it is doing that 


” 


it is weakening the roving. 


In setting rolls, if the top roll is set direetly over the 
center of the steel roll, it will bounce from one side to 
another, and in doing that it will cause thin places to ap- 
pear in the yarn, according to F. W. Waldrop, overseer 
of spinning, Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. As to the 
roving being stretched, he said that if the creel rod is vi- 
brating it wil] jerk the roving and make thin places in it 
and cause it to kink when the frame 
is running on the loose pulley. 

“One thing that hasn’t been men- 
tioned that might be of interest to the 
mills with older machinery is in re- 
necking the rolls,’ said Marshall Dil- 
ling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. 


‘ 


Company, Gastonia, N. C. “You are 
liable, in driving in the neck into the 
first boss of asstand, to swell it about 
1/64 inch. You would not notice it 


without calipering it. But that dif- 





Marshall Dilling 


ference may cause that boss to be a 

little larger than the other one. That would not make 
thick and thin places, but it would make the yarn finer 
than the adjacent end, and that would show lighter in the 
cloth. The modern mills with ecase-hardened rolls of course 
are not likely to experience any difficulty of this kind be- 
cause it will split before it will swell, but with the older 
machinery, where the rolls are re-necked, it would be well 
to guard against that feature of it.” 


Uneven piecing-up is one of the biggest causes of the 
trouble under consideration, in the opinion of L. E. Wof- 
ford, night superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. An- 
other thing, he said, is with a light traveler when the rov- 
ing runs out it will run for eight or ten inches, especially 
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with the new filling wind. However, he said, uneven piec- 
ing, by the overseer, second hand and spinner, letting three 
strands go in for about six or ten inches, is the main thing. 

“I think the ground has been pretty well covered,” de- 
elared A. L. Ellis, overseer of spinning, Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
Pelzer, 8. C., when called upon, “but there are still two or 
three other things. One is excessive draft, and another is 
the cotton accumulating over the front roll and hanging 
down in front like an eye-brow. A lot of gouts and lumps 
are made in that way. I have found it especially true in 
using calf-skin rollers.” 

T. M. MeNeil was asked for an 
expression, answering that he thought 
“one of the most important points is 
that of the front steel roll becoming 
worn and slick so that it does not 
grasp the roving as securely as a roll 
with deeper flutes.” 

“T do not know that I can give 
you any causes of uneven yarn,” re- 
sponded J. D. Jones, when requested 
for a statement, “but we have recently 
had a great deal of experience in 
working over some old spinning rolls, and I might call 
attention to the quality of the steel used in making the 
necks. The average shop, in re-necking the steel rolls, 
and the men who are journeying around doing this 
sort of work, are using an ordinary cold-rolled steel or 
machinery steel for this purpose. We had about 100 
frames re-necked, and they lasted a very short while, and 
before going further I took the matter up with Fales & 
Jenks as to what steel to use, and the one they recommend 
has a much higher percentage of carbon it it. We have 
been using a great deal of it and find it is very satisfac- 
tory. But I can tell you this in passing—the person who 
is re-necking your rolls will raise a how] about it, because 
it is harder to work; it slows down their operations, but 
it will outlast an ordinary neck several times.” 

Peter Quinn of the Draper Corporation was ealled upon. 
“They are making a case-hardened joint today,” he said. 
“Tt is pretty hard to use a worn neck. You cannot take an 
old roll and make a new one out of it. The only solution 
is to put in a new roll, and get it from the shop that made 
the original, and put in a case-hardened joint, and you 
have something that will last a long time.” 

“T believe that a belt slipping on a spinning frame will 
make uneven yarn,” said F. D. Lockman, superintendent, 
Lockhart Mills, Lockhart, S. C., when the chairman called 
upon him. 


Mr. Harris next asked W. J. Britton, superintendent 
of the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C., to discuss the 
subject. “I don’t know whether I can talk about it,” 
said Mr. Britton, “but I have made more uneven yarn 
than anybody else. I think the worst experience I ever 
had was from chattering rolls, starting and stopping in- 
stantly. That was the most trouble we had. Then, in the 
mixing of your waste, if you mix the waste back ir- 
regularly you will have uneven yarn, or if you have any 
of this sledded cotton you will have uneven yarn, too. 
The theory is that the short stock slips back and when it 
gets together it makes uneven yarn. That is the reason 
Mr. Crow over there at Drayton combs his yarn, so he 
ean get even yarn. And of course, there are the me- 
chanical defects; we have them. Carelessness in dropping 





T. M. McNeill 
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stuff into the work does it, too. 

“T just happened to think about this experience I 
had with chattering rolls. I was out West, and had trouble 
with uneven yarn. They had had two or three men be- 
fore me, They had overseers, who were really my second 
hands, and I said to one of them after a week or two 
‘Why did the last man leave here?’, and he said, ‘he didn’t 
like the town’, and I said, ‘if this work doesn’t get to 
running better, here’s another fellow who is not going 
to like the town.’ I sent some of the roving to my father 
back in Maine, and he took it up to the Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company, and wrote me back that it was poor 
lubrication in the carding. I said, ‘Well, the old man I 
thought used to be a good carder, but he has forgotten 
all about it.’ Anyhow, he told me to get some spern oil 
and so I thought I would try it. We had solid front rolls 
on all of our fly frames, and I put that sperm oil on them 
and it wiped out that trouble right away and the yarn 
was a great deal more even. It was nothing but just 
lubrication. It impressed me especially because it held 
my job. I think that poor lubrication and the mixing of 


‘the stock has as much to do with uneven work as any 


two other things.” 


“There is one thing that hasn’t been mentioned which 
I had trouble with a good many years ago,” added Robert 
K. Eaton, professor in carding and spinning at Clemson 
College, S. C., “and that is the use of poor roller felt. 
When we used this we had vibration so that the kinks 
would come through, and with a hard-twisted roving, the 
rolls would be scored if the felt under the cots was not 
elastic enough to give back. The scored places might not 
be for the full circumference of the roll, but would make 
a short indentation, and as the traverse brought the rov- 
ing to that place, uneven yarn usually resulted.” 


Referring back at this point to the suggestion of Mr 
Jones to use a different grade of steel in re-necking rolls, 
Mr. Wikle stated that he had found that Calumet steel, 
made by the Crucible Steel Company, 
made mighty good necks. However, he 
added, this material is very hard to 
handle and will cause complaints from 
those doing the re-necking work. 

Slack Bands. 

“Now,” said Mr. Harris, “we have 
heard a number of things that will 
cause uneven yarn. What are some 
of the remedies? We had slack 
bands suggested as an _ example. 
Where we are so unfortunate as to 
have to run bands, what kind of sys- 
tem do we have for overcoming the problem of loose bands 
making bad yarn?” 





F. D. Lockman 


“We usually go over the bands every Tuesday, and if 
a band is loose we cut it off and put on a new one,” ad- 
vised Mr. Wikle. 

“T tie them on as they come off. That is my system,” 
said John S, Lockman. 

“But I know a good many mills use some form of in- 
spection for catching the bands before they come off,” 
suggested the chairman. 

“T have tried that,” answered Mr. Lockman, “but if you 
ean get a band that is of the right weight and right size 
and made out of the right kind of stuff, you are not going 
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to have many slack bands. When it gets that way it is 
done; it will not run enough to make any slack yarn.” 

“We have no system of checking up,” responded Mr. 
Waldrop to a question from the chair, “but we do require 
the doffers, when they find a soft bobbin, to flag that end, 
and the section man looks after it. Probably it is not a 
band; it might be a stuck bobbin.” 

“By the way—stuck bobbins,” said the chairman, “that 
is one cause of uneven yarn which I don’t think was men- 
tioned a while ago.” 

“T want to say one thing in regard to soft yarn,” re- 
quested John S. Lockman. “I had an experience a good 
many years ago that I have never seen anything like 
since. I was at a mill in Georgia some 25 years ago, and 
in those days, you know, the doffers had to have a board to 
knock the bobbins down with when they doffed. I began 
to have trouble with soft yarn in the spooler room. We 
would have sometimes a piece of yarn a foot or so long 
that was soft and then on each end was good hard yarn; 
maybe just a piece of soft yarn a few inches long. A lot 
of it would break down on the spooler. I guess we went 
through our spinning room nearly every week to check 
up on slack hands, so I could not see how that could be 
making it soft that way. I went to the spooler room and 
watched it run out, and I found it was coming right off 
of the bobbin when the frame was doffed. I was a sec- 
ond hand then, and it was up to me to find out what the 
trouble was. The overseer said it was slack bands. I 
went back to the spinning room, and found that the 
trouble was this: in knocking down the bobbins with their 
boards, the doffers sometimes would knock them ‘out of set’ 
some way or another and they would wabble and shake at 
the top. It would do this for a while and when the spin- 
ner saw it she would come and touch the end of the bob- 
bin and it would straighten up again. All the yarn made 
until the spinner touched the top of the bobbin would be 
soft. I was glad to find this, because the overseer was 
swearing by all that was good that it was slack bands.” 


“What did you do to stop it?” 
asked L. E. Wofford. 

“Stopped ’em from knocking the 
bobbins,” answered Mr. Lockman. 

The chairman next asked W. W. 
Becknell, superintendent, Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, S, C., what he did 
to overcome uneven yarn. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Becknell, “what 
we did to overcome it took a lot of 
work, but I think it was well worth the 
effort. We took out every spindle 
and blew out the base, and re-adjusted 
the steps and bolsters and put them back in, and went 
over every frame, and when we got through we decided 
that our old stirrups were too old, so we put on the latest 
type saddles and stirrups and lever screws and levers, and 
all of that has helped us more than anything else we have 
done. I notice a considerable difference now; in walk- 
ing down in front of the warpers it doesn’t look like the 





J. S. Lockman 


same yarn.” 


“T think the most important point is the stock in the 
card room, or the unevenness in the carding,” declared J. 
H. Huff, superintendent, Camperdown Mills, 
S.C. 


Greenville, 
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How is Cockled Yarn Made? 


Here the meeting turned into an interesting discussion 
on the subject of “cockled” yarn. At a meeting of the 
research committee of The Arkwrights, Inc., on the night 
previous, it was announced by David Clark, there was 
quite a lively argument as to just where, “eockled” yarn 
was made, and Mr. Clark suggested that this might be a 
timely subject for the spinners present to take up. 


“T believe cockled yarn is made between the front 
roll and the middle roll,” responded Mr. Huff. “The 
front roll eatches the roving before the 
middle roll turns it loose. I know the 
worst experience I ever had was trying 
to run mixed staple.” 

“At the meeting last night, one man 
said if you take cockled yarn and pull 
it out, you would have perfect yarn,” 
added Mr. Clark. 

“T think if you will take a piece 
of cockled yarn and pull it gently, you 
can break the long fibers, and I think 
that the long fiber in coming through 
makes pretty close to a corkscrew. 
The long fiber is held and the shorter fibers are wound 
around it. You will have a good piece of yarn if you 
smooth out a piece of cockled yarn, but there is not as 
much twist where it is cockled.”” This statement was from 
Mr. Jones. 





W. T. Morton 


“TI am of the same opinion as Mr. Huff,’ said Mr. 
Morton. “You will not have a perfect piece of yarn. 
There is no twist in it. It is soft. I have always been 
of the opinion that the front steel roll catches it before 
the middle roll turns it loose. The only remedy is to open 
the rolls sufficiently for the long fibers.” 
their 


A. B. Carter suggested that the men outline 


method of stopping cockled yarn. 

“Sometimes, if the back saddle is turned around, it 
will throw the top roll up closer; and if the steel stirrup 
is rubbing on the front steel rool it will push the top roll 
backwards,” said J. R. Wikle. 

.“T was in that discussion last night,” declared Mr. Dill- 
ing. “We all agreed that cockled yarn comes from longer 
fibers than the rolls are set to take, but the question was 
whether this cockled yarn was formed between the middle 
and front rolls, or im front of the front roll. My econten- 
tion was that when you have a fiber longer than the oth- 
ers, that fiber will stick out at the bite of the roll and 
the front roll will draw the other fibers down on it and 
twist them around it and twist it all up into a lump.” 

“My experience with cockled yarn is this,” said John 
S. Lockman. “It must be a long and a short fiber to- 
gether, and it is impossible for it to get its twist before 
it goes through the front roll, and I believe that the long 
fiber from the middle to the front roll is held by the 
middle roll after the front roll gets hold of it, and it puts 
its twist in right just after it goes through the front roll, 
because no twist comes into the yarn until it goes through, 
and this fiber goes through just enough to twist up and 
make a thin place. It is bound to take this twist right at 
the bite in front of the roll where it is delivered. When 
you spread the middle roll you are getting it back to 
where it doesn’t hold it. The longer the fibers are the 
bigger the cockle will be.” 
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“T agree with Mr. Dilling’s idea as to where the yarn is 
ceockled,” said Mr. Huff. 5 

“That being the case,” asked P. W. Ellis, assistant sup- 
erintendent, Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., “if 
a cockle comes in front of the steel roll why wouldn’t 
it break the end by taking excessive twist or cause a light 
place by the excessive twist?” 

“It’s the extra staple in the long fiber,” said Mr. Lock- 
man. 

Frank D. Lockman said, “I want to tell you that 
in my spinning room, on warp frames, a lot of times after 
stopping time on Saturdays—we run 
day and night so that is the only time 
they stop—I find a little cockled place 
right up next to the steel roll, with 
the frame stopped. Then on Monday 
morning we do not have cockled yarn. 
Sometimes I find 50 to 100 ends 
cockled up next to the steel roll, but 
when we start up we do not have 
cockled yarn.” 

“That is caused from the traveler 
stopping and a little kink coming 
there,” explained Mr. Morton. 


Here Mr. Harris raised the point whether a heavily- 
weighted frame would make more or less cockled yarn than 
a light-weighted frame. Mr. Jones answered by saying 
that “We have two plants, one of which is on single rov- 
ing and one on double roving, and in the mill on single 
roving, in nine years, I have never seen a piece of cockled 
yarn. I do not know whether it is the single roving or the 
weighting of the rolls; the weighting is heavier. But it is 
a peculiar fact that we never have a piece of cockled yarn 
in that plant.” Mr. Bagwell brought out that fine yarn is 
more susceptible to cockling than is coarse yarn, due to the 
staple. 





W. A. Black 


W. A. Black, superintendent, Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., was asked for a comment. “There 
is nothing I can add,” he said. “I used to staple all of 
the cotton at our place when the plant was small, and I 
have before now run onto a bale of staple that was longer 
than we ran, and I have let it slip by just to see what ef- 
fect it would have and then I would listen, and our spinner, 
being sensitive, would squall. And then I would watch the 
spinning frame making cockled yarn, and from my obser- 
vation, gentlemen, I contend that the cockle is made right 
at the front of the roll, but the cause is between the mid- 
dle and front rolls in that the front roll bites the stock 
before the middle roll lets it loose, and something must slip, 
and naturally the short fibers, when turned loose by the 
middle roll, with the long fibers in contact, and the front 
roll making its usual revolutions, is the stock that slips.” 

Stanley A. Black, night superintendent, Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C., presented the theory that “if 
the supply of roving as it is delivered is even, and the 
front rolls take a certain amount of roving all of the 
time, and the back roll holds the long fibers, it will have 
a tendency to slide that roving. And then we all know 
that the twist runs to the thin places in any yarn, and when 
that takes place when it leaves the front roll it will have a 
tendency to take the twist. -I figure that the back roll 
has a better grip on the roving, and that cockled yarn is 
simply a bunch of twist caused by the front roll slipping.” 
Professor Eaton said that his explanation of cockled 
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yarn to his elasses at Clemson is that it is on the same 
principle as an automobile wheel slipping in the mud. The 
long fiber is held by both rolls, and then the short fibers 
are caught by the front roll and thrown out on exactly 
the same principle as the rear wheels of an automobile 
throwing out mud, and the twist runs into the long fiber 
and the short fibers have compartively no twist. When the 
yarn is broken the long staple is severed and a place with 
no twist in it is found. 

“In the past few years we have tried to get away from 
some of these things by the long-draft spinning,” said Mr. 
Dilling. “This change has been brought about by a light 
unweighted middle roll and other means such as cots or 
tapes or something else of that nature, that hold it but 
do not hold it so tightly but what the front roll will pull 
it out. If thére is anybody here who has used the 
Casablancas or some other long-draft system, I would like to 
hear from them as to whether they have cockled yarn or 
not. If not I think that is pretty good evidence that it is 
caused by the long cotton being held so firmly by two 
rolls that it has to slip. Some people have put in the light 


. middle roller, weighing from two to three ounces. It is 


so light that it will not hold the fibers firmly. I have a 
friend who is running 1 5/8-inch cotton, and uses the 
21%-ounce middle roll, and the rolls are set to practically an 
inch from center to center, and he claims to me that he 
does not have cockled yarn. It is caused by the light roll 
being so light that it barely holds the roving.” 

Reverting to his own statement, Mr. Jones raised the 
question as to how many men present used single roving, 
and whether in these cases cockled yarn was experienced. 
Approximately a dozen men said they use double roving, 
but no one added that he is bothered with cockled yarn. 

In connection with Mr. Dilling’s inquiry on long-draft 
spinning, A. L. Ellis of Pelzer said that “We have some of 
the Casablancas on warp and some on filling. I would 
not say that we have cockled yarn like we do on the old 
system, but we do have a lumpy yarn, which, I think, is 
eaused by too much twist in the roving 
and too much humidity in the room.” 
He said he believed it was due to a 
large extent to excessive humidity. 

This question was continued by 
Mr. Bagwell, who asked, “why is it 
that you can be running along nice 
and smooth with no cockled yarn, and 
then have the atmospheric conditions 
change and have cockled yarn?” 

“T have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in running 50s regular twist voile >...) ey A. Black 
and the same number in a crepe twist, 
which is a harder twist,” said Mr. Waldrop. “In chang- 
ing from the regular to the crepe twist, using the same 
hank roving, I find I ean close my rolls up on the crepe 
twist and not get any cockled yarn, but if I tried to run 
the regular twist with the same setting I will have cockled 
yarn. I also run a lighter traveler; but the yarn weighs 
the same, and I can run it with a closer roll setting with 
a lighter traveler, but I open up the rolls when I change 
to the regular warp twist.” 

“T think Mr. Ellis’ explanation of his lumpy yarn would 
very well answer Mr. Bagwell’s question,” declared Mr. 
MeNeill. “My observation has been that we have more 
cockled yarn in damp weather. Cotton that possibly would 
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not cockle today, it being dry, might give you trouble to- 
morrow due to excessive humidity.” 

“Well, isn’t it a fact that the fiber of cotton will not 
be as long when it is dry?’ inquired the chairman. 

“T believe you are right in what you say about that,” 
said Mr. Morton. “When it is dry the cotton will curl up. 
You can moisten it and it will straighten out.” 

“T do not think it is really longer,’ said another man, 
“but it is just naturally harder to run then than when it is 
dry. You can have too much humidity in the card room 
and the spinning will not draw the roving. If you have 
an uneven roving from your speeders, the twist will run 
to the smallest places, and it is harder to draw with the 
thin places than where it is uniform.” 

“The question of cotton showing long under moist con- 
ditions is right,’ said P. W. Ellis. “It will show slightly 
long. If you send cotton to an arbitration board it is sub- 
jected to a certain humidity condition for so many hours 
before the board passes on the cotton. It doesn’t make it 
any longer, but it just brings the true staple out.” 

“T didn’t mean that it made it any: longer,” explained 
Mr. Harris, “but you can pull it out stronger.” 

Called upon for his opinion on cockled yarn, W. S 
Moore declared that to his mind the best remedy is to fight 
the proposition in the opener room. 

Variation in Staple Length. 

The diseussion turned from cockled yarn at this point 
into a consideration of the variation occuring in the length 
of staple in the same bale, since this has a direct effect 
upon the producing of cockled yarn. Some figures from 
the test of O. G. Murphy, of Shawmut, Ala., for The Ark- 
wrights, Inec., were read. This test was to show the differ- 
ence in staple length occuring in bales of cotton from dif- 
ferent states. All bales were bought as one-inch staple. 

Since F. Gordon Cobb, executive secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, and president of The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., under whose auspices the test was conduct- 
ed, has indicated a desire that mention of the states from 
which the cotton tested was secured be 
omitted, and since the logic of his 
thought that comparisons obtained in 
limited tests between the cotton grown 
in different states cannot be other 
than injurious in its effect is admitted, 
the names of the states will not be 
given in this report. 

According to the fibers, in a test 
from three bales of supposedly one- 
inch staple cotton, one state showed 21 
per cent above one-inch, and 31 per 
cent to be one-inch. Another state’s 
figures per cent above; 30 per cent one- 
inch. <A third showed 21 per cent above; 33 per cent 
one-inch. A third showed 21 per cent above; 33 per cent 
one-inch, Another 22 per cent above; 33 per cent one- 
inch. A fifth state showed 23 per cent above one-inch; and 
39 per cent one-inch. The last cotton involved in the test 
showed only 15 per cent to be one-inch, with none above an 
inch, with nine per cent of the cotton below 3/4-inch in 
length of staple. 

Reading the figures on the bale, Mr. Dilling said this 
showed 18 per cent better than one-inch; less than 27 per 
cent one-inch; more than 23 per cent 15/16-inch; 12 per 
eent 7/8-inch; 10 per cent 3/4-inch and 5 per cent below 
3/4-inch. “Some of it showed up as high as 10 per cent 
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less than 3/4-inch,” he added. 

There was some discussion here between P. W. Ellis and 
Mr. Dilling and Mr. Clark in connection with these figures. 
Mr. Ellis brought out the fact that “cotton is grown and 
not manufactured.” He declared that such specifications 
might be put into a contract, but that when a mill endeav- 
ored to go out and buy the cotton according to them it 
would be an entirely different story. 


“T think the time is coming when you are going to buy 
cotton with the percentage of staple lengths specified,” 
said Mr. Clark. “I think you will admit this is a good 
system. Mr. Murphy keeps a record of each lot of cotton 
that he buys, and if his test shows it 
to contain a varying lot of short sta- 
ple in it, he has the ‘name of the ship- 
per and the place where it was bought, 
so that he doesn’t have to go back 
there.” 

“The average way in stapling cot- 
ton is to throw away the longest fibers 
and staple it for the average,” said 
Mr. Ellis. “You might find some 1 
1/32-inch cotton in it, and yet it might 
classify as inch cotton.” 

Mr. Clark asked if the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange arbitrated on that basis. Mr. Ellis 
said that he had not dealt with that exchange in several 
years on matters of this kind, but that all of the other 
points operated on that basis. 





W. S. Moore 


“Well, is Mr. Murphy right? What percentage do you 
find?”, asked Mr. Dilling. 

“That is a hard thing to answer,” said Mr. Ellis, “be- 
cause, as I said, cotton is grown and not manufactured. This 
year’s cotton is much better body than last year’s crop. 
We must buy our cotton at a price at which we can manu- 
fgacture goods and make money, and if you get so critical 
that the cotton shipper doesn’t want your business you will 
have to pay a premium of 50 to 100 points over what he is 
asking the other fellow.” 


“But sometimes we manufactures must get the re- 
sponsibility placed back where it belongs,’ declared Mr. 


Dilling. “If we have this cotton which shows up the worst 
in Mr. Murphy’s report, and a competitor has that show- 
ing the best, we are up against it.” He called attention 
to the fact that in some way, Mr. Murphy had set a “stand- 
ard” of 18 per cent fiber above the one-inch specified. “T 
don’t know where I could buy it on those specifications,” 
said Mr. Ellis. 

“But I think you will agree that Mr. Murphy has an 
advantage over nine-tenths of the rest of us,” said Mr. 
Dilling. 

“T’ll say he does—if he gets it that way!”, commented 
the chairman. 

“Yes, if he gets it according to these specifications, and 
he gets it,” said Mr. Darling. “I believe if we look into 
that more carefully, and get the cotton we demand instead 
of this cotton which shows up only 15 per cent as one- 
inch, we will bring enough pressure to bear so that the 
man who has got the good cotton will get a good price for 
it, and the man who has the poor cotton will have to bear 
the consequences.” 

‘“‘We have tried for the last three or four years to get 
the farmers in our section to plant good seed,” said Mr. 
Ellis. “As late as 1920 the county I come from raised 
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70 per cent inch and better cotton. For the last three 
years I do not believe there has been ten per cent that 
would pull inch cotton, and some of us who are interested 
in manufacturing are trying to get the farmers to improve 
and get a seed that will give a good inch cotton. We have 
made some headway. Last year 20 per cent of the crop was 
planted from a Western seed that should produce 1 1/32- 
inch cotton. Next year the percentage will increase as this 
seed is being ginned and saved. But it is as I said, cot- 
ton is grown, and not manufactured. We must take what 
the Lord gives us. Somebody must spin the poorer cotton 
We do not want to do it. We do not have to doit. We can 
go west of the river to get it.” 


~~ Here the chairman emphasized the point that it was not 
desired to leave the impression that all of the cotton from 
any one state was inferior to other states’ crops. This 
bearing out the thought of Mr. Cobb as explained in a 
previous paragraph with reference to eliminating the ref- 
erences to states by name in giving these figures. 

“I do not think there is a more important subject that 
we can discuss,’ said Mr. Dilling. “About ten years ago, 
there was a strong sentiment among the farmers to plant 
what was known as half-and-half cotton that was supposed 
to produce fifty per cent lint and 50 per cent seed, 
whereas they had been getting 33 per cent lint and 66 
per cent seed. I think this cotton was some of the poorest 
cotton that has ever been raised. I bought cotton in a 
section where they had planted a large amount of it, but 
because we discouraged them they did not plant any the 
next year, and for the last few years I have heard noth- 
ing of this half-and-half. The same situation exists today, 
coming about from other causes, and if we can bring this 
pressure to bear and cause the farmers to select better seed 
and give attention to the cultivation, planting, ete., it will 
be better for the farmers and the manufacturers, and then 
it is up to us to adopt whatever means we can for avoid- 
ing this sorry cotton. There is no use paying the same 
price for it all. We will be doing the farmers a favor.” 

(Eprror’s Nore. Right at this point we wish to call 
attention to the cotton tests reported in the article by 
Horace H. Willis. This article will be found on page 
621.) 

This concluded the morning’s practical discussion. The 
chairman announced that the final feature would be a talk 
by Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer, National Ring Travel- 
er Company, Providence, R. I., on the subject of ring 
travelers. Mr. Wentworth’s paper will be found upon an- 
other page of this issue. 

Following Mr. Wentworth, Professor Eaton outlined 
the testing facilities at Clemson College, and invited the 
mills to submit any questions or samples for testing. The 
school he said, is well equipped to do this work, and the 
authorities are glad to do it without charge to the mill. 

The Luncheon. 

At the conclusion of the morning session, the ladies’ 
organization of the church served an enjoyable luncheon, 
some 147 members being present. After the luncheon, the 
practical discussion was resumed. 

The first feature brought up was suggested by George 
W. Ray, overseer spinning, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8. C., 
who wanted to know what was the proper construction of 
a spinning band. Mr. Lockman said that he uses seven 
strands of 3.12-hank roving, making between 98 and 100 
bands to the pound. He said he believed 7 strands better 
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than 5 or 6 strands, and that “with the proper twist in the 
roving, and putting all the twist you can in the banding, 
you will get good results.” 

Construction of Spinning Bands. 

Peter Quinn said that “the standard weight for bands 
is 120 to the pound, made out of 3-hank roving, with 744 
turns per inch of twist in the roving. What gives out is 
the loop, and if you do not have enough twist in the loop 
the bands will not last. Seven strands should be used.” 
Mr. Ray here indicated that he runs 25s and 30s warp and 
30s, 40s and 42s filling, 15/16-inch whirl, 8,000 r.p.m. 
spindle speed. 

“If I didn’t run anything but 30s and 40s I would not 
have anything but the 120 bands to the pound,” said Mr. 
Lockman, “but I run from 15s to 40s, and I try to make a 
band that will serve the purpose for all of them.” Mr. 
Quinn said he would recommend that weight for anything 
on the spinning. “With the larger bands,” he said, “you 
have more slippage and they wear out quicker. The 120 
bands to the pound weight will average 11 months run- 
ning.” 

Mr. Harris asked for records as to the life of bands 
Mr. Lockman answered that he has 57,000 spindles on a 
day run and about 40,000 running at night, and that he 
uses anywhere from 25,000 to 30,000 bands a month for 
these spindles. 

The chairman brought up here the point that formerly 
the bands were made of yarn, and asked for discussion as 
to the comparative advantage of bands made from roving. 
No one diseussed this, and the chairman said that apparent- 
ly the introduction of the automatie banding machine had 
been largely responsible for it. 

“The bands seem to break mostly at the loop,” said Mr. 
Morton, explaining that he had found the hook at that 
point on occasion to be flattened out, which prevent the 
twist from going into the loop, and that by rounding off 
the hook he had overcome this excessive breakage.. He said 
that he has 40,000 spindles, band driven, on 30s, 40s and 
42s, and has four frames banded every day. 

Mr. Wofford asked whether the bands were made out 
of 7/8-inch cotton, and Mr. Ray said his mill uses 1-inch 
cotton. Mr. Wofford brought out that the practice of al- 
lowing the band boys to stand in the windows and ravel 
the bands before putting them on will tend to increase the 
band consumption. “We use 11 strands, 7 turns to the inch, 
3.50-hank roving, and our bands weigh about 100 to the 
pound,” he said. 

Here the chairman asked for the average weight of 
the bands, and they ranged between 92 to 120. “The trouble 
with the 120 band is in the boy tying them too tight,” de- 
fended Mr. Quinn. “If you had one of these tension de- 
vices that 120 pound band would last much longer and give 
you better results.” 

“Yes,” observed the chairman, “we would all like to have 
one of those tension devices if they didn’t want to charge 
so much for them.” 

Amount of Spinning Waste. 

The next question Mr. Harris announced had been hand- 
ed him during the day. It was, “In a mill making 30s 
yarn out of 15/16-inch staple, double roving, what would 
be a reasonable allowance of waste, per 1,000 spindles— 
roving waste, bobbin waste, lap waste, spinners waste, etc?” 

John §. Lockman offered to mail the chairman his 
figures on this, not having them with him at the time. 
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In answer to this question, Mr. Dilling read some 
figures from the test of George F. Brietz, for The Ark- 
wrights, Ine., made carding 16, 12 and 8 pounds per hour 
per card, When carding 16 pounds to the hour, making 
26s yarn, the waste per spindle in the spinning room was 
8.67 grains. Carding 12 pounds per hour gave 6.80 grains, 
and carding 8 pounds per hour gave 4.15 grains. 

Mr. Dilling also gave the figures on ends down per 
thousand spindles per hour. Carding 16 pounds, the aver- 


age’ was 60; 12 pounds, 59; and 8 pounds, 24. As to 
breaking strength comparisons on the 26s yarn, carding 16 
pounds per hour gave 60 pounds; carding 12 pounds 
brought it up to 69 pounds; while 8 pounds per hour card- 
ing gave a yarn breaking strength of 70.43 pounds. 


Travelers on No. 2 Flange Ring. 

“On a No. 2 flange ring, is it an advantage to use any- 
thing smaller than an A-1 circle traveler?”, was the next 
question, asked by Mr. Morton of Newberry, which start- 
ed the discussion into the realm of travelers. 


“T would say no,” observed the chairman. 


“T tried 5/16 but I couldn’t see any results,” said John 
S. Lockman. 

Mr. Britton was called upon, “I cannot say whether it 
would be impracticable under those conditions,” he re- 
sponded, “but I can give you a rule that I use, so that you 
can tell when you have a traveler that is too small. It 
your circle is large enuugh, when you pull the end up 
it will run around perfectly free, while if it is too small, 
you will have a pull on the yarn just the same as when 
you go fishing and get a bite on the line.” 

The opinion of Mr. Quinn was requested. “On a new 
No. 2 flange ring,” he said, “you would have a job run- 
ning an A-1 circle traveler. If the ring is old the flange 
is worn and you ean do it. But on the No. 1 flange 
ring you can use still a smaller circle than that. When 
the No. 2 wears down, it becomes about a No. 14% instead 
of a No. 2, and then you can get better results with an A-1 
circle. The larger the circle is, the more it tips over, and 
the smaller the circle the more friction it has on there.” 

“You are governed by the size of the yarn,” explain- 
ed Mr. Britton. “As a matter of fact, Mr. Crow over there 
at Drayton on fine numbers uses a 3/4 circle. It is the 
size of the yarn coming through the traveler that controls.” 

“T use an A-1 on a No. 2 flange ring, on 30s warp, and 
fin it very satisfactory,” said Mr. Ellis. “This is a new 
ring.’ ’ 

“Did you try less?”, inquired the chairman. 

“No,” answered Mr. Ellis. “I do not remember having 
tried less; certainly I never adopted it and never shall.” 

On 40s filling, said Mr. Lockman, with new rings, he 
uses the A-1 on No. 2 flange with good results. 

Professor Eaton here raised the point whether the men 
using certain circle travelers really knew that they were 
doing so by gauging them to a standard. 

“T have a traveler gauge, but a traveler man tried to 
get it away from me,” said Mr. Morton. 

“That’s just the point I wanted to bring out,” declar- 
ed Mr. Eaton. 

“This fellow said the one I had wasn’t correct, and to 
let him have it and he would send me one!” said Mr. Mor- 
ton. 

“A traveler man told me that so many spinners didn’t 
know what they have after they gauge them, until they 
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thought it best not to let them have the gauges,” said Mr. 
Lockman, who asked the next question, as follows: 
Keeping the Balloon Down. 

“Is it more practical to keep the balloon out of the 
yarn with a heavier traveler, or by some other means?” 

Mr. Quinn brought out in answer that the idea is to 
run as heavy a traveler as possible without stretching the 
yarn. “If you run it too heavy,” he said, “you will make 
the work run bad. The square point will hold the balloon 
better than the round point.” 

“On any number?”, asked Mr. Dilling. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quinn, “but of course there are some 
you cannot run a square point on, but you have a wide 
frame and are not bothered with the ballooning.” 

Mr. Harris asked Mr. Lockman if he had any of the 
“other means” for doing this he had referred to. 

“I don’t like a heavy traveler,’ Mr. Lockman replied. 
“I think the heavier the traveler the more wear you will 
have on your ring and yarn. I find there are other ways 
to get the balloon out of the yarn and run a lighter 
traveler, You can take it out with your thread board and 
your guide, and you can use a wire between the spindles. 
I am running between three and four numbers lighter 
traveler than the fellow before me ran, and I am getting a 
good deal more yarn on the quill, and it is on there tight 
enough to weave off all right. I like to run the traveler 
as light as possible. The closer you get the guide board to 
the end of the spindle it takes out the balloon, and I put 
a piece of wire on the back of the rail to separate the ends. 
It goes up within just about 3/4-inch of the yarn, and it 
holds the balloon and makes it center over the bobbin. This 
is on filling.” 

“Do you have any singlings on double roving by using 
the light traveler?” Mr. Waldrop asked. 

“No, sir,’ replied Mr. Lockman. He explained in 
answer to further questioning, that the wire goes up about 
234 inches from the rail, and is about one inch from the 
back part of the rail. He said he has no trouble in get- 
ting the stuff down on top of the quill; that he could run 
it over if it wasn’t for the boss weaver. 

Life of Rings and Travelers. 

“Which traveler wears out the ring quicker—the light 
fine traveler, or the heavy traveler?’, asked Mr. Bag- 
well. 

“The light, fine traveler will do it quicker,” said Mr. 
Quinn. “A round point traveler will wear it out quicker 
than a square point. A round point will cut right through 
the case-hardened part, whereas a square point has so 
much friction that it cannot go through.” 

“T see that it would take a bigger piece of metal longer 
to cut through anything provided you had the same amount 
of friction, but if you take the weight off and it is just 
going around the ring and not pulling against it, I eannot 
see where it would cut a groove quicker than the larger 
traveler would,” said Mr. Lockman. 

Mr. Quinn explained that 66 2/3 per cent of the friction 
is removed in the round point traveler. 

“We run some 36s and some 45s,” said J. H. Nichols, 
overseer of spinning at the Monarch Mills, “and I noticed 
that we replaced the rings earlier on the 45s than on the 
36s. We run 12/0 travelers on the 36s and 16/0 travelers 
on the 45s. We found out that our rings wore out quicker 
on the 45s than on the 36s, at the same spindle speed. 

“In speaking of travelers, we run a 3/4 circle. We did 
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run an A-l, and ran it for several years, but we had a 
lot of trouble. We thought our spinning wasn’t running 
as good as it should, so we had a traveler man come down 
and look things over. We tried out some of the 34 
circle and we got better results, and we now run 78,000 
spindles on the 3/4, with a No. 2 flange ring. When we 
changed to the 3/4 circle we had old rings, and since then 
we have put in new rings and are still using the 3/4 
circle.” 

“How many use the square point and round point?”, ask- 
ed Mr. MeNeill, and it developed that 15 present indicated 
the use of the square point. 

“Tf you want some trouble, go from the round point 
to the square point,” observed Mr. Lockman. 

“T use the square point on filling, and the round point 
on warp,” said Mr. Ray. Following this stateemnt, it de- 
veloped that 15 of those using square point use them on 
warp. 

“How often should travelers be changed on 30s warp?”, 
asked Mr. MeNeill. The replies varied from three to four 
weeks, 

“T would like to have someone explain what would be 
the trouble in changing from the round point to the 
square point,” requested Mr. Ray. 

“Well,” responded John 8. Lockman, “the round point 
having a round sharp point on it something like a needle, 
makes a very small groove in the ring where it wears, and 
when you put in the square point it has quite a wider point 
and it cannot fill up this little groove made by the round 
point; part of it is in it and part of it is out of it. It has 
to wear a new route on there.” 

After a couple of amusing incidents being related by 
Mr. Morton and Mr. Lockman, the traveler discussion was 
concluded. Mr. Dilling, however, brought out the fact that 
William P. Dutemple, southern representative of the Whit- 
insville Spinning Ring Company, has a Rotostat, which 
slows down the speed of a rotating or revolving object, on 
the principle of the slow-motion movie, and Mr. Dilling sug- 
gested that it would be very interesting to observe the 
action of a traveler in operation through this device. 
Systems of Cleaning Frames. 


Mr. Dilling next turned the discussion into the consid- 
eration of methods and systems of cleaning. He started 
it by stating that in his opinion, the average method ot 
cleaning involves picking clearers too often for good re- 
sults. He said he lets his run about six hours, on 60s and 
80s, before picking. 

“T didn’t know that anybody ever had the same idea 
on that that I have,” said Mr. Lockman. “I don’t think 
that slats ought to be picked until they have accumulated 
quite a bit on them, because there are certain portions of 
the roll that part of the flannel never touches, and if you 
accumulate a certain amount of waste it will take that 
up. I have my slats picked twice a day on 30s and 40s. 
I wipe roving every other day, top beams once a week, 


run out guides I try to keep clean. I pick rolls every - 


day, the front rolls.” 

“We pick ours every six hours,” said Mr. Smith. 
“Rolls, back and front, twice a day; guides, four times a 
day; run out guides, every hour.” 

“We are running night and day on 30s and 40s,” re- 
ported Stanley W. Converse; assistant superintendent, 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, 8. C. “We pick the 
rolls once a day and once a night, and keep the guides 
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wiped out. The slats we pick twice a day.” 

“We use clean-up hands and leave all of the cleaning 
to them,” said Stanley A. Black when called upon. 

J. J. Lever of the Pacific Mills said that on 30s warp 
and 40s filling, his spinners run 18 sides, 264 spindles to 
the frame. He said he uses clean-up hands who handle 
40 sides of filling and 20 to 30 sides of warp. 

“We run 25s and 30s warp and 30s to 45s filling, and 
our warp spinners on 25s run 26 sides, on 30s 28 and 30 
sides; on filling they run 24 sides. Our clean-up hands 
clean 34 sides. We pick the clearers three times a day, 
rolls once a week, front rolls twice a week, roving twice a 
week.” This statement was from Mr. Ray. 

“Do the doffers do any cleaning?”, asked John S. 
Lockman. 

Mr. Ray said, “No,” and Mr. Lever explained that his 
doffers clean only the heads. His slats, he added, are 
cleaned twice a day. 

“Since the doffing question has come up,” suggested 
Mr. Ray, “we figure on changing and having them clean 
up. Is it better to do doffing in sets of doffers, or is it 
better to have the doffers work alone?” 

Methods of Doffing. 

“We have two doffers to the section of 48 frames, and 
one end-piecer,” said Mr. Lever. “This gives us two 
frames stopped on filling and one on warp. The doffers 
clean the rockers once a day and the heads twice a week 
We do not use the ordinary rai] broom. We made a brush 
by taking a piece of broom handle about 16 inches long 
and using hard waste, leaving about four inches for the 
handle, and that is held up against the rail. We used to 
spend $18.00 to $25.00 a month for these brooms, but 
they do not cost us anything now.” 

“You do not wipe the spindle rail and the ring rail at 
the same time?” suggested Mr. Harris. 

“No spindles twice a week,’ replied Mr. Lever. “We 
have two doffers and an end-piecer to each section man.” 

“T have doffed singly, and in groups, and I like the 
group method the best,” reported John S. Lockman. “I 
have four doffers to the set, on some filling, and’ an end- 
piecer and a head doffer. I prefer the group doffing any 
time to any other way.” 

About five years ago, said Mr. Harris, “we sent out & 
questionnaire and at that time a majority of the men were 
using four doffers to the set, but since that time this has 
been decreased down to two in a number of cases, and a 
large number are using only one to the frame.” 

Mr. Lever explained that he uses his method in order to 
keep two section men from handling the same doffer. 

Mr. Lockman repeated that in his opinion “the best 
method is four doffers to the set where they piece up their 
own ends, but the time came when you couldn’t get doffers 
to do that. A doffer can’t learn to piece up an end in a 
week or two, and I remember just a few years ago due to 
a searcity of doffers, we had to bring farmers from be- 
tween the plow-handles and put them to doffing, and we 
had to have somebody to piece up for them. You can’t 
always pick up a doffer who can piece up. So many mills 
have started using end-piecers that everybody has to do it 
now.” 

Mr. Nichols said he uses two doffers to the frame. With 
this system, he pointed out, he doesn’t have but one frame 
stopped at a time. Further, he said, using four doffers to 
the frame it is necesary to have a head doffer with them 
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to keep them straightened out, while the section man can 
do this where two are used to the frame. 

“I use my doffers by themselves entirely,” said Mr. 
Smith, “because all my doffers are grown men, and they 
doff 7 to 24 frames, depending on the number of yarn.” 

“We changed from group doffing to one doffer to a 
side,” said T. C. Drew, Jr., night superintendent, Clifton 
Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., explaining that they had run into 
considerable trouble with the end-piecers kicking about the 
doffers tearing down ends, and under the group system, it 
was very difficult to fix the responsibility, so, he said, 
they put a doffer on each side and he does his own piecing. 

Paying for Doffing by the Hank. 

“Seven years ago we had four doffers to the side, and we 
changed it to one doffer to the frame, and pay. them by the 
hank clock,” said L. E. Wofford. “I was opposed to it 
then, but now I don’t believe you could get me to change 
back. It stops the frames a little longer, but you eliminate 
other troubles. We are running better today than we ever 
did before with the group doffing. The frame is pieced 
up before the next one is started. They are learring to 
doff faster; they are getting paid by the production.” 

George H. Hughes, superintendent, Borden Mills, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., was asked to describe his method. “I 
have not been here in the South very long, about 11% years. 
I have my doffers paid by the hank, and in addition the 
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section men and spinners are paid by the hank, and I be- 
lieve we have started up our mill much easier than would 
have been the case by paying them by the hour, or day, or 
side. We are very well satisfied and our help changes 
very little.” 

C. W. Cain, superintendent, Excelsior Mills, Union, S. 
C., also reported the practice of paying doffers by the 
hank, stating that it is extremely satisfactory, and that no 
diffieulty was experienced in changing from the former 
method of payment. 

Mr. Lockman brought up the question of establishing 
the rate in changing to the hank system of payment. Mr. 
Hughes explained that they figured the 100 per cent pro- 
duction of the frame, and based the prices on that, and 
then if the spinner got 101 per cent by running through the 
noon hour a little, it was that much gained. “We find we 
have gone above 100 per cent on both warp and filling,” 
he said. “We are running piece work wherever we can, 
drawing, speeders, spinning, doffing, section men, looms cn 
pick counters.” 

Mr. Lockman asked what arrangement was made when 
a frame broke down. Mr. Hughes said this was figured 
out, and that 75 per cent of the amount run on the opposite 
frame was allowed in the case of a break-down. 

There was some further brief discussion, following which 
the meeting was adjourned. 


New Principles in Making Ring Travelers 


By PHILIP C. WENTWORTH. 


Ring spinning will have its one hundredth anniversary 
in 1928, because the traveler was invented in that year by 
John Thorpe of Providence, R. I. With Thorpe’s revolu- 
tionary invention began the passing of the Throstle Frame, 
and was to eventually supercede the mule in all but very 
fine numbers. It would be possible to dwell at length upon 
the ring frame as a whole, to describe the old masters who 
devoted most of their lives to perfect this now indispens- 
able process of cotton manufacture, but the purpose of this 
short paper is to treat especially with ring travelers. 

It is a recognized fact that the traveler is the instru- 
ment which measures spinning limitations, i.e. the en- 
durance of the spindle, the ring and other essentials is far 
greater than the endurance of the traveler because they are 
much larger in mass and do not perform under so great a 
strain, In addition to the responsibility of twisting and 
guiding the yarn on the bobbin, the traveler is forced to 
withstand the hostile attacks of two invading elements, 
friction and centrifugal force. Friction, being a penetrat- 
ing heat, inflicts its vengeance upon the steel structure of 
the traveler at the bearing point on the ring, while the cen- 
trifugal force is the agent which leads particles of lint, 
loosened by the friction slyly under the bow of the traveler 
to lodge in the vacuum and destroy the accuracy of weight, 
greatly multiplying air resistence and also affecting the 
weight of yarn in relative proportion. In addition, load- 
ing is one of the chief causes of thick and thin places. In 
view of these well known facts, the only way to more in- 
tensify spinning is to increase the stability of the traveler 
by a more scientific process of heat treating. Inasmuch as 
the traveler in regular style has a uniform amount of ma- 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Spinning Section of the 
Southern Textile Association at Union, 





terial from horn to horn, and must be in temper in order 
to be applied to the ring, it is drawn to a tempered con- 
dition throughout. A way to change the heat treating con- 
dition has been brought about by removing some of the 
material at the bow; not an easy task to perform mechan- 
ically. However, it has been successfully accomplished. 

When tempering a traveler in this new form the heat 
acts more quickly at the point of remova] and the temper 
flows to the vital point, top of the bow, for the same rea- 
son that twist runs to a thin place in the yarn. The sleel 
structure at the bearing point, or horn, is left materially 
harder than a spring temper condition. This hard steel 
structure at the horn results is greatly enhancing the 
stability and endurance of the traveler. 

It has long been recognized that the ring traveler in its 
regular shape is an instrument very much out of balance, in 
that an opening is left between the horns ealled the 
“flange”, and the traveler itself is not a true circle. The 
result is a top heavy affair with the center of gravity well 
above the geometrical center. We believe that this is one of 
the reasons for the unevenness of wear on the spinning 
ring, also, one of the chief causes of rings wearing “wavy.” 
These defects of the traveler have received more recogni- 
tion in England and Germany than in the United States, 
the home of ring spinning and the greatest ring spinners in 
the world. Attempts to overcome this unbalanced condition 
have been made by engineers in the above mentioned coun- 
tries, by folding over the horns. These attempts to lower 
the center of gravity have not proved beneficial for the 
reason that it has required a greater length of material to 
make any given weight of traveler, and as traveler weights 
are constant, this has resulted in the use of a smaller gauge 
wire which has rendered the traveler weaker and less 
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stable. Therefore, ideas of this character have never come 
into common use or progressed beyond the experimental 
stage. 3 

The removal of material at the bow of the traveler has 
not only completely revolutionized the heat treating econdi- 
tion but the center of gravity has unquestionably been low- 
ered to a point nearer the geometrical center. This im- 
portant point was not realized until the Rotostat was 
brought into use for research purposes. 


The Rotostat is a machine which can be placed in front 
of a spindle in operation, and its speed so synchronized 
that the spindle and the traveler have the appearance of 
standing still. Now, it is possible to observe in minute de- 
tail exactly what is happening; clear understanding takes 
the place of conjecture. By the use of this machine it was 
discovered that the traveler in its new form was practically 
“floating” with the ring simply acting as a guide resulting 
in a minimum of friction. Perhaps it might be well to 
add at this point that the basic theory of the ring and 
traveler, was for the traveler to “float”, and the ring to 
guide same with only a slight bearing and the pull on the 
yarn was to be entirely governed and controlled by the 
weight of the traveler itself, consequently, the insistance on 
aceuracy of weights. 

The gradual advance and intensification of spinning, 
the coming of finer sizes and smaller circles, has caused the 
traveler to “ride” the ring flange thus upsetting the basic 
theory. The changes in traveler construction which have 
herewith been described are enlisting the deep interest of 
manufacturers and textile engineers. This interest has been 
manifested because of the fact, that figuratively speaking, 
the ring traveler has been in the dusty closet of neglect for 
nearly sixty years. This statement is being made not un- 
mindful of the manufacturing refinements which have 
been brought about in order to keep pace with the de- 
velopment of the art of ring spinning, but rather, to focus 
attention on the lack of research and the development of 

* advanced ideas and new principles. 

In carefully reading the stenographic reports of diseus- 
sions at spinners conventions, it has been noted that de- 
tails such as weights, flanges and circles, have been con- 
eentrated upon with the consequent ignoring of much more 
important subjects. It cannot be too emphatically pointed 
out that such elements as are mentioned herein are absolute- 
ly under manufacturing control, and in order to meet al- 
most every conceivable condition there has been built up 
a range of styles and sizes in ring travelers to a number 
in excess of ten thousand. Therefore, it is respectfully sug- 
gested that the practical manufacturer and the spinner can 
spend some profitable time in giving attention to some of 
the fundamental aspects of travelers. 

In the past ten or fifteen years there has been tremend- 
ous progress made in the science of metallurgy. Wonder- 
ful new irons and steels have been developed to meet 
modern and exacting conditions. A certain amount of in- 
vestigational work has proven that some of this advance in 
metallurgical science can be applied to the manufacture of 
ring travelers. One result is a new base material which is 
so superior in its inherent qualities that it is practically de- 
void of soft and hard places when drawn into a great mul- 
ticiplicity of sizes of wire. The gratifying result of this is, 
that this new material, which is now called Relevart Metal, 
responds to the various manufacturing processes to a 
greater degree of accuracy, thereby giving a greater uni- 
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formity of weights. It also responds to the heat treating 
with a greater degree of uniformity, the result being that 
the travelers are stronger and tougher as well as a smoother 
and better finished product. For years one of the chief 
difficulties of the traveler manufacturer has been to obtain 
a material devoid of soft and hard places; a metal with 
such imperfections resulted in a wide discrepancy in 
weights, heat treating defects, ete. 

A thorough investigation into the cause of the “loading” 
of a traveler was demonstrated that “loading” can be re- 
duced and sometimes eliminated within the traveler itself. 
This is a feature of utmost importance because a “loaded” 
traveler is the main reason for a great many spinning 
troubles. While the change in heat treating and the result- 
ing greater stability has discounted this important point, we 
still think that the antiloading feature is one of the vital 
importance and one that can be capitalized at a tremend- 
ous advantage. 


Rumors of New Rayon Concern. 


Bertrand R: Clarke who recently resigned from the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation and its subsidiaries, was elected 
president of that organization last June on the retirement 
of Walter W. Birge. At that time, the company needed 
the advice of a man of experience in the industry. During 
Mr. Clarke’s regime the Industrial Rayon Corporation was 
able to vastly improve the quality of its product, reduce its 
costs of production and make trade contracts which have 
insured the future success of the Corporation. Mr. Clarke 





Bertrand R. Clarke 


was the active head of the Tubize Company during its 
early stages of development into one of the outstanding 
successes in the industry. In reorganizing the Industral 
he seems to have had similar success and there are rumors 
in the trade that he will shortly head a large new company 
or be elected to the head of one of the present large con- 
cerns.- His prominence in the industry and his knowledge 
of rayon insure his success. 

W. L. Serzer is superintendent of the new Arcadia 
Mills, which have leased the Wilco Mills, at Ronda, N. 
C. He has been overseer of carding at Lenoir Cotton Mills. 
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Designing for Bedspreads 


BY OSBERT HUGHES 





Crinkle bedspreads were regarded on their first appear- 
ance as likely to possess only temporary popularity. How- 
ever, they have proven their value and have become almost 
a staple bedcovering. This is owing to their low price, 
durability and easy laundering qualities, and also to the 
many attractive styles and patterns that have been manu- 
factured. While their designing offers no new problems, 
there are many different types of fabrics being made, and 
this article is intended for the designer or mill about to 
start their manufacture or who may wish to engage in 
making more elaborate and fancy effects in place of the 
ordinary plain weave fabric. 

The most common style is a fabric with a ground stripe 
of plain weave, one up and one down, alternating with 
stripes of crinkle weave. The crinkle effect is almost in- 
variably plain weave, the ends forming the crinkle being 
placed upon a separate beam to that of the ground ends. 
The crinkle ends are usually three or four numbers heav- 
ier than the ground ends, although sometimes double ends 
of the same number are used. The top or crinkle beam is 
run under less tension than the bottom, thus allowing the 
ends to weave in faster and forming the crinkled effect 
desired. Crinkle motions for the loom have also been de- 
veloped. It will be found that the crinkle beam should be 
about 30 per cent longer than the bottom beam in order to 
run both warps off at the same time, and all cloth caleu- 
lations should be made with this in mind. 

Crinkle bedspreads are sometimes woven 80 inches wide 
on wide looms, but are often woven on narrow looms and 
seamed in the middle. When the spread is to be seamed it 
is necessary to lay out the pattern to throw one-half of the 





repeat at one: side of the cloth. Thus when it is seamed the 
pattern will run unbroken across the whole width of the 
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spread. About 1% inch of plain weave is necessary for 
overlapping the seams. 
the ground effect on the other edge of the goods if the 
bedspread is to be sealloped. Bedspreads are usually made 
in two sizes, 80 x 90 inches and 80 x 108 inches. 

A handsome crinkled bedspread may be made as shown 
in Fig. 1. It will be noted that the goods are woven on 
two looms, the crinkle on one and the center on another. 
This spread requires two seams, but instead of the seam 


It is best to run plain weave or 


running through the center it falls at the edge of the bed, 
where it is much less conspicuous. 
It is possible to weave a seamless spread on a narrow 


loom by weaving double. A warp should be prepared 
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using sufficient ends for a full width spread, and drawn 
in straight on 8-harnesses. The dobby chain needed to weave 
a plain weave spread is shown in Fig. 2. This will weave 
a double selvage at one edge, and a seam at the other. The 
seam edge should be planned to fall in a crinkled stripe, so 
that the fold, when the spread is opened out, will not be 
noticeable. 

Many interesting effects may be developed by carefully 
planned striped warps. The colors chiefly used are rose, 
gold, blue, lavender, green and ecru. This gives a range 
of six colors for each pattern, which should be quite suff- 
cient. Cords of bunched or double ends to edge the crinkle 
stripes give a pleasing effect. White crinkle stripes and 
color in the ground stripes are very popular, as are also 
solid color warp effects with white filling. Rayon of 150 
denier is extensively used for filling, on cotton warps. 

A great variety of weaves and patterns may be obtained 
on dobby looms. The 2 x 2 basket weave and mock-leno 
effects are very useful in the ground stripes. Dobby pat- 
terns may be developed by using ornamental figures on a 
plain weave ground, and the figure brought out in two 





colors by using both warp and filling float. Narrow stripes 
are made on single or two-seale order, and on a point draw, 
while wide effects may be planned on a fancy draw. 

A novel bedspread has been brought out recently using 
the mock-leno weave shown at Fig. 3’on a plain weave 
ground. A section of the drawing-in draft necessary is 
shown at Fig. 4. The figure is developed on the block 
motif formed by the weave, thus permitting a very wide 
repeat, about six to ten inches wide on the ordinary dobby. 
Careful planning will give a figure that has all the ap- 
pearance of a jacquard pattern. 

Crinkle bedspreads are woven on a jacquard loom in 
the same manner. The cards are usually cut to weave the 
cloth face up. The best way to design the ordinary plain 
weave fabric is to wash the figure in with some transpar- 
ent color, say red. The plain weave or tabby is painted on 
the ground with the same color. The bindings are then 
placed on the figure with white or black paint, on the same 
tabby as the ground weave. The card cutting directions, 
to weave face up, are,—cut white, (or black) and paper. 
This gives a plain weave fabric with the figure developed 
in filling float, on the face, and warp float on the back. 

The bindings suitable for use on the figures are de- 
pendent on the construction of the cloth. The extreme 
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floats should not be longer than one-sixth of an inch, For 
instance, should the cloth be a 60 x 54, the longest bind- 
ing should be a 9 x 1 twill, while other suitable bindings 
for this construction would be the 7 x 1 twill and 5 x 1 
twill and the 8-shaft satin weave. Too long floats will 
cause the fabric to appear ragged. 

Figure 5 shows a handsome reversible bedspread made 
on the duplex order, with a cotton warp and rayon filling. 
This is woven on a tabby ground with both warp and filling 
float. Where the filling is floated on the face, the warp 
appears on the back, and vice versa, therefore care should 
be taken when designing to keep the two effects balanced, 
in order that the fabric may look equally well on both 
sides. The point paper design for the fabric should be 
painted as follows. The warp float is indicated in red, 
the filling in yellow. The tabby ground is painted in red, 
the red figure is bound on the ground tabby with black or 
white, and the yellow figure bound on the opposite tabby 
with red. The card eutting directions are,—eut red. A 
section of the point paper design is shown at Fig. 6, on 
which the yollow is represented by crosses and the red by 


_ full squares, 


Other jacquard bedspreads are made with a warp float 
5-shaft satin or 8-shaft satin ground, and the figure in 
filling float developed with twills, satins and fancy weaves 
for binders. Usually a cotton warp and rayon filling is 
used. This style of spread is sometimes made with two 
colors of filling run pick-and-pick. This fabric is so de- 
signed as to cut two cards, one for each shuttle, from each 
line of point paper. The figure is painted in two colors, 
say red and yellow, and bound with fancy effects, shaped 
bindings, ete., on the tabby cord. The satin ground may 
be painted in in two different colors or cut in by the card 
stamper. A third effect may be obtained by allowing both 
shuttles to float together. This effect is painted in a dif- 
ferent color, say blue, and when binding, care should be 
taken to bind it both warp and filling ways. The card 
cutting directions are as follows: 

First card. Red shuttle. Cut tabby on the yellow, black 
(or white) and ground satin. 

Second card. Yellow shuttle. Cut tabby on the red, 
black (or white) and ground satin. This fabrie may be 
further enriched by using one running shuttle and planting 
the other, in which case care should be taken when design- 
ing the planted figures tn prevent them overlapping at the 
change of color. This style may be cheapened by having 
the second or planted color brought to the face in seat- 
tered places or as spot figures only, and, where it is all on 
the back of the cloth, using a cotton filling in place of the 
more expensive rayon yarn. 


Power Transmission Association, Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, announce they will make an award of $250.00 for 
the best slogan emblem design for the Association, received 
on or before June 5th. The object of the Association is to 
determine and foster the right drive or use of mechanical 
power transmission for any given installation in any fac- 
tory, shop, or place where power is used to drive machines. 
The wording of the emblem should typify this objective, 
with a striking action design, showing some application 
of or relating to mechanical power transmission. What is 
desired is something effective and striking, like “Save the 
Surface,” or “Say It with Flowers.” Suggestions should 
be sent to the address given. 
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| CURRENT TOPICS 


Reduced Imports of Cotton Cloth. 


Despite the prominence of a few kinds of imported cot- 
ton goods, it is noteworthy that American consumption of 
cotton cloth made abroad has been falling off rapidly dur- 
ing the last several years. Imports of cotton piece goods 
reached a peak of 218,970,000 yards in 1923. Then there 
was a drop, followed by a brief period of gain. But since 
early 1925 the total volume of imports has been, on the 
whole, decreasing. In 1926 only 60,680,157 yards came in 
from all countries. The value of these imports was $16,- 
257,721. The figures, however, are still above those of 
1913. 

Continental countries, notably England, appear to be 
regaining their pre-war position in the cotton piece goods 
markets of this country. Imports from Japan grew im- 
mensely during and following the war. They ranked sec- 
ond for all countries in 1924, but in 1926 they were only 
slightly above the 1913 volume from that country. This 
would seem to weigh against any serious fear of over- 
whelming competition from the Orient, where, notably in 
Japan and China, there has been great expansion in cot- 
ton textile manufacturing. Nearly 60 per cent of the cot- 
ton cloth coming in last year consisted of poplins, broad- 
cloths, madras, oxfords and other shirtings. 


Frenzied Education. 


At a recent National Education Association convention 
just one out of several thousand teachers voted nay on a 
resolution ealling for the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education. The organization that is the chief 
backer of the proposal is now one of the largest in the 
country, having a membership of about 175,000. The mem- 
bers are distributed throughout the country, in places that 
give to them exceptional influence. They have never fully 
used the vast power which they possess because of their 
numbers, their intelligence, their high respectability, and 
the deference which by the nature of their calling the 
teachers invariably command. But they are approaching 
the point, in organization and spirit, whereby they can 
and no doubt will use it in influencing publie actions of 
the national kind having to do with education. They have 
the support, en re the proposed national department, of 
many other organizations, notably one of women and others 
of the uplifting kind. 

They have abandoned or suspended the part of the 
original demand which called for a large Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidy for common school education. It is no 
doubt a suspension only; for the demand most surely will 
be renewed when the department is created as it very 
probably will be. 

The argument for a department, and for a large Federal 
appropriation to help the States provide more schools and 
better salaries for teachers, “looks good” on the surface. 
Isn’t education as important as labor or commerce or agri- 
culture, all of which and others, have departments in the 
Government, headed by cabinet members, and large ap- 


propriations for promoting the interests of the industries 
or people thus “recognized”? If the Government spends 
large sums of money on promoting the development of bet- 
ter pigs why should not appropriations for better children, 
via the schools, be made? 


In fact education, as a veritable industry, has become 
equal, in many respects, to that of commerce or agriculture. 
More than a million persons, as teachers, now belong to 
it occupationally. About thirty million persons, or more 
than one-fourth the population, now is engaged chiefly in 
attending, as pupils or students, various kinds of schools. 
And the Government can collect any amount of money 
from rich sections for spending on schools in “poor” see- 
tions. 


But that kind of argument, however appealing, does 
not dispose of the question. A Federal Department of Edu- 
cation will be a move towards Federal Government con- 
trol of the schools. It will mean putting them into na- 
tional polities. For a department wil] be useless unless it 
has funds for spending on schools and the spending will be 
futile unless the objects are controlled by the spending 
agency. Anything which a department, without subsidy- 
granting funds and power of control might do can be done 
by the United States Bureau of Education, now of long and 
creditable record. A lock-stepping system of Federal 
schools will mean the Prussianizing of America beyond the 
pattern designed by the German oligarchy. 

The continuing demand for the Federal department is 
but a symptom of educational commotions of singular in- 
terest and high concern to everyone. This country only 
recently attained its educational adolescence and is puzzled 
and disturbed by the new condition. Within the last ten 
years schools have multiplied and grown in the United 
States as never before during a similar period in any 
country. Compulsory education statutes are now  uni- 
versal throughout the country. The school is taking over 
more and more of the prerogatives of the home, the church 
and the job. Children now belong as much to the teacher 
as to the parent. And the teacher still is in much part an 
amateur, knowing and caring little for tradition, very con- 
scious of power, and having the desire of the enthusiast for 
more. High schools have expanded tremendously and the 
colleges are finding it all but impossible to handle the 
hordes battling for admission at their doors. Many leading 
educators of unquestioned authority are alarmed by it all 
and are calling for a reconsideration of former assump- 
tions, if not a halt. They say the schools are being over- 
whelmed and slowed down by large numbers of students 
who would be getting a better education, for them, if they 
were at work. Some of the colleges have instituted systems 
that aim at keeping the number of within the 
bounds of fitness. These have abandoned the commonly 
aecepted principle that evervone should be given all the 
schooling possible. 


students 


The long struggle for the proper recognition of the 
worth of formal education has culminated in a success which 
identifies schooling with all education. This is worse than 
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the old view which held schools to be in most part luxuries. 
The best of true education is procured outside of schools, 
which can only supplement and improve that which must 
be otherwise obtained. To look to schools for all of it will 
mean, in future, a people without initiative, individuality or 
self-reliance. And this will be done if the educational 
policies of the country are left to teachers in the mass. For 
the average teacher is prone to make of schooling a cult, 
to be pursued and employed in all cases for itself alone. 

The American frontier or country school of old was 
probably on the whole the best, when measured by results, 
ever devised. It helped to produce a people that were 
better informed regarding their times and, in the sound 
sense of the term, better edueated than the product of its 
elaborated and systematized successor of today. It was not 
sufficient but its deficiencies have been made up for more 
in appearance than in actuality. 

Of all institutions the school should be kept—especially 
in the matter of control—close to the home and the com- 
munity. Any suggestion that it be Federalized should be 
rejected as a thing abhorent; moteover, as something 
fraught with peril. 


Looking for Something that Isn’t There. 


Someone describes metaphysics as a blind man search- 
ing a dark closet for a black cat that isn’t there. The same 
might be said of a public operation that now has been go- 


ing on for more than a dozen years, at a cost already of 


more than one hundred million dollars. It is the work 
having to do with determining the money value of the rail- 
roads of the country. The work as carried on reached for 
the first time something like a milestone recently when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made a final finding of 
value in the case of two tiny railroad properties. Since 
the finding will be used in recovering money under the re- 
capture clause of the Transportation Act—which permits 
the Government to take over one-half of all earnings above 
a return of 6 per cent on fair value—some of the difficult 
problems may be advanced towards judicial determination. 
The biggest issue in the finding has to do with the com- 
mission’s ruling that no allowance will be made for changes 
in the value of the dollar. The finding of value is based 
on the worth of the property as it stood in 1914, plus 
additional investments since then, and less depreciation. This 
means no consideration for the “buying power” of the dol- 
lar at any time. It means, for all the railroads, a finding 
of total value that will be ten to fifteen billion dollars 
less than it would cost now to reproduce the properties as 
they stand. 

The question, with many others, will go to the courts, 
whose decision to date give support to every imaginable 
answer. In fact, for the big problems involved in the 
undertaking there are no exact solutions. The railroad sys- 
tem is practically complete. It was developed under con- 
ditions that no longer and will never again exist. From 
now on there will be only incidental additions. Abandon- 
ments of old will probably exceed the construction of new 
mileage. Public regulation of rates takes the ebb and flow 
of earnings out of the realm of normal economic laws. Thus 
in regulating earnings, the Government exercises an all 
but controlling influence over sales value, which may be 
above or below true value. 

Any finding of value must be in some extent arbitrary, 
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for there is no scientific basis on which it can be made, 
To date, all effort to determine the real value of the rail- 
roads has been scarcely more than a mental exercise, Those 
who caused the job to be entered upon held that the work 
could be done in two or three years, at a cost of only a 
few million dollars. The work as planned is not half done. 
The huge court controversies that will follow upon the ap- 
plication of findings of value to concrete operations, such 
as the fixing of rates, have hardly begun. 

It is doubtful if the job ever will be really completed. 
Sooner or later a policy different from what it contem- 
plates will have to be adopted, particularly as to rate regu- 
lation. For there is now scarcely determinable such a thing 
as the true or fair value of all the railroads. One might 
as well try to fix the money value of all the highways and 
streets. 


Foreign Cotton Production. 


The seeming addition this year to the surplus of cotton 
that came over from the previous season is offset, it is 
‘worth while noting, by a decline more than one-half as 
great in foreign production of this product. Latest figures 
give foreign production in 1926-27 in principal producing 
countries as 8,854,000 bales compared with 10,126,000 dur- 
ing the previous season. It is doubtful if the American 
erop will be much more than 2,000,000 bales larger than 
that of the last season, whose yield, however, was extraordi- 
nary in the matter of volume. 

It would seem unlikely that production abroad will be 
as large during the coming season as in the last. Foreign 
production is affected more by price levels than is that in 
this country. In many of the cotton growing realms abroad 
the growers have a wider range of choice between cotton 
and other products than, in actual practice, have planters 
in this country. The biggest decreases occurred last year 
in the three countries which are America’s most serious 
competitors in the growing of the world’s cotton. These 
are Egypt, India and China, in which aggregately the de- 
crease was about 18 per cent. 

Cotton growing was stimulated in many areas abroad 
during the period of curtailed production in this country 
and consequent high prices. It is evident, however, that 
America’s supremacy in the growing of this product still 
is invincible. 





Planting in the Dark. 


Several years ago the United States Department of 
Agriculture instituted the practice of collecting informa- 
tion from farmers regarding “intent to plant” various 
crops. It is done in the same manner as information is 
collected regarding actual acreage planted, abandoned and 
harvested, with recurring forecasts as to yields. It hap- 
pened that one of the first reports on “intent to plant” 
cotton had a bearish effect on prices, since it indicated a 
big increase in acreage for the product. Thereupon Con- 
gress forbade the department to put forth any more re- 
ports of that kind on cotton. The department still issues 
“intent to plant” reports for other products. 

The inhibition as to cotton must be a handicap to cot- 
ton farmers, who thus are deprived of authoritative in- 
formation which might be of great help to them in shaping 
their plantings in accordance with prospective needs. The 
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departments reports are not impeccable but they are 
probably the most accurate of the kind coming from any 
source. 

Farmers in the cotton country still have the benefit 
of other reports which, in some measure, are guides as to 
cotton. For intent to increase plantings of other things 
naturally implies decrease in cotton acreage. For example, 
the reports on the grains indicate an increase of about 
6,000,000 acres for those products in the South this year. 
An “intent to plant” report on cotton this year probably 
would have been of bullish tenor. 


The Weaver’s Knot and Production. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE STAFF. 


Not so long ago a friend of mine, who is intimately con- 
nected with the production in a very large cotton mill, 
was discussing with me the various things developed re- 
cently which he had found of assistance. He is of that 
open-minded type whom you will find willing to experiment 
with a new proposition and give it a thorough trial, but 
at the same time, his responsibility would not permit him 
to approve something without the ability to prove its value. 

We had been talking for some time about various things 
in different parts of the mill, and I asked him what he 
thought about the weaver’s knot and its advantages so far 
as average constructions in a cotton weaving mill are con- 
cerned. I knew of course that for the finer yarns going to 
the knitting and mercerizing trades, the weaver’s knot was 
obviously receiving widespread attention, but knowing that 
this man made largely the comparatively coarser construc- 
tions of goods, I wanted to get his slant on it. 

He told me that he is using over a hundred hand knotters 
at the present time, basing his decision to adopt the 
weaver’s knot upon two major improvements or advantages. 

In the first place, he said, he could note a decided im- 
provement in the appearance or quality of the work, and, 
second, there was an increase in production in the weave 
room, due to a decrease in the number of breaks on the 
loom as a result of knots failing to pass through the reed 
and harness, He took out his data book, and read me the 
following result of a test which he had conducted. Taking 
three looms using warps tied with the regular chicken-head 
knot, and three other looms using warps on which the 
weaver’s knot was used, he classified the knots as large 
knots, gouts, and kinked knots, and the following table was 
the result. The figures represent loom stops from the dif- 


ferent causes indicated: 
WARPS WITH CHICKEN HEAD KNOTS. 


I Se i es igen es pxmn aniline ioeai 7 

eee eae ies pai 7 10 

Kinked Knots ~~ 29 19 23 
WARPS WITH WEAVER’S _KNOTS. 

I I iin ni cick ti nasi eeepc eee 7 2 

a RTA EEE eee ae 5 7 7 

Kinked Knots ___- nab tphardie oiled anges 0 9 


This test was made on six looms, running on a 90- ineh, 
.88-yard, 60x56 construction, using 124s warp and 12s fill- 
ing. The mill man pointed out, by the way, that he could 
run this two in a dent through the use of weaver’s knots, 
instead of three in a dent, on the same construction of 
goods, using a finer reed, thereby producing a much bet- 
ter appearance on the goods. 

The figures are interesting on a comparative basis. It 
is noted that the gouts, which are not affected by the type 
of knot, are approximately the same. A difference is noted 
in the number of large knots, while the most interesting 
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feature of the test is the difference in the number of kink- 
ed knots. This represents one of the big advantages of 
the weaver’s knot, according to my friend, who explained 
that where the hand knotter is used, in tying the weaver’s 


knot, the spooler hand holds the end so that it is drawn 
tight, eliminating any tendency to kink. = ...... 


Taking up the feature of improved appearance and 
quality, the mill man explained that the weaver’s knot is 
so tied that it occupies a minimum of space. The result, 
he pointed out, is that a much larger percentage of the 
knots go through the harness, but when in the weaving, 
they are “woven under” because of their smaller size and 
the fact that the tails lie with the yarn. The fact that they 
are woven under prevents the brusher from picking them up 
after they have passed the burling tables, and presents a 
better appearing cloth. Against considerable kicks on 
knots before adopting the weaver’s knot, he said they had 
not had a complaint from this cause since its adoption. 

While my friend was discussing the subject, another 
visitor came into the office, the superintendent of another 
mill, and contributed the information that he was positive 
he had less loom stoppage through the tying of the weaver’s 
knot in the warps. On some of his fabrics, he pointed out, 
which are largely of sheeting construction, he had found it 
is best to weave one end in the dent, and that when the 
weaver’s knot is used, it slides through the fine reeds much 
better. 

We seemed to be organizing a round-table on the sub- 
ject, for I was able to add some information that a friend 
had given me previously, which was to the effect that the 
total loom stoppage in his weave room had been reduced 
something like 15 or 20 per cent. Since the stoppage caused 
by the chicken head knot was a prolific cause of irrepar- 
able bad places, there was a great reduction in seconds be- 
cause the weaver was allowed more time to look after all 
of his looms. At the same time, this man had informed 
me that he had found the cost of spooling to be increased 
somewhat at the start where the hand knotter was used, and 
that the spooler help became more highly skilled and harder 
to train. However, he assured me, he felt that the ad- 
vantages as outlined more than over-balanced these local 
conditions which could be remedied with a little time and 
training. 


The New s K F Spindle. 


For years the interest of those concerned with progress 
in spinning has been given to the possibility of an anti- 
friction bearing spindle for the spinning frame. The big- 
gest obstacle to overcome has been to use a bearing con- 
fined to such a small space that the present whirl diameters 
may be maintained. That part of the bolster on any 
spindle immediately opposite the intermediate portion of 
the whirl receives the greatest side pull, or radial load and 
consequently the ball or roller bearing would have to be 
located there. With a 15-16-inch whirl, after deducting 
the thickness of the whirl, and allowing for clearance be- 
tween the inner surface of the whirl and bolster, very lit- 
tle room is then left for an anti-friction bearing. This 
has necessitated the use of a small ball bearing with a load- 
capacity considerably below the load to which it is sub- 
jected, with the result that it was found impracticable be- 
cause of the smal] space in the spinning frame _ spindle. 
On spindles of larger whirl diameters, such as_ twister 
spindles, the space permits the use of a sufficiently large 




















ball bearing, but the cost has been in a way prohibitive. 
The S K F Industries, Inc., have recently placed on the 
market, after seven years of test and inspection following 
its perfection before it was introduced commercially, the 
S K F spindle, which is illustrated in the accompanying 
cut. The exterior of the spindle is the same as the 
ordinary spindle, but the interior differs materially. The 
new spindle consists of the blade and whirl; the base; and 
the bolster. The blade is made of the highest grade steel. 
That part of the blade‘immediately opposite and below the 





whirl is subjected to a hardening process which will be ex- 
plained, and the part in contact with the rollers has been 
machined to close tolerances. The base differs slightly from 
the ordinary base, in that provision is made to receive a 
a larger bolster. ; 

The bolster consists of the shell, the neck bearing and 
the step bearing. The shell is made from high grade steel, 
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finished to close limits and interchangeable with shells made 
years afterwards and years previously, it is stated. The 
neck bearing consists of an S K F cylindrical roller bear- 
ing, made up from a series of cylindrical rollers, an outer 
raceway, a heavy comb-shaped retainer and two guide dises. 
All parts of the bearing have been ground and polished to 
close tolerance limits. The step bearing is made from glass- 
hardened chrome alloy steel in which the glass-hardened 
point of the blade is revolving. The lower end of the blade 
is pointed to an angle of sixty degrees, ending in a ball 
point of a small radius. The cavity of the step bearing has 
an angle of eighty degrees. Above the step, the blade has a 
taper of two degrees, thirty minutes, whereas the sides of 
the step-bearing incline at an angle of two degrees, forty- 
five minutes. The theory being that after several years, as 
the step wears at the ball point, the blade settles until its 
sides come in contact with the sides of the step bearing ot 
the point A, by a circular line contact which will be worn 
down a few minutes until the step and bearing again con- 
nect at the ball point. In other words, the step bearing is 
self-adjusting for wear. ‘ 


_ The bolster is self-contained and can be removed from 
the base as easily as any ordinary plain bearing bolster, it 
is stated, and in the same manner, the spindle may be 
removed from the bolster. There is no danger of any part 
of the bolster becoming loose or dislocated when the blade 
has been removed. In the same manner as a plain bear- 
ing spindle is self-centering, so is the new spindle self- 
centering, it is stated, without losing its rigidity. 


Two interesting features are discussed in connection 
with this new spindle—lubrication and power. As to the 
first, the company states that nearly three years ago, ten 
spindles were filled with the proper quantity of oil, and 
sealed, one spindle being opened at one year intervals. The 
second spindle, run two years with the original lubricant, 
it was stated, was found with plenty of oil in the base, and 
the remaining eight spindles are still running accurately. 
The company states that at a conservative estimate, this 
would mean that the spindle needs oiling only once a year, 
and cites the instance of large foreign mills where these 
spindles have been operating for six and seven years 
adopting this method. 


As to power consumption, some interesting tests have 
been made. It is generally stated that of the power re- 
quired for a spinning frame 60 to 70 per cent is consumed 
by the spindles, and a saving of half of this power is 
claimed for the new spindle, or 25 to 35 per cent 
of the entire frame’s consumption. A test made in Europe 
on a frame of 110 spindles, 6,000 r.p.m. spindle speed, 
20s, 30s and 38s yarn, showed the following results: On 
110 S K F roller bearing spindles, 7-inch blade, the 
power consumption of spindles, countershaft, tightener pul- 
ley, and driving motor, amounted to 1.52-hp. On the 108 
plain bearing spindles, 5-inch blade, it was 2.33-hp. The 
power consumption of the countershaft, tightener pulley, 
and driving motor amounted to .766-hp. Thus the power 
consumption of the spindles alone, with the S K F 
spindle, was .754-hp., and with the plain bearing spindle, 
1.564-hp. 

Seven years ago, the company installed 800 spindles in 
Europe, increasing the installations each year until now 
there are some 250,000 spindles in actual operation, it is 
stated. The wear of the step, it is stated, is not dis- 
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The Test of Service 


A railroad’s service is judged 
on the basis of its consistent daily 
performance year in and year out. 
Without adequate rolling stock 
and proper maintenance, any 
road is severely handicapped in 
rendering dependable service to 
its patrons. 


So also in the Chlorine indus- 
try, where container equipment 
is “rolling stock” and proper 
maintenance is 
equally vital. 


The Mathieson 
Alkali Works (Inc.) 
—largest shipper of 
Liquid Chlorine in 
the world—owns 
and operates 130 
special tank cars 
exclusively for the 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


transportation of Liquid Chlorine, 
with complete facilities for main- 
taining these cars in perfect 
operating condition. This special 
equipment is augmented by many 
thousands of Chlorine cylinders 
in both 105 and 150-lb. sizes. 


Since the test of service is 
performance, these extensive fa- 
cilities are of utmost importance 
to Chlorine consumers, both 
large and small, 
because they assure 
prompt deliveries 
and that flexibility 
of container equip- 
ment which con- 
tributes towards 
maximum economy 
in bleaching opera- 
tions. 
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cernible; the spindle does not “mount” or “leap”, nor throw 
oil. : 

The S K F Industries, Inc., manufactures only the 
complete bolster, which is supplied to the spindle manu- 
facturers as a self-contained unit. Spinning machinery 
makers, it is stated, are in a position to furnish this spindle 
equipment on specification. 





What the Southern Mills are Doing. 


The annual convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will be held at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., on 
Friday and Saturday, June 17th and 18th, it has been an- 
nounced by J. M. Gregg, secretary-treasurer. The Kenil- 
worth Inn has been the scene of previous summer meetings 
of the Association, and contrary to their recollection of 
some meeting places, members recall the session there with 
pleasure. An exceptionally large attendance is expected to 
be on hand for an unusually interesting program, details of 
which will be announced later. 

One of the more important items of southern mill con- 


struction of the past month was the announcement by the 


Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., that an 
$800,000 addition would be made to their spinning mill, 
bringing the equipment up to approximately 40,000 spindles. 
Robert and Company, Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 
When the addition is completed, the spinning mill will be 
900x100 feet wide, and two stories high. .A community 
house and sixty additional houses for operatives will be 
built in the village. The new dye plant of the company, 
located at the mercerizing plant, is practically completed, 
having a capacity of 20,000 pounds a week. 

Another Tennessee item of interest is that the spinning 
mill at Prendergast has been acquired by Ocoee Spinning 
Company, of which C. B. Bagley, of Chattanooga, is presi- 
dent. According to report, W. Beswick, of the Shelbyville 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., has been engaged to operate the 
plant for the new owners. 

Report had it last month that the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, which operates a plant at Opelika, 
Ala., producing drills, will double the capacity of the 
plant there, moving machinery from some eastern plants to 
equip the addition. 

Contract for the two-story addition to the American Net 
& Twine Company, Blue Mountain, near Anniston, Ala., 
together with changes in the boiler room and storehouse, has 
been awarded to A. K. Adams & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Arcadia Mills Company, headed by C. W. Johnston 
of Charlotte, has been organized to operate the Wilco Mill, 
formerly the Ronda Mill, at Ronda, N. C. Operations will 
be resumed at the plant, which has been idle for about two 
years, 

Pinoea Mills, Charlotte, N. C., organized for the manu- 
facture of rayon draperies, have let contract to T. C. 
Thompson Co., of Charlotte, for the erection of the first 
unit of their plant, which will be 84x240 feet, containing an 
initial installation of 100 looms. 

A three-story warehouse, containing approximately 
40,000 square feet of floor space, will be built at the Gib- 
son Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C., it is announced. 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, Charlotte, N. C., are the 
engineers. 

Aeme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., has issued $400,000 
in new preferred stock, the proceeds of which will be used 
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in enlarging the mill. It is understood that an addition 
containing 16,000 spindles which will double the size of the 
plant, will be erected. 

Elmira Cotton Mills Co., Burlington, N. C., have re- 
sumed operations under the new corporation which recent- 
ly purchased it from the receivers. The new company is 
headed by W. T. Cheatham, R, W. Barnwell and Paul 
Stevens. 

King Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C., are to erect a 
$30,000 manufacturing addition, it is understood. 

The $150,000 addition to the Jennings Cotton Mill, 
Lumberton, N. C., to be 132x143 feet and to contain 168 
looms, is practically completed. Additional houses are be- 
ing built in the mill village, and considerable increase in 
the housing facilities in the Mansfield Mill village is also 
being made. 

Some additional cards are being installed in the plant of 
the Cliffside Mill, Cliffside, N. C. Highland Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. C., are also adding some cards. 

It is understood that the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., will install 168 new Draper looms to replace old 
equipment, and that ten additional houses will be erected in 
the village. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Erwin, N. C., have ordered two ad- 
ditional high speed warping units from the Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., of Gastonia, N. C. 

Erection of an addition to the Mills Mill No. 2, at 
Woodruff, 8. C., with 10,000 spindles and complementary 
looms and the necessary village to house the labor, has been 
announced. This will give the plant approximately 30,000 
spindles. The new plant will manufacture fine goods, 
principally broadcloths. The original plant manufactured 
yarns only, so that between 700 and 800 looms will be re- 
quired. 

Areadia Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., will install some 
6,000 new spindles and 200 new looms, it is announced by 
H. A. Ligon, president, which will bring the equipment to 
52,000 spindles and 1,350 looms, Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., and the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., will furnish the equipment, it is understood. 

It is announced that 100 new E Model Draper looms 
will be added to the Appleton Manufacturing Co., Ander- 
son, S. C., and that 25 new cottages will be added to the 
village. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. Fif- 
teen of the cottages will be of six rooms, and the remain- 
ing ten will be four-room dwellings. 

Gossett Dyeing and Finishing Company, Anderson, §. 
C., has been organized, with a capital stock of $200,000. 
Samuel H. Lander, president of the LadLassie Mills, And- 
erson, S. C., heads the new company, and James P. Gos- 
sett is chairman of the board. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C., is to build a two-story, 
85x100 foot community building, to contain gymnasium, 
baleony and locker rooms, club rooms and general assembly 
hall. Haskell Martin, Greenville, is the architect. Con- 
tract has been let to the Carolina Construction Co. 

Enoree Converting Co., Pelham, S. C., has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of manufacturing thread for the 
wholesale trade. H. T. Crigler is. president’ and treasurer, 
and J. C. Stuart is secretary and assistant treasurer. 

A pump house and water line, to cost about $10,000, 
will be built by the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

An addition at Mil] No. 2 will be built by the Jack- 
son Mills, Wellford, S. C. 
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An addition, to allow the re-arrangement of machinery 
so as to combine manufacturing departments, is being 
erected at the Manetto Mill, Lando, S. C. . 

The Liberty Fabrics Corporation, Union, 8. C., the 
first glove silk and glove silk underwear manufacturing 
company in the South, has been organized with Emslie 
Nicholson president; B. F. Kennedy, treasurer; and D. N. 
James, secretary and assistant treasurer. The company 
has a capital stock of $350,000. It is understood that the 
plant will be ready for operation shortly. Machinery will 
be removed from New York. S. B. Rains is general sup- 
erintendent. 

An addition to the towel manufacturing plant of the 
Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va., is being made, 
and a number of new houses are being added to the village. 

Monticello Cotton Mills, Monticello, Arkansas, which 
has been undergoing extensive improvements, held a formal 
public opening on April 20th. Forrest B. Gardner is 
general manager. 

Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, Miss., have been or- 
ganized, with a capital stock of $500,000, of which $100,- 
000 is pledged by H. C. Couch, of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. T. 8. Grayson is president, Joe Hutcheson first 
vice-president, J. L. Davis second vice-president; and J. 
B. Lee secretary-treasurer. 


New England Mill Situation. 





The first quarter of this year has proved to be the most 
satisfactory one the New England mills have had in three 
years or more. The improvements that set in last fall con- 
tinued right up to the first week in April, and it then be- 
gan to drop only in a seasonable way. The sharp improve- 
ment in cotton goods mills has been in marked contrast with 
eanditions in the woolen and silk industries. There has been 
a steady improvement in the machine shops but it is still 
very far from indicating anything like a broad and well 
sustained demand for new equipment. 

The many bad spots in the New England industry con- 
stantly come to public attention and they are so numerous 
that even though many of them have been discounted by 
experienced financiers and manufacturers, yet they con- 
tinue to form a menace to investment and a cause for re- 
eurring bursts of pessimism from those whose _ invest- 
ments have been injured and who refuse to consider tex- 
tiles of much account in this section. As an offset to the 
gloom still to be found readily enough, there have sprung 
up all over New England this year groups of citizens or 
manufacturers who believe that the time has come to show 
the hopeful side of things and denounce the constant repe- 
titions of untruths about what people really think here of 
what the future holds. 

Financiers are rigid enough in their attitude toward 
borrowers of money for manufacturing and merchandising 
eotton goods. They are very much disinclined to loan to 
any mills showing an excess of debts over quick assets. 
They give very little comfort to those who would like to 
borrow to assist in resuscitating one plant or another, or 
to prevent the removal or closing of plants in various local- 
ities. The most marked change noted is in the attitude of 
many taxpayers in mill communities. They are demanding 
that mill assessments shall be made suitably and with a first 
thought to the earnings of the plants to be taxed. 

The riot of spending freely for municipal and state im- 
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provements is ceasing. But it is no easy matter for of- 
ficials elected to economize on municipal expenditures to 
put the knife into bills, or to throw some part of the 
unequal load of taxation from the mills to citizens and in- 
dustries not connected with cotton manufacturing directly. 
The enactment of restrictive legislation at the behest of 
union labor has ceased. New Hampshire refused to pass a 
48 hour law, and Rhode Island is disclaiming any thought 
of acceding to early agitation designed to force shorter 
hour legislation that State. 


The public attitude toward the mills has its curious 
phases. In Lewiston, Me., where threats were published of 
a possible removal of the Bates Mfg. Co., of that city to 
some point in the South, the mayor of the city gave a 
hearing and listened to all that was said of the necessity for 
modifying the tax policy under which the larger share of 
the burden of valuation and assessment had been borne by 
the mills, largely as a matter of custom, There are several 
other plants in that city, the Hill, Androscoggin, and Con- 
tinental mills being among them, and the Lewiston bleach- 
ery. All of these plants have had hard sledding to meet 
increasing tax bills and hold their place in competitive 

.qarkets. It is yet too early to say to what extent actual 

reduction of taxation will take place this year but it is 
clear that citizens no longer propose to go ahead spending 
money for municipal improvement that will finally result 
in driving industries to more favored sections. 

Several meetings were held in New Hampshire towns 
and cities at which the excessive taxes on industries were 
taken up and discussed freely. Established law affecting 
taxation makes it difficult to bring about in a legal way 
some of the things citizens are disposed to do at once to 
lessen taxation but eventually within a few years it will 
come about that systems of mill taxation will be revised in 
favor of industry and not against it. 

In New Bedford, the center of the fine goods industry, 
where for some years past it has been a daily pastime to 
inveigh against manufacturers, managements, and mills in 
general, several meetings have been held at which the ad- 
vantages of the city as a manufacturing center were dis- 
cussed dispassionately, and the attitude was taken that it 
was full time to stop baiting the cotton mills. A Boosters’ 
club was formed and the members are taking care to meet 
and defend the mill men, and to take public cognizance of 
misrepresentations of the actual conditions by people in or 
out of the city. 

In Fall River, where the population has been declining 
and taxation rising, vituperation has been slowly giving way 
to a spirit of trying to get all the facts and meet them 
soundly. Owing to the extensive system of schools of a 
very high grade maintained by the municipality, the reduc- 
tion of taxation has not been easy, but very recently the 
committee in charge of the schools desired not to attempt 
to build any more expensive buildings until it was clearly 
shown that some more economical way of meeting the situa- 
tion was unavailable. 

Some of the western Massachusetts and the Connecti- 
cut communities have been quietly conspicuous in encourag- 
ing any effort to lessen the tax burden on mills. In several 
cases attempted improvements certain to bring about large 
expenditures, have been voted down for no other reason 
than the people are beginning to see that economy in taxation 

is vital if the recovery of New England textile industries is 
to make safe headway. 
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Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office: §14-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our New Consolidated 
Automatic Feeder, Buckley Opener and Breaker Lapper 





This machine combines greater cleaning power with more gentle 
treatment of the cotton. The Continuous Gridded surface from 
Cylinder to Cages and Full Width Feed gives Perfect Regulation of 
Weight, Improved Quality, Increased Production and Reduced 
Cost of Operation. 


A Modern Consolidated Picker Unit 
for all Classes of Cotton 
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Less has been said of the course of labor unionism than 
of taxation. But it is stated that on several occasions where 
textile union leaders have attempted to ride with a high 
hand, intimations from some of their followers have re- 
sulted in a change toward conciliatory measures in dealing 
with either the manufacturers’ representatives, or the un- 
organized workers. 

Much of the political and social change seen in many 
centers has been brought about through activities on the 
part of members of the New England Council to inculeate 
more sectional and local pride and to overcome the idle 
talk of “civic and social uplifters”’, who have had nothing 
quite so interesting to do as to air unAmerican, and dis- 
gustingly anti-New England views of social, religious, and 
political equities. It has been possible to suppress a great 
deal of idle chatter through the passing of dividends on old 
established industries. Those dividends served through 
trustee ownership and direction to furnish a secure living 
to many highly educated but nevertheless half-edueated peo- 
ple who belittled anything that savored of New England 
thrift and common sense. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the serious 


interest shown in some parts of New England recently be- * 


cause of a statement of southern operative and living con- 
ditions in industrial centers, emanating it was said from 
bishops and clergymen. One of the most gratifying re- 
actions to the talks of these learned men was the quick 
assembling of manufacturers and others ready to defend 
their position by pointing out the extraordinary uplift that 
has actually taken place in a single generation among those 
who have become skilled mill employees. In other words, 
the southern manufacturers and leaders in, industrialism 
were determined not to take a “licking lying down”, what- 
ever justification preachers or teachers may think they 
have for their sharp and widely circulated criticism. 

Many New England manufacturers and investors have 
a@ money interest as well as other interests in southern in- 
dustries, and they rather feel quietly elated that the real 
workers there stand ready to admit their faults, whenever 
constructive criticism is offered to them, but also to fight 
back good and proper, when half a tale of conditions is 
given circulation, to the derogation of industry, by men 
whose position should be an assurance of the fair balancing 
of all of the facts. 

The fine and faney goods industry in New England is 
easily in the strongest position for some years past. Stocks 
are at a minimum and contracts are being placed on fine 
faney materials for early fall delivery. Premiums have 
been paid for spot deliveries of rayons, dimities, silk and 
cottons, some of the broadeloths, and voiles. Contracts 
have also been placed by converters with a feeling of great- 
er security in value than has prevailed for two years, at 
least. 

The gingham mills are still staggering along with im- 
provement slow but unmistakable as compared with last 
year. Finishers are busier than they have been for years. 
Corporation printers are all running their plants overtime 
trying to meet deliveries asked for. Pereales have sold 
very freely. Greater quantities of rayon yarns are now 
being used in New England mills than ever before and the 
demand for the fine sheer rayon fabrics in voile, and box 
loom weaves has been very strong and active. Rayon al- 
pacas have sold to the extent of 300,000 pieces for de- 
liveries this year, in the estimation of some handlers of 
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those lines. 

The bleachers have not done as well as the printers, and 
the wide sheeting mills have been forced through inereased 
competition to run along on a full product on a very nar- 
row profit margin. 

Prospects for a ecntinued good business are very fair. 
New England attributes its measure of improvement to the 
lower and steadier price of raw cotton than in any re- 
cent year, and to the stability of low prices for cloths. 
Printed goods have undoubtedly been produced and sold 
in larger quantities than ever before for dress purposes 
and the revival of better qualities of fine yarn dyed cot- 
tons and sheer rayon mixtures for summer wear is becom- 
ing noticeable, thus foreshadowing another good spring 
season starting late this year. There are still many idle 
plants and plants in the hands of creditors but on the 
whole the New England textile industry is pulling stronger 
and has probably seen its worst days for a long time. 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B, BEER. 





New Orleans, April 5th, 1927. 

Although exports from the United States and takings 
of American cotton by spinners of the world continue of 
record breaking proportions, the world’s available supply 
of American, exclusive of mill stocks, remains large, about 
9,594,000 bales vs. 7,099,000 last year, due to last year’s 
enormous crop, which, while smaller than the government’s 
estimate of last December, was more than ample for the 
season’s wants. 

Compared with one month ago values are about $1 
per bale lower in consequence of a falling off in trade de- 
mand for raw cotton and cotton goods on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER 

Corron Spinners For Six Monrus Enpine WITH 

CLosEe oF JANUARY. (LinTERS Nor INCLUDED.) 


Bales:— This season Last season 

World’s consumption for first six 
ME rik Suse os vee as 0 12,934,000 12,338,000 
Of which American ............ 7,224,000 6,974,000 
World’s mill stocks January 3l1st.. 4,681,000 4,648,000 
Of which American ............ 2,988,000 2,862,000 


These returns were rather disappointing so far as con- 
sumption is concerned, but since they represent the period 
when distribution was just getting under way, better re- 
sults are looked for the last half of the season. 

Compared with last season, exports from the United 
States to last Friday were 8,899,000 bales vs. 6,585,000, and 
spinners takings were 12,964,000 bales agains 11,656,000. 
Indications are that exports from the United States this 
season will approximate 11,000,000 bales vs. 8,252,000 last 
season and that spinners takings will approximate 17,000,- 
000 bales vs. 15,090,000 last season. Nevertheless indica- 
tions are that the world’s carry-over of American cotton, 
including mill stocks, will be about 8,000,000 bales compared 
with 5,362,000 at the close of the last season. 

As to preparations for the new crop, advices indicate 
that they are well advanced in the eastern half of the belt, 
but somewhat backward to the west of the Mississippi River 
where, however, better progress has been reported of late, 
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Slaves 


N olden days mankind slaved 

for a mere. pittance, weaving 
textiles with laborious slowness 
and irregularity. Squalid build- 
ings reeked with the sweat of 
toiling thousands so that nobles 
might tread upon the magnifi- 
cent wares into wnich they wove 
their very lives. 


Today machinery has become 
man’s slave and Halton Jac- 
quards tirelessly, accurately and 
quickly weave the finest fabrics 
that go into the millions of 
homes throughout the land. 
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Mascher Street, below Oxford 
PHILADELPHIA 


H. A. FORBES, Selling Agent 
P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 
Telephone Lambert 8592-W 


‘When You Install a Halton Jacquard— 
You Install the Best’’ 
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due to more favorable climatic conditions. Returns to a 
private bureau indicate 88 per cent of the land prepared 
vs. 94 per cent at this time last year. 

Concerning the contemplated acreage to be devoted to 
cotton this year, private returns range from an average 
reduction of 8.7 per cent to an average reduction of 16.3 
per cent, while the consensus of opinion at present is that 
the average reduction will be about 10 per cent. 

There is a good season in the ground this year, as was 
the case last year, especially in Texas, which is a big 
asset as regards the probability of making a good crop 
with anything like average growing weather in the future. 

Tora, Texas AVERAGE RAINFALL. 


Inches:— This season Last season Normal 
For Febrnary <0... 0.00% ose 2.08 0.34 1.86 
Oct. Ist to Feb. 28th. ...... 12.83 12.34 10.78 


Returns as to fertilizer sales in the cotton region in- 
dicate the probability of a greater use of the plant food 
than thought probable one month ago. Sales to the close 
of February were about 35 per cent less than for the same 
time last season, whereas sales to the close of March are 
only about 25 per cent smaller than last year. 


Returns to Secretary Hester show sales of fertilizer ‘ 


tags in nine eotton states, for eight months, August to 
March, both inclusive, to have been 1,928,950 tons vs. 2,- 
583,206 tons for corresponding time last season. 

Concerning the boll weevil, Washington reports: “The 
Mississippi Valley may expect a somewhat heavier infesta- 
tion than was experienced in 1926; the infestation decided- 
ly decreasing to the eastward. However, in the eastern areas 
sufficient weevil’ will be present to cause serious damage, 
provided weather conditions during the cotton growing sea- 
son are favorable for weevil development. In Texas, espe- 
cially in the central portion, the weevil population was de- 
cidedly increased during latter part of 1926.” 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co.’s 70th Anniversary. 

The T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, Chambersburg, Pa., 
manufacturers of power transmission machinery, is cele- 
brating the seventieth anniversary of its establishment. 
Early in 1857, T. B. Wood, who was then master. me- 
chanie of the Franklin Railroad, together with Peter B. 
Housum, a young millwright of considerable ability, form- 
ed a partnership beginning business on May 1, 1857, under 
the name of Wood & Housum, to manufacture appliances 
for producing and transmitting power. Housum was kill- 
ed in the Civil War, and the business was continued by 
T. B. Wood until 1868, when his son, George A. Wood, 
and Levi D. C. Houser, shop foreman, were taken into the 
firm. Mr. Houser retired in 1884, being succeeded by 
Theodore M. Wood. The name was chaanged to T. B. 
Wood & Sons, and continued until T. B. Wood’s retirement 
in 1889, and George A. Wood and Theodore M. Wood con- 
ducted the business under the name of T. B. Wood’s Sons. 
In 1899 Charles O. Wood was taken into the firm. 

The business was incorporated in 1906, Under the name 
of T. B. Wood’s Sons Company, with George A. Wood, 
president; Theodore M. Wood, vice-president; William H. 
Fisher, secretary; Charles 0. Wood, treasurer. In 1925, 
George A. Wood, president, died and his brother, Theodore 
M. Wood, was elected president, Charles O. Wood being 
made vice-president. 

During the seventy years of its existence, the company 
has specialized in power equipment, and today its line em- 
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braces shafting, couplings, set collars, pulleys, hangers, 
pillow blocks, friction clutches, belt tighteners, rope sheaves, 
ball bearings, and every appliance needed for the me- 
chanical transmission of power. Its growth has been a part 
of the developments and progress made in this line, and the 
organization represents today the result of seventy years 
of specialized effort and experience. 


Fairbanks-Morse Takes Over Fairbanks Scale Business. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chieago, has taken over 
the seale business of The Fairbanks Co., of New York. 

In 1916 Fairbanks-Morse purchased E. & T. Fairbanks 
and Company, with its scale factories at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and East Moline, Ill. The Fairbanks Co. of New York, 
however, held the distributing rights for Fairbanks scales 
in the eastern and southern portions of the United States 
and abroad. The present transaction gives Fairbanks- 
Morse complete control of the manufacturing and distri- 
bution of Fairbanks seales. A scale manufacturing plant 





W. S. Hovey, the New President. 


at Birmingham, England, as well as the London sales 
agency and all other sales agencies throughout the worid, 
are included in the deal. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company is well known as a large 
manufacturer of Diesel engines, electric motors, pumping 
equipment, home light and water outfits, windmills, coal- 
ing stations, railroad standpipes, ete. 

Practically coincident with the change just described 
the directors of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, elected W. 
S. Hovey as president, the former president, C. H. Morse, 
becoming chairman of the board. 

The elevation of Mr. Hovey to the presidency brings a 
man to the helm of the company who has worked his way 
up through the ranks, and who has a thorough grasp on all 
factors of this widely extended business. He will remain 
general manager, a position he has held for many years. 





Harry Kiigore has been made secretary of the Wood- 
ruff Mills, Woodruff, S. C., succeeding bis father, J. B. 
Kilgore, who has been made vice-president and general 
manager. 
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written regarding ways 
and means of obtaining 
improvement in the operat- 
ing and production ends 
of the Textile industry. 
Being in the oil business, 
we'll stick to that end. 

And, while we can say (with pardon- 
able pride) that we know our business, 
we never for a moment lose sight of the 
fact that you know vours. 

Take the lubrication of your textile 
machinery, for instance. You know that 
end of it pretty thoroughly—but can you 
know too much about it? 

Isn't it reasonable that The Texas 
Company’s staff of Lubrication Engineers 
—men who have spent years in perfecting 
their knowledge of this highly specialized 
branch of Lubrication—can assist you in 
obtaining even lower maintenance costs, 
in securing better machinery operation, in 
obtaining greater production—and greater 
profits ? , 

It is more than reasonable. It is possible. 

Time and again, often in cases where 
we were told it couldn’t be done, our 
Lubrication Engineers, after cooperation 
with the principals in charge of lubrica- 
tion, have shown the way to improved 
machinery operation—and worth while 
savings in lubricants and costs. If you 
wish it, we are prepared to effect similar 
savings through your plant. Not by guess- 
work, but by keeping accurate cost records 
that speak in terms of dollars and cents. 

When a TEXACO Lubrication Engi- 
neer makes a recommendation regarding 
the kind and quality of lubricant to use, he 
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TEX ACO—for Dependable and Economical Lubrication—TEXACO 





This 


Priceless Service 
to every 


TEXACO Customer— 
to YOU, for example 


is speaking with more than the authority 
of his own convictions. Back of him is the 
collective experience of a group of men 
who have been testing, observing and rec- 
ommending lubricants on every type of 
power unit and machine in the textile in- 
dustry. 


These men have found that different 
conditions require different lubricants. 
That older machinery may require lubri- 
cants quite different from that which is 
new. That different “hoop-ups” effect 
the type of oils which work best. 

And when, within one company, where 
the same types of machines are used, an 
oil works better in one branch mill than in 
another (and this has been known to hap- 
pen) our engineers will tell you of it and 
suggest the proper remedy. 

Now, much as we believe there are 
many, many places in the Textile Indus- 
try where the free services of TEXACO 
Lubrication Engineers might be used with 
profit, we don’t know it all, but by pooling 
our own experiences and knowledge with 
yours we know we can furnish a prompt 
and satisfactory solution to any problem 
relating to the selection of lubricants for 
any type of Textile Mill Machinery. 

Do not hesitate to write us or ask us to 
cooperate with you in person. That is 
what we are here for. 


TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. C5, 17 Battery Place, New York City vy 
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Luruer H. Hopges, of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Company, Spray, N. C., was recently elected governor 
of the 57th District of Rotary Inter- 
national, at the annual convention of 
the district in Wilmington. The dis- 
trict contains forty clubs, and the gov- 
ernor has supervision of the work 
done by these clubs. Mr. Hodges’ 
takes office on July Ist. Meantime, 
he will attend the convention of Rotary 
International at Ostend, Belgium, in 
June. Mr. Hodges is well known in 
southern textile cireles. He is co- 
author, with Miss Harriet L. Herring, of the series of 
articles on Practica] Industrial Economics now appearing 
in Corron, 

Hue F. Lrrruz has resigned as assistant treasurer of 
the Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. C., to accept a similar 
position at the American Spinning Co., Greenville, S, C. 
He will make his home in Spartanburg. 

A. Frrcusson Macintyre, who has been agent of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. and of the 
Maginnis Mills, New Orleans, La., has succeeded Mr. Lit- 
tle at the Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, 8. C., in the posi- 
tion of agent. J. N. Badger continues as superintendent at 
the Appleton plant. 

Rosert Lassirer, of Charlotte, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
succeeding J. E. Sherrill, resigned, who will, however, con- 
tinue as a member of the board of directors. 

James Leg YounG, Jr., of Macon, Ga., was presented 
with the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
medal at the Honor Day Exercises at the Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, in April. Mr. Young is a student in 
The A French Textile School of the institution. 

Rautpx L. CuisHoiM has been made agent of the Winns- 
boro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., sueceeding Gordon A. John- 
stone, who resigned to become resident agent of the Loray 
Mill, Manville-Jenckes Company, at Gastonia, N. C. Mr. 
Chisholm was at Winnsboro some years ago, later going to 
Boston as assistant to H. C. Everett, Jr., treasurer. He 
has recently been connected with the Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

Currrorp B. Hayss, for the past year production man- 
ager of the Pacific Mills, has become general superintendent 
of the Pacific Mills division at Lyman, S. C., succeeding 
Leonard 8. Little, who resigned to become general works 
manager in charge of manufacturing at Joseph Bancroft’s 
Sons, Wilmington, Del. "Ty : 

Frssenpen §. BuancHarp has-been promoted from the 





-_ . “position of assistant to the treasurer to the position, of pro- 


“duction manager of the Pacifie Mills, succeeding Mr. Hayes. 
Newton G. Harvie has been promoted from production 
manager to superintendent of the Oconee Mills Co., West- 
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minster, 8. C. 

JosePH EK. Hopexins has been appointed manager of 
the New England Branch of Jenkins Bros., with head- 
quarters at 524 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, Anthony D. 
Weber is assistant manager. After almost 40 years of 
service with the company, John D. Stiles, former manager, 
has passed from the active to the retired list, retaining his 
interest in the company. - 

S. W. Grices, formerly overseer of carding at the Mo- 
bile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala., but more recently with the 
Montala .Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala., has been transfer- 
red to the position of overseer of carding at the Autauga 
Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 

E. 8. Kennepy, formerly in the sales division of the 
Wildman Manufacturing Co., has become connected with 
The Viscose Company, traveling the Western territory with 
headquarters in the Philadelphia office. 

Hucues L. Srever, southern representative of the 
Borne, Serymser Company, is now in Europe, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Siever, inspecting the installations of 
Breton Minerol oil spraying process in several foreign 
mills. 

Orro Pratt is now representing the Edward H. Best 
Company in Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas. He has headquarters in Atlanta. 

JAMES Newsom, formerly manager and superintendent 
of the Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. now has a 
sitnilar position at the Milstead Mfg. Co., Milstead, Ga., 
succeeding Thomas J. Callaway, who has been made gen- 
eral sales director of the wiping waste division of Valley 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

M. H. Carrer has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., and has become 
overseer of spinning, spooling, warping and slashing at 
the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., succeeding C. W. 
Petit resigned. 

S. H. Lanner, president of the Lad-Lassie Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., is president of the newly organized Gossett Dye- 
ing and Finishing Company, Anderson, and E. P. Cofield, 
general manager of the Lad-Lassie Mills, has a similar 
position at the new dyeing concern. 

P. L. WaaGner has resigned as superintendent of the 
Springstein Mills, Chester, 8. C. 

A. C. LineperGer, JR., is vice-president and general 
manager of the newly formed Thies Dyeing and Processing 
Company, Belmont, N. C., and C. M. Geer is seeretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Lineberger is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Art Cloth Mills, Inc., Lowell, N. C., and Mr. Geer is vice- 
president and general manager of this concern. 

W. W. Spiaww has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Walhalla plant of the Vietor-Monaghan Company, Wal- 
halla, 8. C., to accept a similar position at the Orr Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, §. C. He is succeeded at Walhalla by W. 
M. Bennett, from the Monaghan piant of the company. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 





“Every Knot 
a Weaver’s Knot” 





EQUIPMENT 


How much is your floor space worth? Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping equipment suf- 
ficient to meet your mill production, requires but 


half the space needed for old type machines. 


e HE modern industrial buyer has 
learned the economy of using only 
the best and most efficient equipment. 
The expense of mistaken economy many 
times spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

It isn’t the tirst cost that counts. 
The big thing to watch foris the service— 
the continuous saving. 

Use Barber-Colman Automatic 


Spoolers and High-Speed Warpers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASss. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Here’s Another Good Spool Made by US 
THE FIBRE BOUND 


Improved by time and tested by experience 


Spools of this type made 25 years ago are still going strong. The 
heads are of wood, but the rims are bound by one-piece fibre bands 
shrunk on—and guaranteed to stay on. 

If you feel that vulcanized fibre head spools are too expensive, try 
these. The cost is less than U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, but 
more than Boynton Shield Spools. 

In some respects these spools equal fibre head spools. For instance, 
there are no edge slivers to injure operatives’ hands or break down 
ends. 

An added advantage is that. they have the same dimensions and 
thickness of heads as your regular spools, requiring no adjustment 
of traverse motion. 

The only reason we stopped making these spools some years ago 
is that just previous to the war it became impossible to obtain the 
proper material for binding the heads. It wasn’t because of any 
trouble with the spools—25 years in service and still going strong 
proves that. 

The usual U S Guarantee of Satisfaction goes along with every 
order. 



























Write, Wire, or ’Phone 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE. S. C. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 





Cf pert. orR BOBBINS, 
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I see where “N. B. (Mass.)” and “O. O. (Pa.)” are 
taking me to task for an error in the production formula 
recently included on this page. I wish to thank these 
gentlemen for the correction. I certainly should have said 
Cireumference instead of Diameter or else indicated that 
the diameter was to be multiplied by 3.1416. I only wish I 
did have some way to lay it onto that Blank Editor, but I 
will have to own up to the corn and say it was a mistake of 
mine. 

It is interesting to note from the comments that “Old 
Timer’s” articles are being carefully read, and I’m not sure 
but that it pays to let an error slip through once in a while 
just to see how many will check me up. 

I am going to make the suggestion to any reader who 
did not catch the error but who did save the formulas that 
were printed on page 351 of February Corron, that they 
turn to page 567 of April Corron and read these two let- 
ters to which I refer and then change that formula so as to 
make it eorrect. 

* * * 

“Good will is the disposition of a pleased customer to 

return to the place where he has been well treated.” 


The above wording is taken from a decision handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court. That is the 
highest tribunal we have. Those words were agreed upon 
by a body of men who have been selected for their great 
knowledge of law, for their foresight, and for their fair- 
ness. 

Will my brother overseers and superintendents please 
explain to me then why more of us do not profit by such 
a profound statement—a statement which is so easy to 
understand—a statement any of us can use in our every 
day work—a statement that would be worth more dollars 
to each one of us than any other one thing we could do. 

Business men will tell you that there is no practical 
way to estimate in dollars just how valuable “Good Will” 
is to a firm or business. That same reasoning applies to 
every overseer and superintendent in the cotton mill busi- 
ness. 

It matters not how much improvement is brought about 
in machinery—if improvement in machinery and manage- 
ment should get to such a high state of perfection that a 
spinner could attend 5000 spindles, a frame hand attend 
20 speeders, a -weaver run 200 looms,,we will still have 
human beings to manage. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer’” finds the sunshine of living 


And just as long as we come in contact with human 
beings, there is going to be the element of “Good Will.” 

A business firm does not gain good will by selling eus- 
tomers goods and then not making «+ pay for them. A 
business firm does not gain good will py giving customers 
presents or something that they do not pay for or the 
handing out of special favors in any way. 

Such a firm does gain good will by giving a good honest 
dollar’s worth for the customer’s dollar. It gains good 
will by being absolutely fair in its dealings; by showing no 
special favors to any one customer; by being accurate in 
its accounts; by being above all things what you would 
describe in an individual, a human being, as being a 
“Gentleman”. 

Say brother, isn’t your career a business so far as you 
are concerned ? 

Isn’t it a fact that you are an overseer or superintend- 
ent for what you can make out of it for yourself and 
family? 
grow—grow to be a more successful overseer or superin- 
tendent ? 

Then why in common sense don’t you make some effort 
to conduct your business of being an overseer or super- 
intendent along the lines of building up that wonderful 
asset—that thing that the Supreme Court of these United 
States says is the most valuable asset any business can 
have—“Good Will’. 

Now be very careful that you do not misunderstand me 
—I do not say that you must not have discipline—good 
lord no. 
not know how to hold the respect of the people he comes 
in contact with cannot hold discipline and he will never, 
even if he should live to be a thousand years old, he will 
never be a big man. 

As explained in the foregoing, business firms do not 
gain Good Will by being familiar with their customers, 
by doing them any special favors, ete. Neither will any 
overseer or superintendent get very far with that kind of 
management. 

' Work that brain of yours, brother—study successful 
business firms—successful men— 

Be One! 


Don’t you have visions of making your business 


In fact the overseer or superintendent who does 


. * ~ 
If you realize that you have gotten up with a grouch of 


a morning, then let the second hand do the changing and 
placing of the help and you will be using good judgment. 
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How is Your Business Growing? 


More business! More sales! More 
profits! More today than yesterday— 
this week than last—this year than the 
year before. 

‘Sell and Grow’’ is a great urge, but 
it is only half the truth. For progress 
in business is not just material increase. 


There is growth in reputation, the 
development of confidence and good- 
will. Growth in the loyalty and effi- 


ciency of employees; in the enthusiasm 
and capacities of executives. A better 
product is growth; and so is the elim- 
ination of wasteful practises. Better 
Budgeting is growth—budgeting based 
on more competent analysis of the 
facts and figures of one’s business. 
Growing in the will and power to 
serve, business develops the means to 
larger earnings and broader service. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS — SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO AKRON MIAMI 
BOSTON ROCHESTER CANTON TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS 
BALTIMORE WHEELING TOLEDO 


RICHMOND ERIE DAYTON JACKSON 


WINSTON-SALEM YOUNGSTOWN CINCINNATI 
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CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton wictatsd id Falls, selena U.S.A. 





LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Lambeth Spinning Tapes 
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Desires Mill Layout. 


Epitor Corron : 

I would be glad to see the opinions of some of your 

readers as to the proper lay-out for a 25,000-spindle yarn 
_ mill divided equally in 50s warp and 70s filling, (12,500 
spindles on warp and 12,500 spindles on filling), g 

the number of breaker pickers, finisher pickers, cards, 
sliver lap machines, ribbon lap machines, combers, two-pro- 
cess drawing, slubbers, first intermediates, inter- 
mediates, roving frames and jacks. I do not wish to run 
combers any more than 90 to 100 nips per minute. 

I have had several arguments regarding an appropriate 
layout for a yarn mill of this size, and would appreciate 
receiving data covering the foregoing machines together 
with the weights of stock for them. 

Contriputor No. 2719. 


giving 


second 


Trouble in Sizing Ball Warps. 


Kprror Corron: 

Trouble in sizing white ball warps, while the colored 
warps come off all right, is reported by “N. W. (N. C.)”. 
He says the white yarns take on slack after they get about 
five or six rounds on the dry cans. 

As I understand his work, he is running colored and 
white work, and the colored warps are boiled and dyed 
through and through, eausing an even shrinkage of each 
thread, whereas the sizing of the white warp is more on 
the surface, and it dries faster, losing its grip on the metal 
eans when they have made a few rounds, while the colored 
work grips the cans until nearly completed. 

As an experiment in this connection, I suggest that he 
add some weight or tension to hold back to the white warps 
and see if he doesn’t get 
slasher I know yarns will creep if there is not a regular 


some improvement. On a 
tension on the beams. 

Another point he might investigate is to see if the ball- 
ing head sets too close to the warper front. This will cause 
slack warps as the tension is not equal on all the threads. 
The heads should be set about 18 to 20 feet away from the 
delivery roll so that each thread will have about the same 
tension when it is wound on the ball. 

It is a hard job to diagnose a case when you can’t see 
the patient, but sometimes we can throw out a hint that 


will set a fellow thinking along the right lines. 
0. T. (N. C.) 


Epiror Corron : 
Replying to your contributor who recently submitted a 


question on the ball warping machine, will say that the 
information given is very meagre. A balling machine may 
mean a Denn warper having from 1,000 ends up. In this 
event, these would have water bands tied on at short in- 
tervals. Then again, if they are made on a section long 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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chain warper, up to say 500 ends, these ought to have a 


spiral wound string put on at the boiling box. So you 3ee 
it is going to be kind of hard to make the proper sugges- 
tions for remedying this. 

One suggestion—no matter how these warps are made— 
The 


through the size, for the reason that the dyed warps a 


is this: white warps ought to have one more run 


absorb 


more size in two runs than the whites unless the whites 


were bleached. 


Now if these white warps are not broken on the cans 


—just show slack places here and there—by splitting these 
in two parts and laying in at the beamer all across it will 
Just as one would do if it were three colors. On any 


be 


help. 
kind of beaming, pieces of the same color should never 
They should 
across the full width of the loom beam. 


laid in side by side. always be scattered 


To get good beaming results from Denn warping, I have 
found from experience that when the ends reach 800 and 
split. They have all the slack places 


also produce nicer cloth. 


up, they should be 
evened up and beam faster; 
I hope these few remarks will help our friend out of 
his trouble. 
Mack (Ga.) 
Causes for Breaking Strength Varying in Indenti- 
cal Fabrics « of Different Widths. 


Epitor Corron: 

I have heard the question of different breaking strengths 
of different widths of the same construction of goods dis- 
cussed several times, and have made several tests on dif- 
ferent widths of cloths by breaking the 

After reading the question of “Contributor No. 
He said that with three widths, 
60 sley, 


than the 


roods., 

1045,” 

we made another test. 72- 

inch, 81-inch, and 90-inch, of 

stronger, way, 

After our test we all 
that the breaking strength of the cloth 


56 pick goods, the 
cloths of 


at the same 


72-inch is warp wider 


the same fabric. arrive 
conclusion: First, 
can be kept more uniform with a friction let-off on the 
loom, That is, a rope or chain or strap let-off, than with a 
Bartlett or any gear let-off outside of the Bartlett Roper 
let-off, which 
from the beam as the warp gets smaller. 

All weavers, I noticed on 
that it is more bother to keep their widths uniform or to the 
standard on a 72-inch loom than it is on a 90-inch or 99- 
I am now talking of gear let-offs. Walk down a loom 


has a loosening tension device that works 


suppose, have broad work 


inch, 
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KYCO No-Glare has all the advantages of window Filters out 

shades and blinds and none of the disadvantages. 10° to 15° 
No- Glare is a sky-blue liquid that when painted or ft heat 
sprayed on the window forms a translucent film that me Bat 
filters the sunlight, admitting 94% of light but elimi- yetadmits 
nating the glare and from 10° to 15° of the heat. Thus 94% of 
you get a diffused light that is ideal, coo] and restful. light. 







The use of No-Glare eliminates the expensive instal- 
lation and maintenance of window shades and saves 
the time spent in adjusting the shades two or three times 
a day to meet the changing light conditions. 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass—yet rain or weather 
conditions do not effect SKYCO No-Glare. Neither will 
it rub, or flake off. Yet you can remove it easily with 
warm water and a brush. Just as effective if applied 
on inside of glass. 

Very economical—costs less than 44¢ per square foot of glass 
coated. One application lasts through the sun-glare season. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
1190 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. Chicago Branch: 104 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Used by textile mills every- 
where. Sold by mill supply 
houses. Order a trial gallon 
today at $3.50 and try it on 
a “‘glary’’ window. 
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alley and slide your hand over the face of the cloth to get 
the tension, and you will find the narrower the cloth the 
tighter the cloth, and of course that means a closer weave 
hugging the staple of the warp yarn, which will cause a 
stronger break. 

I have tested the strength of several different widths 
and have found as high as five points difference between a 
72-inch and a 90-inch. The 72-inch being five points 
stronger than the 90-inch, and the wider the cloth the weak- 
er the break. 

Here is a test that has been made on the same loom, a 
90-inch loom running 90-inch wide, 68 sley, 64 pick, 22s 
warp yarn, 25s filling. A cut was run off this warp, then 
it was cut to 81-inch, same pick, sley, warp and filling yarn 
as the 90-inch, and a cut woven, Six tests were made from 
each cut. The 81-inch cloth had a three-point stronger 
break than the 90-inch cut. 

Take a 40-inch loom, Bartlett gear let-off, and weave a 
cut, then turn it to a 36-inch cut and you will find that the 
36-inch will have the stronger break. 

The only solution that I and our men have arrived at is 
what I have mentioned before in this letter. 

Another point in this connection is that any piece of 
cloth will have a stronger break in the center of the cloth 
than it does near the selvage as the reed chafes the yarn 
at the temple more than in the center, and also weaves 
slacker at the temple. I suggest that any “Doubting Thom- 
ases” test this out. Ping TREE State (MAINE). 
Eprtor Corton: 

In answer to the question about different strengths in 
different widths of the same construction of cloth, asked 
by “Contributor No. 1045” in the March issue of Corton, 
this could not be caused by any reason of the count or 
width. It is probably some local manufacturing condition, 
such as different tensions on the warp, or the drying condi- 
tion on the:slasher. If five pounds of steam are run on 
the ends required for the 72-inch goods, what does he 
use on the 81-inch and 90-inch widths. This is a matter 
of moisture content in the yarn when leaving the slasher. 
Also, are the 72-inch looms operated under the same rela- 


tive humidity condition as are the other widths? 
OE Btse6.) 


Eprtor Corton: 

In reply to the question of “Contributor No. 1045” con- 
cerning breaking strength, will say: 

These goods being made from the same warp, the same 
filling, slashed on the same slasher with the same size and 
woven in the same harness and reed, we can see no reason 
why there should be any difference in the breaking strength. 

We have checked up on our cloth and find that there is 
no difference in the breaking strength of our narrow widths 
and our wider widths. Surely this trouble is due to some 
local condition in the particular mill, and the only chance 
that we see for such a happening would be due to the fol- 
lowing: 

Wider widths very probably mean more ends per beam 
(rather than more beams per set) increasing the weight 
of the beam. If the same amount of friction is used on 
the wide beams when racked up back of the slasher, as on 
the narrow beams, this friction plus the additional weight 
would mean that the warp yarn in the wider cloth would 
be subjected to a greater strain, which robs the yarn of 
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its elasticity, in being pulled off the beam by the slasher, 
than would be the case in the narrow widths. 

This is the only suggestion of which I can think for 
remedying the situation, and believe if the friction is let 
off slightly on the back beams, certainly enough to offset 
the additional weight, a solution of the problem may be 
found. Contrisutor No. 520. 


Epitor Corton: 

I noted the question of your correspondent, “Contributor 
No. 1045,” who asked in a recent issue of Corron why it 
is that his 81 and 90-inch sheeting breaks weaker warp 
way than the 72-inch width of the identical fabric. 

My idea on this is that there is not any one thing 
which would cause this, but several little things which would 
have a tendency to weaken the yarn on wide goods. 

A wide loom requires a greater tension in order to get 
the same face and finish on the cloth as is secured on the 
narrower looms. Owing to this fact, some of the natural 
elasticity of the yarn is destroyed, and of course when this 
is done the cloth is made weaker, 

In looking over the looms, and in feeling the cloth, the 
tension of course will seem practically the same, but it is 
nothing more than common sense, when you begin to think 
it through, that it will take more tension on the wide goods 
as stated, with the same face and finish and also to get 
away from bowed cloth. 

I trust that this will be of help to your correspondent 
and others interested, and will look forward to hearing oth- 
er opinions which your readers may send in on this prob- 
lem. Contrisutor No. 1046. 
Epitor Corron : 

I noted the question of “Contributor No. 1045” who is 
making cloth 72, 81 and 90 inches wide. He states that 
the pick, yarn, construction and size in all three widths 
are the same and yet the breaking strength is higher in the 
72 inch width than in the wider cloths. 

In my opinion, one of two things is causing this condi- 
tion. First, I suspect that he is running his slashers faster 
on the 72-inch width than he is on the other two widths. 
Owing to the fewer number of ends in the warp, this would 
not dry his yarn as much possibly as the other two widths, 
which are probably run slower because of the greater num- 
ber of ends. 

If this is not his trouble, and if he is running his slash- 
er the same speed on all three widths, then my opinion is 
that the 72-inch width is taking up more size than the 
other two widths, owing to the smaller number of ends, this 
extra sizing would show a greater breaking strength in the 
gray goods. 

If neither of these suggestions covers his trouble I am 
at a loss to advise further. However, I believe he will find 
his trouble in one of these two causes, as we have had the 


same trouble on wide sheetings. F. B. (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Please allow me space in the “How Other Men Man- 
age” department, for an answer to “Contributor No. 1045”, 
whose question “Why Does the Breaking Strength Vary”, 
appears on page 454 of the March issue of Corron. 

I do not promise a solution of this trouble but will give 
an experience of my own, along the same line, with differ- 
ent widths of sheetings. This contributor says he uses the 
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IN THE MANUFACTURE OF AS HARD 
WORKED A PART AS A SPINNING OR TWIST- 
ER RING YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ON STEEL 
SELECTION AND PROCESSING “COUNT BIG.” 
THE STEEL STRUCTURE IS TAKEN ADVAN- 
TAGE OF, AS IT ALWAYS HAS BEEN BY OUR 
METHOD, AND RUNS IN THE SAME DIREC- 
TION AS THE TRAVELER. 
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same slasher and the same size, and in my opinion, there is 
his trouble. For example, the 90-inch goods contain a 
thousand ends more than the 72-inch goods, and I do not 
think one can properly size 5,000 ends with the same size 
and speed used on 4,000 ends, as the more ends, the less 
contact with the size; therefore, just a little might be ad- 
ded to the solution when making size for 90-inch or a 
wider width of goods, 

I do not offer this as a positive correction of the dif- 
fieulty, but only as.an experiment. We run from 500 to 
5,000 ends, and use a lot of variation in both speed and 
compounds. 

E. L. (N. C.) 


Carding Kinks. 
Epitor Corron: 

I have just finished reading several very interesting 
articles concerning cotton cards, As most of us know, or 
at least the majority of mill men claim, carding is one of 
the most important processes in cotton yarn preparation. 

The work of the card is to remove all impurities which 
are of too light a nature to be removed by the action of 
the beaters, or to drop through the grid bars of the pickers, 
with the result that the impurities are carried forward with 
the cotton into the lap. Besides cleaning the cotton, it 
is the first step in the series of attenuation processes, 
which gradually reduce the weight of the cotton per unit 
of length sufficiently to form a thread. The lap from the 
picker is comparatively heavy and must be reduced con- 
siderably in weight at various machines in order to give 
the proper weight per unit of length in the yarn. The 
objects of carding are: 

The disentangling of the fibers or the separation of 
bunches or tufts of fibers into individual fibers, and the 
commencement of their parallelization and the removal of 
the lighter impurities. In order to accomplish these ob- 
jects the card must be kept at all times in first-class con- 
dition. The flats, cylinder and doffer wires, should be 
kept clean and have a good point on them at all times. 

A common cause of dirty flats is the fault of the bur- 
nishing brush being set too deep into the wire of the flats. 
Sometimes when a ecard grinder happens to see dirty 
flats on his ecard, he will go to work and set his burnish- 
ing brush a little deeper into the wire. The result is, that 
the bristles of the brush will rub against the foundation 
of the wire and instead of taking the leaf, sand, etc., 
out it has more of a tendency to clog into the wire. A 
good remedy for this trouble, at least I have always had 
good results with it, is to reverse the flat brush, also to 
set it a little deeper into the wire of the flats, which brings 
all the impurities to the surface. Put on the burnishing 
brush, setting the point of the wire to about the knee of 
the wire of the flats. When the flats have been around 
about twice, grind them lightly. 

Grinding Cards. 

Previous to the grinding of a ecard, it should be ex- 
amined, to find out as to whether it needs repairs, such 
as replacing of broken parts with new ones, ete. The 
flats should be perfectly clean. The sides of the cards, 
the under screens and the clothing on the cylinder should 
also be examined to make sure there is no wire raised or 
backed under. If the wire is found to be raised at all, the 
eard should be redrawn. This work should be done by an 
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experienced man, care should be taken that the clothing 
does not come too close to the edge of the cylinder, which 
causes the cotton to roll up and at times come through 
in the selvage of the sliver, making dirty and uneven 
work, If the card is taken down to be reset, the screens 
and mote knives should be cleaned. The screens should 
also be tried as to whether there are any high places in 
them. A good way to try these is to use a mote knife as 
a straight edge. The licker-in should also be taken care 
of at this time. Damaged wire will cause all kinds of 
trouble, such as lumps of matted cotton coming through, 
which results in uneven sliver. 

There has been plenty of discussion regarding the 
straight and progressive setting of card flats. Some pre- 
fer one and some the other. The straight setting, in my 
opinion, is the best and only method. I have tried both, 
and have taken tests on ecards set different ways and have 
found that the straight setting is the best of all. Each flat 
There- 
fore, if we set the flats farther away at the back, I don’t 


is expected to do exactly the same amount of work. 


see how it is possible for them to do the same amount of 
work as those flats which are set 2/1000 or more, closer 
to the cylinder. 
fibers carried around by the cylinder several times before 
being delivered to the doffer which, in my opinion, would 
be taken around several more times when the progressive 


We know there are certain amounts of 


setting is used. 

Some card men argue that there are less chances of 
the wire of the cylinder and flats getting damaged when 
a bunch goes through. Most of these men who use the 
progressive settings do not vary them more than 4/1000 
from the back setting point to the front setting point, 
which in my opinion is not worth while considering. Re- 
garding bunches going through, if there were a difference 
of about 22/1000 or 34/1000, there might be some chance 
for a debate. Most card men, with whom I have come in 
contact, favor the straight settings. 

Cloudy Webs. 

There are many causes for cloudy webs, some of 
which I will try to explain. Irregular stripping, inaccu- 
rate settings of the flats, doffer, mote knives, screens and 
licker-in. Also, heavy grinding of the flats, cylinder and 
doffer wire; broken or dull wire on the licker-in. The ae- 
cumulation of cotton is most always caused through dirty 
If this is the 


ease, they should be taken out and given a thorough clean- 


sereens, or they may be rusty and rough. 


ing with emery paper—very fine preferred—then polished 
with black lead and afterwards rubbed well with whiting 
to eliminate any chance of the fibers getting dirty when 
they come in contact with the parts that have been cleaned. 
I have come in contact with many grinders who have run 
into this trouble when the cotton has been clinging to the 
lip of the front cylinder screen, for instance, and in order 
to rectify this trouble, they use the method of reversing 
the doffer to remove the cotton which has collected on 
the lip of the cylinder sereen. This, according to my idea, 
is a very drastic method. There have been many cards 
which had to be redrawn, because of this dangerous prac- 
tice. The best way is the safest, and I should say that 
the one in charge should see that this is done in the right 
way. 

As I said before, the screens should be taken out and 
cleaned thoroughly and polished, which will save a lot of 


labor, and also expense. Reversing the doffer only elimi- 
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nates the trouble for a very short time. 

Low hanging webs are nearly always caused by low 

humidity and from the comb being set teo low. 
Web Following the Doffer. 

This trouble is practically always the result of the comb 
not being set close enough to the doffer, or being set too 
high. A slack comb band will cause this trouble at times, 
or when a lap has run out and a new one has been put 
in. Previous to the new one being put in there is a certain 
amount of fiber that will follow the doffer. The new lap 
is put in, and naturally the cotton being just fed in will 
follow the fibers that are going around with the doffer, 
and in many cases the whole web is following the doffer, 
and if allowed to run any length of time will choke the 
doffer and cylinder up to such an extent that there will be 
millions of neps made. Consequently, the card has to be 
stripped out and the flats run bare before the card is 
producing good work again, and nine times out of ten the 
production of the card is lost for an hour or so. 

Just a few words here concerning raised fillet. There 
are some men who, when they come in contact with this 
trouble will resort to the old method of hammering the 


raised spot down with a hammer and a piece of clothing,, 


which I think is a very drastic method. In nine cases 
out of ten the clothing will raise or back under very 
shortly after the cotton is fed through the ecard, provid- 
ing the card is set the way it should be. 

Considering the time that is lost in grinding the card, 
the wire, the cleaning, and the production; I don’t think 
it is worth while for what little it will cost not to have the 
card redrawn. It saves the card grinder a whole lot of 
trouble. He can set the card more accurately than he 
could ever dare to in case the wire has been knocked 
down and will be able to produce the quality of work 
that is required of him. 

A grinder who has two or three cards en which the 
clothing is raised, and has to go over them with the ham- 
mer and a piece of fillet, has his hands full. As I have 
said before, the only method of straightening it out is to 
redraw. 

Card Clothing. 


The clothing of the various parts of the card is a very 
important process and the work should be done in the 
best possible manner, by the aid of the most improved 
appliances, if the card is to play its part in making re- 
liable, finished yarns. The manner in which ecard clothing 
is applied has a direct and lasting influence upon the 
quality of the carding produced. Carelessness in putting 
on the clothing is certain to produce very bad results, 
such as cloudy web, uneven matted slivers, nep and broken 
selvages. Also slivers which refuse to satisfactorily part 
with the short fiber at the comber, or will not permit their 
fibers to slide over each other at the drawing frame 
so that they will be parallel with each other, thus making 
it impossible for the slivers to be drawn by draft rollers 
into rovings and yarns at the succeeding machines. 

It is always essential that the card clothing shall be 
so applied that there is no tendency for it to slip or blister 
when once applied, but will give an unvarying surface of 
wire teeth to insure accurate settings, which in turn will 
help the wire teeth to give satisfactory treatment to the 
fibers. : 

There has been considerable discussion in Corron these 
last few months in regard to the setting of eards by loose 
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and tight gauges. I have never tried this method, and I 
hardly think I shall. I quite agree with “J. N. C, (Mass.)” 
when he says, in substance, in a recent article, that these 
fellows who use the loose and tight method should throw 
away their gauges or sell them, for they are no earthly 
use to them. I have come in contact with many card men 
who have used the tight gauge method. In many instances 
I have been around when a card grinder has been asked 
to what gauge he had set the flats and his answer would 
be “A tight 10/1000,” amd when he came to turn his cylin- 
der in order to see if his flats were clear of the cylinder, 
the latter would not budge at all, one way or the other. 

If setting to a 7/1000 or a 10/1000, set to that particu- 
lar gauge. Some card men use two gauges. I do not like 
the idea myself, neither do I use the method, but I do 
think it would help some of these fellows who like the 
tight gauge stuff. For instance, if a grinder is setting 
his flats to a so-called 10/1000, he ought to try a 7/1000 
gauge to make sure that the flats are clear. There are 
many cards which have had to be redrawn on account of 
this tight gauge setting. That is one of the main reasons 
why I have never favored the ldea. I do believe in close 
settings, but there is a whole lot of difference in the two, 
especially in the setting of the flats, it is too risky to set 
them to a “tight” gauge. We all know that there are no 
two men who have the same sense of touch, and I think 
one of the biggest jobs I ever had was to break a man in on 
setting a card, especially the flats. In order to have him 
set them accurately, he must be watched and his settings 
checked up continuously for months in order to make a 
good grinder out of him. But it is well worth the trouble 
when you have got him to understand the different set- 
tings without using two gauges where one would be all 
that was necessary, and he can go to work and start the 
eard up without being nervous about it. 

Of course there are times when there are high flats in a 
set, but it does not take a good grinder long to find them 
and straighten them out. This is where a flat grinding 
machine comes in. In my opinion, any mill that has a 
great amount of cards ought to have one. They are well 
worth the price. 

A few months ago one of our readers said that a card 
grinder could be made over night. This may be true, but 
I for one have never seen this accomplished and I feel 
pretty sure that I am not the only one. I myself, have 
broken in plenty of card grinders in my short experience 
in the mill, but never yet have I accomplished it in such a 
short time as that. Of course it must be a gift with some 
fellows who can teach others and make them understand 
so quickly. We know there are lots of mills where these 
grinders who were made over night might hold their jobs 
jobs a life time, but then again, there are mills where they 
could consider themselves lucky if they held their jobs over 
night—the length of time it had taken them to learn. I 
should hate to have charge of a good size eard job with a 
bunch of grinders who had been taught their job over night, 
and there are very few overseers or superintendents who 
would want many of them, if they want to produce a good 
quality of work. 

In the September issue I note there was some comment 
on the vacuum stripping again, in which “Jock (Mass.)” 
in his article said that he would not condemn either of the 
systems, and also said that, “It is mighty hard for some 
of the old timers who have been using the brush since they 
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F YOUR mill is located in Texas, 

you are night in the midst of one-third 
of the cotton crop of the United States. 
There would be enough cotton within 
wagon distance of your mill to supply 
all of your needs, the cotton farmers will 
haul this cotton right to your opening 
room and to your storehouse---after it has 
been ginned---with no freight expense, 
no cost of compressing---you will save 
two or three cents a pound on every 
bale of cotton you use. 

You will be so close to the 
cotton fields that you can have 
your choice of the staple. You 
will get to know the country 
and the planters, so that you 
can have the same cotton year 
after year. That is only one of 
the minor advantages of a 
Texas location foracotton mill. 
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You would save big money on your 
taxes, On your wages, on your power. 
You would save all of the money you 
are now spending for coal for heating 
your mill. Costs of mill construction 
are lower in Texas than in any other 
state in the country; depreciation is less. 


All of the people in Texas want you 
to locate there. Public opinion would be 
with you. There is no restrictive or 
adverse legislation. 


We will be glad to send a 
throughly posted man to talk 
with you no matter where you 
are located and no matter 
what line of textile goods 
you are manufacturing, and 
to prove to you that it is to 
your advantage to come to 
Texas and make more money. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Building 


Dallas, Texas 


PROVIDING FOR THE TEXAS OF ToDay... 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 






A typical Texas gin 
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manufacturer to judge as 
to the satisfactory and 
economical use of a 
machine. 


Consequently the best 
salesmen for machines 
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hundreds of textile mills 
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are installed. 
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went to work. They cannot see how the brush can ever be 
disearded, but as I stated, the vacuum system is here to 
stay and they cannot stop progress.” I guess “Jock” is 
right. As far as that goes, I myself, do not think that the 
brush will ever be discarded until we are able to produce 
more vacuum than we can at the present day. I might say 
that the best vacuum system on the market today is equip- 
ped with a stripping brush attachment, so if the vacuum 
system will do all that some of our readers claim it will, 
why use the brush? As I have said before, it is impossible 
for the vacuum to take out the waste and other substances 
found in cotton. I am not condemning this system by any 
means. Any mill man must admit that it is a great system. 
It is more sanitary and easier to handle than the brush 
system. But I would never discard the brush until we can 
get enough vacuum to take out the leaf and seeds and waste, 
ete., found on the wire of the clothing after using the 
vacuum system itself. As “Jock” said in his article, it is 
still in its infaney, and like a whole lot of other attach- 
ments, time will tell. 

Take for instance the continuous stripper, which is new 
on the market. This, no doubt, is well worth watching, and 
I think, far ahead of the vacuum as I have seen it. Of 
course there are several points about it that need considera- 
tion; one especially. That is, will it do something which 
we do not want it to do? It certainly will do all that is 
claimed for it by the manufacturers. Are those needles 
on the rotor going to hurt the wire of the cylinder? I do 
not think so. Of course again time will tell. Then the 
question comes up, how long should we wait before we 
determine as to whether it would be wise to have twenty, 
or any other number of cards, equipped with this device. 
There is one of these in the mill where I am working at 
the present time. I have examined the wire on the cylin- 
der several times, and I find it is just as good as it was 
the day the device was put on. 

Some card men seem to think it will not help the break- 
ing strength of the yarn. This is another point to be 
thrashed out. There is a considerable number of mill men 
who seem to think that the traversing movement of the 
needles has a tendency to hurt the fibers of the cotton, but 
I cannot see how they can. In other words, I think that 
these needles are too flexible to hurt the fibers. 

I should like for some of the readers of Corron to ex- 
press their opinion on this subject. I understand that 
quite a number of them are being installed in different 
mills in the country. T. A. B. (Mass.) 





Overcoming Mispicks. 


Epitor Corron : 
In answer to “Contributor No. 469,” whose query ap- 


pears in the February number of Corron, under the head- 
ing: “Which Quills Makes the Mispicks?’, I presume this 
writer means by “quill” the bobbin, and also means Drap- 
er looms, as he says: “full quill that is going in the shut- 
tle’ This, I assume, means being transferred from the 
battery to the shuttle. 

Half-mispicks can be caused by the last of the filling 
running off the bobbin when the shuttle is going from the 
fork side of the loom to the battery side through there not 
being enough yarn to reach the whole width of the cloth. 
This will be the outgoing bobbin. 

One remedy would be to have a bunch builder on the 
spinning frames, if there is not one already, so that there 
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will always be a little yarn left on the bobbin. Another 
remedy will be to set the bobbin feeler on the loom so that 
more yarn will be left on the bottom of the bobbin when 
the transfer to the full bobbin is made. 

Another cause of half-mispicks is by the transfer fore- 
ing the tip of the bobbin too far through the shuttle, 
thus causing the filling thread which is wound around the 
end of the battery to break. 

Still another cause of half-mispicks is made by the one 
who puts the bobbins in the battery putting in a bobbin 
which is only half full and not winding enough yarn 
around the tip of the bobbin, which wil] unwind when the 
bobbin is being transferred from the battery to the shut- 
tle. 

J. L. (Mass.) 


What is an Average for Seconds on Osnaburgs? 








Epiror Corron : 

I have a proposition before me which I am trying to 
clear up, and I would be glad if some one, or more, would 
give me their understanding through the “How Other Men 
Manage” department of Corron. 

What per cent of seconds or shorts is permissible in 
weaving osnaburgs made from low grade cottons, using 
about a Strict Good Ordinary mixing; 30-inch to 40-inch; 
counts, warp 40 to 26, filling 20 to 32; yarn numbers from 
4.50s to 12s standard to soft spun. 

I am wondering if we are getting too many seconds com- 
pared with other mills on this class of work, and I shall 
be greatly pleased to have information from as many mills 
as possible, in order to get an average. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 603. 


Little Things. 


Epitor Coron: 

I would like to follow through the mill some of the 
little things that are often overlooked, which will cause 
any department to get away from a good organization and 
discipline. 

As we all know to produce good card sliver the lap 
must be in good shape. But what causes bad selvages on 
the picker laps? Frequently it is a badly distributed fan 
draft, or the circle leathers not fitting out over the ends of 
the screens, or the machines not being properly cleaned 
around the beater boxes on the ends of the beaters, or an ac- 
cumulation of oil and dirt on the ends of the mote grid bars 
causing them to become stopped up and catch bunches of 
cotton and accumulation at each end of the beater. 

This also causes a bad fan draft because the grids have 
a spacing between each bar for the motes to be knocked 
through, and the fans have to pull the air current through 
the cages and place the cotton at the same time, and when 
this space is stopped up, it also cuts off a part of the 
evening effect of laying the cotton on the cages; besides, 
it takes the motes at those places that have clogged up 
between the bars and puts them onto the cage, and the 
card must take them out or grind them into many smaller 
pieces and pass them on to the drawing. 

Besides, with a poor selvage on the lap we have a thin 
selvage that is easily broken or will sag down on the cards, 
and sometimes cause singling to go on into the coiler, and 
the card hand will come along and rake it over onto the 
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half that is going into the ean and pick up the balance and 
throw it into a waste can to go back to the picker and 
undergo this severe strain of beating again. 

It doesn’t stop here. We have “old Bill” on the draw- 
ing frames, and we use “old Bill” on the drawingframes 
because this old drawing frame job won’t pay as much as 
some other jobs, and nobody wants it, and we just put him 
on there and get by with it. When this card sliver hits 
“Bill’s” frames he knows nobody wants his job, and all 
he thinks of is to get through, so here she goes. The spoons 
may not knock off properly to stop the frame in time to 
allow enough sticking out behind the feed roll to piece onto 
properly. and if he kicks to the drawing frame fixer too 
much he gets cussed out by him, so he just looks for pay- 
day and quitting time day in and day out. 

It doesn’t stop here. That piece of singling and that 
bad selvage from the card and picker begin to play havoc, 
because it is one of the “little things” that don’t “amount 
to much”. Also those motes which we saw. passed onto 
the screens, caused from stopped-up mote bars, have now 
hit the metallic drawing rolls and are mashed up in the 
flutes, causing lapped up rollers and the sliver to be broken 


and pieced, and have let some cut drawing get by that 


“Bill” didn’t see while he had his big jack-knife out cutting 
that lap off of the roller on the other frame. So that 
directly or sooner that same roller, off of which “Bill” cut 
the lap is lapped up again. 

Now what’s the matter? “Bill” has too many laps; 
his frames are continually lapping up. Oh, I know now. 
He let his knife cut a small burr on the roller, and now 
the fixer has a job, so by and by “Bill” stays out and 
becomes disheartened. Bill is but human. Do you blame 
him? 

Now they begin to speed up the drawing, it runs so 
badly and is stopped all the time, it won’t keep up—so 
here we go with all those thick and thin places, and light 
and heavy work, and singlings. Poor old Bill comes in next 
morning, the boss looks around to see if he is in. “Yes, 
Bill’s here. We are good for that drawing today; he will 
eatch it up.” So here we go, looking after bigger things 
than the picker room and the drawing. 

“Yes, Bill’s in, so we'll catch that drawing up today.” 
When the waste has been taken back to the picker room 
to be re-worked, it still makes bad matters worse. The 
slubbers now have a lot of ends breaking, caused from 
this over-worked cotton and bad splicing and bad selvages 
from the cards and pickers. The size shows a great varia- 
tion, and is perhaps too light, so here we go and change 
the draft to catch it. 

By this time the picker man has begun losing too many 
laps and is letting the weights get away, and here is a lap 
that lacks just 14 pound, and the boss isn’t there, so he 
lets this one go as the ecards are nearly up with him. The 
next one gets on the light side about 4%-pound and, well, 
this is so close that she goes through, too. If the boss were 
to come in and see all of those laps set back, then what? 
So the picker room man begins to put on the apron from 
one to two of the laps set back and tries to run them up 
to get rid of them. The evener begins not to function 
properly, and here we have another lap to go back for re- 
working. We keep on beating the life out of the cotton 
and breaking it to pieces, causing it to make fly and weak, 
light yarn that causes trouble. 

“Well, here I am and the boss can’t see me from his 
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desk. I am out here in the picker room off to myself, just 
praying and hoping the boss doesn’t come in and have me 
weigh those laps over.” That’s what the picker room man 
is thinking. Now, the day is gone and the card hands have 
those laps on and the boss won’t find them. 

Tomorrow comes and the slubbers are running bad any- 
way. The humidity got away somewhat, and the tension 
has to be changed to cateh and take up those light slack 
ends, and so it. goes on for days. 

The intermediates get to going bad, and the help gets 
to laying out. Little things get to be bigger things, and 
the picker room and drawing were such small things! By 
and by the boss spinner is raising a howl, and the weaver 
begins to kick, and it is getting somewhat serious. The 
cloth is not up to standard. The overseers are called to 
the office for a discussion and taken over to the cloth 
room to look over some cloth. Each fellow is brewing over 
the trouble, and all are sore, and next day begin to look 
for some big thing. 

Yes, Bill’s here, and the picker men are here. Now to 
find the trouble. Well, the work is not running good, the 
rolls need oiling and the clearers need picking, and the 
machines in general need a general cleaning up. Every 
hand has been over-taxed so they haven’t had time to clean 
up the machines properly. The second hand gets orders 
to have a cleaning up, so he gives orders around and Sam 
and Henry just quit, the work is so hard on them and they 
decide to try another mill. 

What caused it? Those bigger things we have been 
talking about? Oh, no. It was just those little things 
which are passed over every day. Not only in the card 
room but in every department. I once knew of a job that 
ran several different numbers. Naturally each number had 
its travelers put around in the traveler cups for the spin- 
ners, and maybe the travelers had been neglected and al- 
lowed to run too long, and would wear out and fly off the 
ring, and if the section man didn’t have travelers in the 
traveler cups, some of the spinners would get travelers from 
another frame. Naturally the travelers became mixed all 
over the room and the work was rotten. What caused it? 
A traveler. A mighty little thing. 

I remember another mill with a varietion in the weight 
of the cloth. It was found the weavers had been going 
around and kicking the let-off to gain cuts. What was it 
caused this big howl? The little ratchet on the loom. 

Well, what are we going to do? Run the bosses all 
off? I should say not. I am writing this, not because the 
overseers don’t know all this—they all know it—but be 
cause it might help somebody who is just drifting and 
check him back. But those drawing frames and pickers 
are not fool proof, they depend upon human skill, and are 
two of the most important places to fill outside of ecard 
grinding and oiling. I believe every overseer will agree 
with me, if he could pay as much for these jobs as he does 

for a good frame hand, he would improve his work won- 
derfully. L. J. (Ata.) 


Drafting on Cards. 


Eprror Coron : 

I note in the March number where “R. N. (N. C,)” 
would like to know about long draft carding, in answer 
to which question I will say, it is my opinion and experi- 
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enee that the card draft should be kept below 100 to get 
the least variation in the finished yarn. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that any variations in a 
heavy lap will be correspondingly greater than in a light 
lap? Added to this is the fact that this variation has mag- 
nified still more the excess draft needed to draft out this 
heavier lap. 

Also, with a heavy lap, there is more danger from lick- 
er-in damage to the staple, for the heavy lap allows a more 
continued action on the cotton before the feed roll actually 
turns it loose. However, there are those who will argue to 
the point that this will produce a better combing action by 
the licker-in. 

As far as the actual work done on the card is concerned, 
I do not believe that it affects the card at all. For we 
really have the same amount of cotton going through the 
card whether we use a light lap and a short draft or a 
heavy lap with a long draft. The only difference that 
might be found is in the variation of finished sliver and 
in the combing action of the licker-in, which is likely to 
do some injury to the staple. 

So my advice would be for the inquirer to use the 12- 
ounce lap with a draft of 117, rather than the 16-ounce 
lap and a draft of 140. J. R. W. (N. C.) 


Eprror Corron : 

It is a pleasure to give “R. N. (N. C.)” all the help I 
possibly ean on his problem of card drafting. 

If his cotton is of a low grade, I would advise using a 
lap of about 15 ounces for his 52-grain sliver. This weight, 
after considering the waste of about 7 per cent, will call 
for a draft of 120, approximately. ° 

My reason for advocating a heavy lap is that the feed 
roll will then run more slowly, giving the licker-in every 
opportunity to remoye as much of the sand, leaf, dirt, ete., 
as possible. This prevents undue filling up of the cylinder 
and flat clothing, and also produces a cleaner web. 

The licker-in should be run about 450 r.p.m. on low 
grade cotton, and 425 r.p.m. on cleaner cotton. 

If the stock is clean, then a lighter lap of 12 to 13 
ounces, with a draft of about 100, is to be preferred, be- 
eause the stock does not need the action of the licker-in so 
much, and the shorter draft will give a better break. The 
same holds true on picking equipment also. On dirty 
cotton, heavier laps should be fed, with slow-moving feed 
rolls. 

Under no conditions should “R. N.” be persuaded to run 
a draft of 140 on his ecards. It is too high. C. C. (N. J.) 


‘Epitor Corton : 

“R. N. (N. C.)” wants to know which is the better lay- 
out for cards, a 12-ounce lap with short draft, say about 
117 or a 16-ounce lap with a draft of 140—finished sliver to 
weigh 52 grains. 

(1) Let me give “R.N.” a pointer on carding that 
holds good for all classes of work, which is: that the more 
rapidly the work can be got from the card consistent with 
the quality or grade of work required, the stronger will 
be the yarn. 

Foreign matter can be extracted more easily from a thin 
sheet of lap. 

Let us first consider what takes place between the feed 
roll or bite of the feed plate to the cylinder. In case of 2 
16-ounce lap with a draft of 140, we have a hanging fringe 
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of fibers that are exposed to the licker-in teeth for one- 
quarter period of time longer than in the case of a 12-ounce 
lap with a draft of 117. 

To illustrate this point, it may be mentioned that waste 
is created by the severe treatment to the fibers. Picture in 
your mind, if you ean, the spiral action of the licker-in 
teeth upon a heavy sheet of lap. Its surface velocity is 
about 1000 feet per minute, therefore, the same tooth will 
strike the same fibers many times before one inch of lap 
is delivered. Hence the injury to the fibers. 

Remember, it is much easier to extract foreign matter 
from a few fibers than from a bulk. In other words, the 
more bulk the lap or sliver, the weaker the roving or yarn. 

Do you recall when we had 18-ounce laps with a eard- 
ing sliver of 85 grains to the yard? Those days are gone 
forever, and why? The foregoing is the reason. The 
bulkier the lap, sliver or roving, the more seed and dirt 
on the roller beam throughout the mill. Did you ever 
hear of a fine goods mill running a 16-ounce lap? Why? 
Because the length of the stock used in fine goods mills is 
long, which proves that when long drafts are employed the 
machine parts are already overworked, and the two ex- 
tremes are too much. So, to make yarn that is uniform 
and strong, we must begin with a light sliver and remove 
the possibility of overworking the parts, so that they can 
do their work properly. 

The best way to do in testing the merits between the 
drafts given by “R. N. (N. C.)” is to run a test bale of 
cotton through, one half making a 16-ounce lap with a 
draft of 140, and one half making a 12-ounce lap with a 
draft of 117. If this test is made, I am sure that the long 
draft question will be settled when the yarns from each 
are broken. : 

By the way, you never hear of the long draft boys now. 
There is a reason. Seed and dirt should be extracted in 
the picking or carding, and not by the drawing rolls, 

Wasu (R. I.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In reply to the question regarding card drafts, asked 
by our friend “R. N, (N. C.),” namely, which is the better 
layout for cards, a 12-ounce lap with short draft, about 117, 
or a 16-ounce lap with a draft of 140 finished sliver to 
weigh 52 grains, I will say that I favor the 12-ounce lap 
with the short draft, though I have no information regard- 
ing the grade of stock “R. N.” is using, but I take if that 
he is using a good grade. 

However, I wish to point out something I notice in 
“R. N.’s” question, namely, the weight of the sliver—eard 
sliver I think he means—which to me seems not quite right, 
as by a little calculation I find that with the drafts and 
weights of the lap mentioned that the weight of the card 
sliver is not correct. 

Taking one method of finding draft by comparing the 
weights of equal lengths of cotton fed and delivered, we 
get in this instance weight of one yard of lap 12 ounces, 
or 5250 grains. Therefore 5250 — 52 grains give us 109.6 
of a draft, that being of course theoretical draft from 
which we must deduct, say 5 per cent allowance for waste. 
Hence: 109.6 * .95 — 104 — draft. 

Of course “R. N.” may have obtained the mechanical 
draft, which is likely to give more accuracy, but having 
only the respective weights on hand and figuring these as 
in the foregoing, I imagine he is a little way off the mark 
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regarding the amount of draft he is employing on his 
ecards. However, we know that draft means the attenua- 
tion or lengthening of cotton passing through various ma- 
chines, and I believe that the thinner the cotton is fed to 
a eard the more even attenuation of the fibers will it per- 
mit. This of course is a well proven fact when it is pass- 
ing through a set of rolls. 

I mention the foregoing in order to point out the fact 
that we have in addition to the total draft of a card, also 
the intermediate drafts, which I think are something of a 
mystery to some card men. 

These drafts are between (1) the feed and cap rolls; (2) 
the licker-in and feed roll, and (3) the licker-in and cylin- 
der; also between the doffer and calender. 

No draft whatever exists between the cylinder and dof- 
fer, but there is only a condensation of fibers at this point, 
though this to my mind is very important, and is one reason 
why I favor the 12-ounce lap instead of the 16-ounce, be- 
cause one intermediate draft will be always the same, 
namely, between licker-in and cylinder. When using a 16- 
ounce lap, which will have a larger cross-section 6f fibers 
than the 12-ounce, there are bound to be more fibers be- 
tween the latter points at one time than with the thinner 
lap, hence a greater condensation or doubling over of fibers 
between the doffer and cylinder, which is detrimental to 
the draft being evenly executed. 

Again, a 12-ounce lap ought to be in a cleaner condi- 
tion than a heavier lap on being fed to the card, thus en- 
abling the card to accomplish its function better, the re- 
sult being a cleaner sliver, the latter being of course the 
most important object of carding. We run a 12-ounce lap 
to produce a 12-hank roving made on jack frames, or a 
13-ounce or slightly under from a lower grade of stock, 
and I think “R. N.” will do well to hang on to the 12-ounce 
lap with a short draft, and he ought to cut out long draft- 
ing at the cards and try it after a few doublings where the 
sliver will always yield to drafting, to a limit, providing it 
has received the proper treatment in the card. 

In reference to the intermediate drafts I mentioned, I 
may say that these are obtained by comparing the surface 
speed of the organs mentioned. For instance, we may find 
that a lap roll has a surface speed of say 9.3 inches and the 
feed roll a surface speed of 10.5 inches, thereby using the 
rule, namely, dividing the surface speed of any delivery 
part by that of any part which precedes it or which feeds 
it, we get: 

Surface speed of feed roll divided by surface speed of 
the lap roll, thus, in this ease: 

10.5 

—— = 1.1 draft between lap and feed rolls. 

9.3 

This of course applies to the other points. 

In most cases we have a draft between the licker-in and 
cylinder of 2 to 2.5, between the licker-in and feed roll 
about 1225 of a draft. The principal draft exists between 
the feed roll and the doffer, and this is the draft that 
is altered when the draft gear is changed. 

Now I am hoping I have given a little light on this 
subject, which is a very interesting one, and I trust “R. N.” 
will see what I have been driving at to convince him of my 
belief. D. E. (R. I.) 


EpiTor Corron : 
The draft on cards has become quite a perplexing prob- 
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lem in manufacturers’ minds of late years, and we find con- 
siderable controversy over the lengths required to properly 
ecard different weights of lap per yard. This is evidenced 
by the question from “R.N. (N. C.)” which you published 
in the March issue of Corron. 

We, as a whole, are more or less governed by the way 
our instructors channeled our minds in the earlier days of 
instruction. Many have never dared to vary from the old 
method of “Never go beyond that,” fearing a reverse out- 
come from the results already in process. When the think- 
er has the opportunity to test the principles underlying 
these new departures, it is then that great strides are taken 
toward the golden fundamenals of yarn manufacturing. 

I might as well state here that a great many men enter 
these tests with a view of strengthening their yarns, and 
lay every little gain or loss of strength in the test to the 
experiment in question, when as a matter of fact the 
same gain or loss of strength in many cases would have 
shown itself had there been no experiment at all, for the 
loss or gain would be in the fibers and not the re-arranging 
of a setting or a*weight or a draft. 


I hope that in his experiments to determine whether 
long or short draft is better for him, “R. N.” won’t jump 
at conclusions too quickly and say there must be some ex- 
periments that show a decided change for the better or 
worse, for I agree with him in the foregoing to a certain 
extent. For instance, if we could use the same strand of 
yarn or roving more than once to determine the loss or 
gain in an experiment, it would be fair to say the experi- 
ment shows a decided loss or gain, but because we have to 
use another strand of cotton, other than the one we first 
experiment with, shows that a test isn’t conclusive in every 
sense of the word, for the second lot may or may not have 
stronger or weaker fibers in it, and that alone puts us all at 
sea as to whether the experiment was a success or a fail- 
ure. 

Again, I know that in many re-arrangements of drufts, 
weights and settings, many and many improvements have 
been made, also many failyres have been laid bare, so we 
must go on and test out the different conditions that others 
have suggested to determine whether we will adopt or re- 
ject these new ideas. These principles I speak of in re- 
plying to “R. N.’s” question of lay-outs for card drafts 
to help him in settling on the general principles derived 
from any experiment, especially that of long or short card 
drafts. 

In working out the principles of long draft, one can’t 
simply go to a card and change the draft gear and expect 
to reap a harvest of good work from such a change, for in 
my opinion there isn’t any change that one can get im- 
proved results from (whether long or short drafts, it makes 
no difference) unless he is positive that the opening and 
picking is in perfect condition before the changes are made 
at the card. In order to run long draft successfully the 
cotton must be opened, if possible, in fiber form, positively 
free from congestion of fibers in lump form, for lumps in 
cotton, after the cotton leaves the openers, are the direct 
cause of poor, uneven yarn. For instance, if the Opener 
picker is so arranged as to allow thick tufts of cotton to 
pass on without being opened into soft fluffy fibers, those 
tufts while passing through between the feed rolls hold 
the rolls open at that point, and immediately next to the 
tuft there is a thin portion that jumps, so to speak, when 
the beater strikes it, and passes on to the cage without be- 
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ing properly beaten. At the same time the tuft moves the 
eveners which in turn moves the cone belt on the cones to 
take care of the heavy portion under the rolls, and disturbs 
the evenness of the weight per yard of lap. If he would 
run any conceivable draft, he should first make the web. of 
the lap even by wholly removing the thin and thick places. 


When the evenness of web is assured, then he can take 
up his problem of card draft. There are so many things 
that can be said in favor of long draft on cards that I hard- 
ly know how to picture them all. First, the fact of having 
a picker lap of even texture per yard will assure a man 
of better running yarn because it is even. Now take this 
even lap and place it on the card and start it through be- 
neath the feed roll, and if care is exercised in the experi- 
ment, it will be found that the weights holding the feed 
roll upon the surface of the feed plate stand perfectly still 
while the weights on other cards, whether they are arranged 
for long or short draft, will move up and down. This 
steadiness, shown by the weighted levers, proves that ev- 
ery particle of the web is going to be held to the very last 
before being released by the revolution of the roll, and 
carded to its full extent before it is allowed to pass over 
the licker-in screen to the cylinder. It will also be noticed 
that these fibers as presented to the licker-in, when allowed 
to be released by a short draft, are not in contact with the 
licker-in surface as long as they are under the long draft 
system, and this fact alone proves that it is impossible to 
to clean the web at the nose of the feed plate as well with 
short draft as it is when the tuft of lap is held for a longer 
duration under the long draft system. 

The next advantage of the long draft over the short 
draft is that while the feed roll revolves at a much slower 
rate under long draft than it does under short draft, it 
prevents what I term plucking, as the slow feed allows the 
licker-in to pick the fibers from the tuft of lap, and upon 
examination of the short draft card there will be found a 
small white flake having the appearance of a staple pulled 
by hand, scattered over the face of the cylinder. These 
being thicker than the bulk of cotton on the cylinder, are 
very hard to dispose of and will show in many cases in the 
web. A 16-ounce lap has its advantages over a thinner 
web, namely, it is of a texture that allows the feed roll 
to hold securely fibers pressing against fibers, holding one 
another until picked out of the tuft of lap by the licker-in 
after being thoroughly cleaned, while the thinner lap has 
a tendency to allow the feed roll to operate too close to the 
feed plate eliminating the cushion which is so essential 
to this particular case for good carding. The longer the 
draft the more dirt is struck from the fibers at the feed 
plate; this alone would warrant the installation for when 
the sand and foreign substances have been removed by the 
heavy wire of the licker-in, the finer wire on the cylinder 
and flats hold their fine ground points for a longer dura- 
tion than would be possible under adverse conditions found 
in the use of short drafts. 

The question of “R. N.” restricts us. He asks which is 
better for a 52-grain sliver, a 12-ounce lap with 117 draft, 
or a 16-ounce lap with 140 draft. Of course, there is noth- 
ing said about the percentage of waste desired, so I as- 
sume that the question is just a random shot at the principle 
involved, so in answering the question directly I would say 
the 140 draft would be more to his advantage, provided he 
attended to the other important things preceding the card- 
ing operation. For, together with the extra preparation 
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that takes place at the feed roll on a long draft card, there 
is a more uniform sliver with more elasticity, with perhaps 
more or less breaking strength—which is determined wholly 
by strength of the fibers themselves—an easier sliver to 
operate, a cleaner sliver, and a card that stays sharp long- 
er. 

There is a question that always exists in my mind. Why, 
when men use long draft on cards, don’t they use a draft 
that is long? For years my drafts have been 215 inches 
in length. We never hear of a complaint on dirty yarn, 
and compalints of sizing are extinct. Tom (Mass.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In reply to the question of “R. N. (N. C.)” as to which 
is the better layout for cards, a 12-ounce lap with short 
draft, say about 117, or a 16-ounce lap with a draft of 
140—finished sliver to weigh 52 grains. 

In the past we have made several tests on cards with 
drafts from 90 to 140. By following the tests very care- 
fully process by process, we observed that with a draft 
around 120 our work was cleaner and breaking strength 
better. 

We believe that a 12-ounce lap will give best results as 
it will be more uniform throughout. A lap that is very 
heavy can cover up the holes caused by the air current in 
the picker. It will look to be all right while running on 
the card, but when run off before the light, the unevenness 
ean be detected. The same will occur when the lap is too 
light. But with a 12-ounce lap the air currents of the 
picker will function more perfectly, and a more uniform 
lap will result. Therefore, we would suggest that “R. N. 
(N. C.)” use a 12-ounce lap in his mill and we feel that 
he will get the best results. H. E. (N. C.) 





Settings for Draper Looms. 


Epitor Corton: 


From time to time you have published in the “How 
Other Men Manage” section of Corron questions and an- 
Swers concerning the settings of different parts on Draper 
looms. Having had a good bit of experience on this sort 
of adjusting work I am submitting some suggestions for 
such settings based on this experience with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency in the weaving department. 

Standard Settings: It is well to have a standard setting 
for every part, and to try to keep all of the parts set as 
nearly as possible to the standard settings. It is a well- 
known fact that all looms cannot be made to run with the 
same setting, but it is best to have a rule, and keep the 
parts set as near a uniform setting as it is possible to run 
them. Some of these points may seem simple, but they 
are very frequently neglected, and the simple things are 
the easiest for us to overlook, and sometimes cost a great 
deal of trouble and money. 

Team Work: The most essential thing is team work. 
That is, for all to pull together to make the job a real suc- 
cess; as long as a few pull back success will never come. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and every man, 
regardless of his position, should feel that part of the suc- 
cess depends upon him and that the success of the room 
cannot be any greater than he makes it. 

Pick Cams: Set the cams to start on the stroke with 
the crank turned to the top on circle. Fast speed looms 
should be set to pick a fraction earlier. 
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HE top picture shows the small building 

where the Tom Huston Peanut Company 
began business twenty-one months ago, em- 
ploying four people. The bottom picture is 
the plant occupied today—a modern building 
600 feet long, filled with special machinery 
and employing over 400 people. 


Another Industrial Record 
in COLUMBUS, Ga. 


cis WENTY-ONE months ago the manufacture and sale of 
a 5-cent package of toasted and salted peanuts was be- 
gun in the small building at the top of this picture. It was 
carried on by four people. In exactly twelve .months the 
profits and prospects of this business warranted a contract 
for the modern factory building, 600 feet long, shown 
above, and $80,000 worth of special machinery to equip it. 
Today the Tom Huston Peanut Company employs more 
than four hundred people, and the product manufactured 
here is sold in over 40,000 stores. 


While this record may seem phenomenal, those who under- 
stand the peculiarly favorable industrial conditions would 
say that it is fairly typical of what may be done along other 
lines by soundly planned enterprises in Columbus and the 
Southwest Georgia area receiving hydro-electric power 
from our company. There is an immediate local consump- 
tion of meritorious articles, and the success of the Huston 
plant may be duplicated in textiles, furniture, clay and 
mineral products, food products and other industries 
favored by Georgia conditions. We would be glad to dis- 
cuss, confidentially your ideas for removal, for a branch 
plant or a new venture. 


Columbus Electric & Power Co., 


Ezecutive Management STONE &4 WEBSTER, Inc. 


Columbus, Georgia 
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Harness: Set the harness so that both come up to the 
same height, so as to work the let-off evenly. If one har 
ness comes up higher than the other, this will cause the 
jet-off to make a longer stroke on this harness, resulting 
in uneven cloth, 

Care gf Harness: Some system of cleaning the lint 
off of the harness should be adopted. This should be done 
each and every time a new warp is tied in. This will pre- 
vent lint getting in the warp and causing floats. 

Treadle Rolls: These should be taken out and cleaned 
and oiled when the warp runs out. This can be done by 
the loom cleaner, but the loom fixer should see that it is 
done before tying on the warp. 

Shuttles: The serews that hold the spring and eye in 
the shuttle should be greased from time to time, and greas- 
ing the shuttles will prolong their life. Use tallow for this 
purpose. Watch the shuttles to see that the screws do not 
rub the reed as the shuttle wears. 

Pallets: Keep the pallets on the let-off ground so they 
lead into the tooth of the ratchet wheel. This will prevent 
uneven cloth and will save the teeth of the wheel. Some 
mills make a rule to have these gone over once a year. This 
is a good rule. It applies to hold-back and slack pawls 
as well. 

Ratchet Take-Up: Set so the take-up pawl, slack pawl, 
and hold-back pawl are divided, 1 - 2- 3. This can be set 
with the loom standing. 

Take-Up Rolls: Be sure that both ends are the same 
height, so as to prevent rainbow cloth. 

Whip Rolls: Set both ends the same height, and the 
same distance from the horn on the loom side. 

Pickers: See that the pickers are put on straight and 
paralleled to follow the shuttle all the way of the stroke. 

Check Straps: Set the check straps so they will slide 
about 144-inch. This will prolong the life of the strap. In 
order to do this it will be necessary to run the protector rod 
springs tight, and run the shuttle box tight, so as to do 
part of the checking with these parts. 

Bobbin Supports: See that the bobbin support will 
not eatch on the front box plate. It will be necessary 
to use a leather washer on the spring bolt to prevent this 
eatehing. 

Daggers: Keep the daggers so they clear the frogs, 
and set the right-hand dagger a fraction higher than the 
left-hand dagger, so there will be no chance of the dagger 
eatehing on a dead frog and passing over a live frog. If 
the dead frog catches and the live frog does not eateh, it 
will break the swords. 

Transferrer Springs: Run the transferrer springs 
tight on over-speed looms. This will prevent the bobbins 
being forced through on the change. 

Transferrer Fork: Keep the fork bent so the bobbin 
is earried evenly when changed. If the butt goes ahead of 
the small end, the shuttle springs will cause the small end 
to be foreed down in line with the butt. This will break 
the filling on the change. 

Feeler Bar: Set the oscillating cam so the feeler bar 
is in the center with the crank on front center. 

Shuttle Springs: Keep the shuttle springs tight, as 
a loose shuttle spring will cause the filling to break on the 
change and sometimes cause break-outs. 

Picker Sticks: Watch the picker sticks, and when they 
spring enough to raise the front of the picker, they should 
be replaced. This will cause excessive wear on the shuttles, 
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and increase the warp breakage. 

Crank Pins: Watch the crank pins and see that the lay 
is the same distance at both ends from the take-up roll. 

Harness Rolls: Set the harness rolls so that the drum 
is evenly divided; that is, so each harness strap goes the 
same distance around the drum. This will insure an even 
lift on both ends of both harnesses, 

Power Straps: Run the power straps at the right 
height to keep the lug straps and block level when the pick 
ball is on the high point of the cam. This will cause the 
lug to pull down and prevent it from riding up on the 
picker stick. 

Pich Shafts: Keep all lost motion out of the pick 
shaft boxes, so as to prevent power loss or delay in the 
pick. This will prevent a lot of unnecessary slamming off. 

Let-Off: Set the let-off so that the pallet lever comes 
against the pallet lever stop when the lay is on front center. 
This will insure an even stroke of the let-off each pick. If 
there is lost motion between the pallet lever and stop, it 
will cause an uneven stroke in the let-off which will in 
turn make an uneven stroke in the cloth, 

Take-Up: Set the take-up gears so they are well 
meshed in but not far enough in to bind or ride against 
the bottom of the two, as this will prevent the loom letting- 
back in case of a filling break, and cause a thin place. 

Small End Dise: Set the small end dise so that there 
is a sufficient spring on the end of the bolbin to hold it in 
place, but not enough to force the bobbon to jump when 
it leaves the end holder, as this will sometimes cause broken 
filling on the change, and at times cause bobbins to turn 
cross-wise and break. 

Lay End: Keep the lay ends tight at all times as a 
loose lay end will cause excessive wear on the shuttles and 
extra warp breakage. 

Crank Shaft Bearings: Keep the crank shaft bear- 
ings drawn against the loom side as they are inclined to 
rise up from time to time, and this takes the head gears 
out of mesh, and causes lost motion, which will cause the 
loom to slam. 

Protector Rod Ends: Protector rod ends bending and 
leaving lost motion in the binder is caused by running the 
protector rod too slow and letting the dagger force the 
point under the frog steel, or too high so that it forces the 
dagger down. 

Binders and Front Box Plates: Keep the binders and 
front box plates covered. These should be greased oceas- 
ionally. ' 

Heel Springs: Run the heel springs tight because a 
loose heel will let the pick ball leave the rim of the cam, 
and this will cause the rim to wear where the ball hits 
the rim as it comes back after the stroke. 

Oiling: So many mills let machinery wear out on ac- 
count of neglect in oiling. This does not mean to waste oil, 
but see that all moving parts are kept well lubricated. 
This will save more supplies than any one thing that can be 
done. In some eases there is too much oil put outside of the 
“oil hole”. This will increase seconds, as it causes oily 
eloth or oil spots on the cloth. 

ContrisuTor No. 1919 


C. W. Petit has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., and has returned to the 
Monaghan Plant, Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville, 
S. C., as overseer of spinning. 
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Selecting Combs for Slashing. 


Epiror Corton : 

Will you kindly let me know what you consider the 
proper combs to use in slashing, both the comb in front of 
the slasher and the proper comb to strike a tape in back. 
We make a wide range of sley anywhere from 2000 ends 
to 10,000 ends on a loom beam and I believe if you would 
give me the proper counts to use in the two above counts 
it would explain the whole thing clearly. I should add that 
the 2000 ends is on a 38-inch beam and the 10,000 ends on 
a 54-inch beam. 

I recently dressed a set 9712 ends, 30/1, on a 54-inch 
loom beam and had trouble at the loom with the yarn being 
crossed badly. I used a 500 comb in front and counted the 
ends in, making about 20 ends per dent in the front comb. 
I was very careful in having it drawn in. 

I have a complete file of Corron back to 1920, and per- 
haps you can suggest one of the numbers containing an 
article that will cover this, I would like this information 
as soon as possible, and an early reply will be appreciated. 

ConrripuTor No. 2327. 


Crooked or Bowed Cloth. 


Eprror Corton : 

Replying to the question of “C. C. (N. C.),” I think 
his trouble lies in the slashers. I take it for granted he is 
using the cylinder type slashers. 

If he will examine, perhaps he will find one end of the 
immersion roll higher than the other, which would stretch 
the yarns at one end more than the other. Then, too, it 
would cause this stretch when the yarn is most susceptible 
to it, while it is wet, and as the yarn goes directly to the 
drying cylinders it would naturally set it in this stretched 
state. 

Very often I have found that the immersion roll rack 
stand was out of place, causing this uneven condition. If 
he finds that is not the trouble, then perhaps the journals 
and stands on the immersion roll are worn, which would 
cause it to work out.of line. I would suggest that “C. C.” 
put dowel pins in the immersion roll rack stands after he 
gets them suitably leveled up, as they are bad about slip- 
ping and getting out of alignment. 

Another suggestion I would make is that “C. C.” use 
a good spirit level to level up the size vat, and if he finds 
that the roll journals and stands are worn, then have new 
journals and stands put on and the roll carefully leveled 
with the size vat. It is also well to put the level on the 
copper squeeze rolls, as they are very often found out of 
level. 

I think this will eliminate his bowed cloth. 

Now about the cloth being crooked three to ten yards 
from the end: I think this is eaused from the cloth slip- 
ping on the sand roll for a few yards after the cloth is 
taken off. I have had this trouble on heavy goods, and 
the only remedy I ever found is to re-cover the sand roll 
or locate a drag roll so that more cloth must come in con- 
tact with the sand roll. In other words, the drag roll in- 
ereases the cloth contact on the sand roll. 

I might add that I once had a man tell me that he 
found unevenly built section beams caused him some trouble 
with bowed cloth. His claim was that beams were some- 
times built in a conical shape on the warpers, that is one 
end of the beam would be considerably larger in diameter 
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than the other end. It is true that for a beam to run well 
it should be as nearly a perfect cylinder as possible. How- 
ever, I have never had any trouble along this line and can- 
not say from experience. 

When “C. C.” overcomes his difficulty it will be in- 
teresting if he will write his experience to this depart- 
ment of Corron and tell what he did to remove the trou- 
ble. A. L, (8. C.) 


Eprror Corton: 

Concerning the trouble “C. C. (N. C.)” is having with 
bowed cloth, will say that though I have seen a piece of 
cloth a little bowed, I have never run up against anything 
that would cause a complaint. However, these are the days 
of discoveries in the cotton goods game and one has to 
expect most anything. 

There is a possibility that “C. C.’s” troubles are on the 
warper, caused by outside ends on the creel running with 
a little less tension. If he is not using glass or porcelain 
steps, I would suggest that he try one warper with them. 
He should be sure that the warps are run hard enough onto 


. the loom beams so that the yarn does not slip on the beam 


at the sides where the greatest pull comes. He can decide 
this by noticing the run out of the beams. 

As to the loom itself, following are some of the things 
that I know would cause the bow: On the high sand roll, 
especially on Draper looms, if the tin filleting has worn 
smooth it will slip in the middle and hold pretty well on 
the sides; if one side of the same roll binds it will have a 
tendency to hold on one side. 

On wooden breast beams some of the old Crompton and 
Knowles looms have two steel fluted or corrugated rolls 
which the cloth goes through after passing over the breast 
beam. These have a bearing which is likely to get tight 
on one side. On other looms the same breast beam has a 
wooden bar which the cloth passes over after leaving the 
breast beam. Some think this bar should roll, but it should 
not, because it wears and turns unevenly, and sometimes 
it is warped. If it is, it spells trouble with a big “T.” 

If “C. C.” is running narrow goods on a wide loom he 
should see that his whip roll does not give in the center— 
this is very important. 

He should try one loom with a reed cap twice as heavy 
as the one he has now. He may be using a loom that was 
made for very light goods. I would also suggest that he 
try a bar of iron about %-inch thick, fastened on the front 
or back of the lay to reinforce it. 

To kind of sum up, I would say that the last three sug- 
gestions, and the one of the smooth sand or take up roll, 
is where he will be likely to find his trouble, but I give 
the rest because I give him eredit for trying out most 
everything anyone else would. 

ContrisuTor No, 524. 


Epiror Corron: 

I noticed in a recent issue the question by the contrib- 
utor who says he is having trouble with crooked cloth com- 
ing from his looms. 

One of several things might be causing this. If it is 
a Draper loom, you know there is an iron roll that fits 
against the take-up roll. If the spring underneath the 
cloth take-up roll should happen to have an uneven ten- 
sion, this trouble woyld result. It would be especially like- 
ly on the wider looms which earry a spring at each end. 
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These springs must be kept at as near the same tension as 
possible. 

Another possible cause which might be overlooked is 
that the comb on the slasher could get clogged up so that 
it would put more yarn at one end of the beam than at the 
other, which would give an uneven tension in the loom. 

It is also possible ‘that the man having this trouble 
would find, upon investigation, that his size box and cylin- 
ders and front stands are out of line to a degree. These 
must be kept lined up true. B. L. (8. C.) 


Epitor Corron : 

In reply to the question of “C. C. (N. C.)” on crooked 
cloth, will say that I had some trouble a few years ago with 
about the same thing, and we overcame it by taking off 
the sand paper on the take-up roll and replacing it with 
perforated steel, wound on instead of in sheets. 

He should have the pitman arms just the same length 
and then set his cloth roll the same distance on each end, 
measuring from the reed. 

The weave which “C. C.” is running is not the same that 
I was running, but then I think this will overcome his 
trouble. P. T. S. (Me.) 


Keeping Even Numbers in Spinning. 


Epiror Corron: 

Dunhill Marsden’s contribution to your February num- 
ber under the above title is so interesting as to invite dis- 
cussion. 

I can assure him however that several other mills to my 
personal knowledge are following a similar practice. The 
principle involved is the same as that which originated the 
practice of regulating the lap weight on the finisher pick- 
er, as admirably described by Mr. Touchstone in your is- 
sue of February, 1925, and I personally believe that the 
regulation of lap weight will produce better results than 
that of finisher drawing, especially in cases where the ecard 
room is sufficiently well humidified so that the humidity can 
be maintained constant by automatie regulation. 

I know of two large mills both under the same manage- 
ment, in one of which the card room is properly humidi- 
fied. In that mill lap weights are changed as_ relative 
humidity varies and, although the finisher drawing 
weight is closely watched, experience has proved that the 
variations are small and comparatively little changing of 
draft is required. In the second case the card room is not 
humidified and in this mill both lap weight and finisher 
drawing weight are constantly modified, as relative humid- 
ity changes, on the basis of tables prepared to correct the 
weight for regain. 

There is one important difference between the reguia- 
tion of finisher drawing weight and that of lap weight 
which is worthy of consideration in preparing tables, 
namely, the variation in the amount of fiber lost by break- 
age in process which is greater in a dry atmosphere than 
in a moist atmosphere. ~ I think most earders will concede 
that a picker lap produced in very dry weather and put 
through the card while dry weather continues, as com- 
pared with a lap produced in moist weather and carded 
during moist weather, will suffer a greater loss because of 
the breakage of staple due to its brittle condition. This 
factor must be given due consideration, as well as the vari- 
ation due to change in regain, in designing a proper 
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table to show the proper weight of lap based on the exist- 
ing relative humidity. 

In the case of tables for sliver finisher 
drawing, however, the material has been through that part 
of the processing which is most likely to injure the staple, 
and I should suppose that it was proper to base drawing 


weight from 


tables as Mr. Marsden has done on variation in regain only. 

Mr. Marsden does not state whether the card room where 
his tables are in use is humidified or not. If not, it would 
seem to me that only two tests per day were insufficient 
to correct for the wide variations in humidity which oceur 
between morning and afternoon in hot dry weather, or on 
days when a sudden change in weather occurs. It would 
seem to me rather to be necessary to note the humidity in- 
dicated by the recording hygrometer at hourly intervals and 
to make corrective changes in the draft gears and check the 
result whenever the instrument recorded a variation of 
more than five per cent in relative humidity during the 
hour past. 

There is considerable interest at this time in the question 
of picker room humidification. Many mills are trying it 
out, and it is worthy of remark that most mills which are 
attempting picker room humidification have already satis- 
fied themselves of the importance of humidifying all other 
departments. 
departments except the picker room are adequately humidi- 
fied and automatically regulated, and that if in addition the 


lap weights are adjusted to correspond to changes in rela- 


It is my own belief that if all manufacturing 


tive humidity in the picker room, it will be found that 
variations in count and weight not only in the finished 
goods but in all intermediate processes will prove to have 
been brought within the irreducible minimum. 

It is possible however that means will ultimately he 
found for controlling the moisture condition of the picker 
lap, which will eliminate the necessity for such accurate 
and painstaking supervision as is required by the weight 
adjustment method. 

( Mass.) 


Marking Napped Goods in the Mill. 


Epiror Corron : 

I would like some suggestions from your readers as to 
the best way to mark cotton goods that are to be napped 
so that bad work can be traced back to the weaver or loom 
fixer. I will state the conditions under which we are work- 
ing. The mill operates a day and a night shift and the 
cloth rolls are taken off the looms about every two days, 
depending upon the weight goods being made. The loom 
number is put on the end of the cloth roll with oil crayon 
by the man who takes off the rolls. The loom number is 
not removed in the napping process and the bad work 
ean be traced to the loom but you can’t tell whether it was 
made on the day or night shift. The inspection of the goods 
is made after the napping process. 

Any marking system that can be applied to the fore- 
going situation must fill four requirements; the system must 
be such that it will not injure the napper rolls; that it will 
not be removed in the napping process; that it will in no 
way detract from the quality of the finished product and 
that it will not cause any waste. 

All suggestions will be appreciated. 


Contrisutor. No. 672. 
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Selecting a Man for the Job. 


Epitor Corton : 

In the February issue of Corron “Contributor No 
1033” asks for opinions concerning his difficulty in pick- 
ing one man, out of two good ones, one being a textile 
student and the other a fixer, so here’s mine: 

First of all, the man he needs as overseer must be prac 
tical, a good manager of help and a perfect “trouble shoot- 
er’; or in other words, thoroughly capable of locating de 
fects in the system of his department as soon as these oc 
eur, as surely they will occur, and to be competent in this 
matter a man must have had considerable working experi- 
ence in various sections of the same department. 


Now it oceurs to me that perhaps the fixer is a man 
of that caliber and probably would qualify in all the items 
I have mentioned, and no doubt such a man would in some 
mills fill the job as required, but is this man thoroughly 
acquainted with the more delicate part of the game, or 
could he always keep his department well balanced even 
though several changes be. made on various machines? 

All of this, of course, will call for caleulative ability, 
and an overseer should be qualified in this art. The textile 
student will no doubt be well acquainted with the latter 
part of the job, but is he well schooled in the everyday de- 
feets and their remedies, and is he able to point out errors 
to his subordinates, and also have that confidence that such 
errors exist wherever he may locate same, either in the ma- 
chinery or any other section of the work. 


If this man can do the aforementioned, he will probably 
be capable of maintaining efficiency in all machines and 
would probably also be a fixer. A man with these quali- 
fications, in addition to being able to control help, would 
be ideal, as such a man, to-my mind, would, according to 
the technical education received, possess the necessary 
judgment which is the chief standpoint in running any de- 
partment. 

Still, we have one more point to consider, namely, the 
ages of these two candidates for the position, as we riust 
remember that such a job calls for a man whose age and 
appearance command respect from the other employees. 

So it seems to me that the fixer, probably a man of 
mature years, would no doubt be more able to control the 
help of the department than would the student, who prob- 
ably is not very well acquainted with various “getting by” 
methods we see now-a-days. The fixer will be “on to” all 
that easily, and would soon find a remedy, if he possesses 
tact enough. 

However, I would not care to choose either man for the 
job, as I lack sufficient information; still, I hope “Contrib- 
utor No. 1033” will review my remarks, which I hope will 
help him out of his dilemna. D. E. (R. I.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In answering the request of “Contributor No. 1033” that 
all overseers and superintendents give him their honest 
opinion on “selecting the man for the job,” I will first say 
that I am sure he wants to select the right man. Many 
choice jobs have been assigned to men because of friend- 
ship—a pull from some one other than the man who does 
the selecting. I presume that in the case of “Contributor 
No. 1033” “Fixer” or “Student” is to receive the promo- 
tion on his merits alone, or on his ability to run the job. 
He says that they both seem to be good men. 
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Now here is the proposition as I see it. Let us first 
look into the case of “Fixer.” He has toiled in the heat 
of the day; he has made himself what he is via the mashed 
finger route of experience. He has always been right at 
his boss’s side to give the boost needed to put a thing over, 
never asking the price of the extra lift given; ever ready 
with a word of good cheer, making those around him smile 
when they were downeast and life looked to them to be a 
failure. He realizes that life is short and it will not be 
so long a time (if he continues to be a fixer) until the boss 
will come one day and tell him that he is too old to carry 
on and that he will have to give the job to a younger man, 
and there will be no pension to retire on. “Fixer” is not 
what we would call a “polished” gentleman, because, as we 
know, he has never been to college. His English is bad. 
He can’t make an after-dinner speech, but he is a gentle- 
man; he is honest to the core. He did not have the money 
to spend for a college education, but he has learned enough 
at odd times to figure the changes to be made in his depart- 
ment. A man like this is entitled to promotion. 

Now take the case of “Student.” He has had the ad- 
vantages of an education which fits him for or places him in 
a position where he is able to select for himself the calling 
which would give him most in life. He has the possibilities 
of making for himself a great reputation. He can use 
good English, can make an after-dinner speech and is ca- 
pable of feeling for others. But there is something in the 
textile world that he will never know until he has acquired 
it through actual experience. 

“Contributor No. 1033” struck the key note when he 
said “Fixer” was the man he called upon when the produc- 
tion was low. “With all due respect to “Student,” why 
should he hesitate? S. C. (S. C.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In answer to “Contributor No. 1033,” I am glad that he 
wishes to give these two men a square deal, and I think that 
no one would appreciate it more than his fixer. 

The student has undoubtedly spent considerable money 
for his education. What has the fixer spent? Well, his cost 
has been in years of hard work, starting at the low wages: 
faithful to his employers and he must be tried and true, or 
he would not be considered for the position. 

If the contributor could just put himself in the fixer’s 
position and realize what it means to get what the fixer’s 
has—experience—he would not hesitate in his choice of 
the fixer. 

Now let us consider the student. He has a good educa- 
tion, has still to get the practical end of the job, and eight 
months is not enough time to acquire it, although he may 
have been employed elsewhere in the same capacity, but 
that does not seem likely from the reading of the letter. 

“Contributor No. 1033” does not wish to lose either 
man. If the student is given the position I should think 
the fixer would do as any real practical man would do— 
get out and try somewhere else. The student could have 
no hard feelings if he is really trying to get somewhere, as 
anyone who has worked for a number of years knows 
that it is better to work for the man who has full practical 
knowledge than the one who has only the theory, so con- 
sidering everything, the man with the experience, is the 
one for the position. 

It is such things as giving students the best positions, 
that takes the ambition out of such men as the fixer. Let 
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the student get his experience first, and the position after; 
not the position and then the experience. That is con- 
trary to all things. 

A child must creep before it can. walk. Let it so be in 
this case. T..0. (Conn.) 


Eprror Corton : 

Answering “Contributor No. 1033” in reference to 
lecting the man for the job,” he states that the textile stu- 
dent started about eight months ago. Well, I will say that 
probably the student spent about four years at the most, 
in school. What at? Not fixing looms for four years. 
No, he evidently got, as I got in textile school, the theory 
and some calculations, This, plus eight months, is not 
enough experience for the position of overseer. 

The loom fixer. Let’s take his side of the case. He 
works every day toward a future and thinks that the man- 
agement will reward him by promoting him. Do this and 
you have a man who will work hard and do his “darnedest” 
to make the job something he will be proud of. Being a 
loom fixer—goodness knows they are scarce, good ones— 
he will know why his goods should be of a certain stand- 
ard; why his production will be of the per cent it should 
be, and will strive to be a key man in your corporation. 

Maybe he lacks technical training. All right. Promote 
him. Give him the opportunity to purchase a course in 
textiles that will fit him to compete with any textile grad- 
uate. 

Henry Ford, Benjamin Franklin, John L. Merrill, pres- 
ident of the “All American Cables, Inc.,” and hundreds of 
other successful men, did not have the education when op- 
portunities came, but obtained the education afterward. 

The textile schoo] man will always have his diploma. 
Give the fixer, who at present is a graduate of the school 
of hard knocks, a chance. 

I have had textile school training. This consists of 
routine—no sudden problems to work out. I have also 
had the practical end of the game, and no school on earth 
makes thin places, thick places, reedy places, smashes, poor 
warps, breaks picker sticks, ete., ete., and if they did, in 
order to teach the boys, it wouldn’t do any good, as every 
mill has its individual troubles, and your student would not 
find the cause on “page 43, ete.” 

As a closing example, would a man hire as a chauffeur 
to drive his family out on the highway, one who had just 
taken eight driving lessons or more, or would he give the 
job to the man whom he knew to be capable and who un- 
derstood every part and detail of the machine he was driv- 
ing? 

I would advise “Contributor No. 1033” to give the fixer 
W. B. (Mass.) 


“Se- 


a square deal. 


Epiror Corton: 

Answering “Contributor No. 1033” in reference to which 
man, the student or the practical man, should be promoted 
to the job mentioned, will say, everything else being eq’al, 
aside from what has already been stated, I would give it 
to the fixer. Why? For this reason—although the textile 
man may have spent a few hundred dollars to gain what 
knowledge he has of the mill business, the fixer has spent 
years of work and toil to gain his, and no doubt the most 
of it right in the very plant that has brought forth the 
question; besides, the textile man’s knowledge consists of 
figures and theory that at times will work out all right, 
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but more often, will not, and then he wonders what the 
devil is the matter. 

The man who has come through from his boyhood has 
the practical side of the situation. He knows the ma- 
chinery as well as he knows his own name. He knows 
just what it will do and how to make it do it. I grant 
you that he has to have a smattering of how to make the 
everyday calculations, but we are taking it for granted 
that he has that. 

The textile man will usually fuss around with a pencil 
sticking behind his ear and confuse every one concerned, 
with his figures and theory, while the practical man will 
grab a wrench and do something. 

Another thing to consider, and a very important thing 
at that, is the ability to manage and get along with help. 
It makes no difference what a fellow knows about the 
business, he just can’t run a cotton mill all by himself, and 
any one can write back time tickets. 

The writer is not yet an old-man, but he has spent near- 
ly all his life in a mill, and what he has said, and will say 
in the remainder of this article, is based upon actual db- 
servation. 

Some of the very. best mill men in the South today are 
composed of men who have been through all the hackles, 
knocks and hardships of the every day cotton mill hand, 
they have learned from actual experience both the practi- 
eal side and the human side of the ups and downs in the 
every day mill. 

To my mind the best mill man in my neck of the woods 
started out so doggone poor that he had to go to the creek 
on Saturday night and wash his shirt so that he would have 
a clean one on Sunday. When quite a little fellow he 
ran around the speeders that his mother operated, but to 
day he has charge of more than one large mill and is paid 
a very enviable salary. 

The best earder of my acquaintance has no schooling. 
He has never seen the outside, to say nothing of the in- 
side, of a textile school. He’s very, very “shy” on educa- 
tion, but he’s a darn good carder. 

I have in mind a boy who was raised in the streets and 
gutters, and what he knows in the way of edueation he 
picked up himself after he was about grown, but he’s 
doing as much, if not more, with forty-year-old spinning, 
than some are doing with the latest outfit. 

Please do not take this as a knock against textile 
schools or colleges. I am simply trying to say what I 
would do and at the same time giving my reasons for 
doing it. 

An education is a wonderful thing to have, and for one 
who intends to follow the mill business a textile training 
is a mighty good thing, but between the two, textile train- 
ing or practical experience, give me the latter every time. 
There are a few, and a very few, textile trained men who 
have the guts to get into a suit of blue denim and dig out 
the things that are necessary to complete their training, but 
the vast majority of them are looking for a white collar 
job right off the bat, and really think that such a job 
should be handed them on a silver waiter. They seem 
to think that because they have a sheep skin that this 
also includes cigarettes, a swivel chair and a glass-top desk 
to throw their feet over. 

The writer has seen some good men who haye had this 
training, but just let the reader allow his mind to drift 
back over the years that have gone by and think of the 
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men he knows personally, and who have gained executive 
positions, and he will find that 99 per cent of these men 
are those who started out as sweepers, doffers or loom 
cleaners. 

Textile training? Yes, by all means, if one can get it. 
Practical experience one must have. J. I. M. (Ga.) 


Eprror Corron: 

This is in reply to “Contributor No. 1033,” who asked 
in the February issue whether he should promote his fixer 
or the textile graduate to the position of overseer. 

He should have no trouble in selecting the man if he 
has not committed himself to the student and made him 
some offer. It doesn’t matter, really, if his hands are not 
tied. The student, if he spent $10,000 getting a textile ed- 
ucation, is not fitting himself for an overseer’s job, and no 
one can expect to hold him on it any longer than he can 
get a superintendent’s job or something else higher up. 

Now let’s look at the fixer. This superintendent knows 
him, and is satisfied he has the practical experience to hold 
the job, and will appreciate the place and give first-class 
service for many years to come. And he can feel satis- 
fied at night when he goes home, and he will find the fixer 
on the job in the morning when he goes back to the mill. 
That is something for your contributor to think about. 
The student has eight months experience, he says, and the 
fixer, I judge, has eight years. How many little things 
have happened in eight years that the fixer understands how 
to handle, and if some of them met the student in the 
spare floor he wouldn’t know what they were? 

I have been a superintendent for thirty years, and I 
never let friendship, education or what-not stand in the 
way when I select an overseer. What I want is a man 
who can run his job at all times, whether I am at the 
mill or off to a convention. Just bear in mind that a man 
doesn’t save anything by feeding a dog and doing the 
barking. 

I don’t think the textile man would feel in any way 
hurt if “Contributor No. 1033” gave the fixer a chance at 
the job. If he fell down, the student would be in line for 
promotion, On the other hand, if I were in the fixer’s place 
and the student was promoted without considering me, 
“Contributor No. 1033” would surely need a fixer as well 
as an overseer, because his actions would speak plainly 
that the long services of the fixer were not appreciated, and 
no man who is worth while would stay under such condi- 
tions. 

T want “Contributor No. 1033” to think this over, and 
go home, and repeat the Golden Rule to himself, and then 
get out his Bible and read what the Lord says about service 
and reward. He can then go back to the mill the next 
morning and decide that question easily. 0. T. (N. C.) 


Solving a Weaving Problem. 


Epiror Corron : 

I have noticed the question of “F. T. (Conn.)” who says 
that running four ends as one in a dent from the bottom 
beam that he has trouble with this packed yarn in not 
taking up as fast as the bottom of the beam, causing the 
drop wires to hang down, stopping the looms and causing 
the packed cords to weave under. After considering this 
question I would say that yarn for cords, and yarn for 
ground work are both on one bottom beam, as here discuss- 
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the 100% satisfaction of the 
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goes through the machine. 
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3—To free cotton from metal, rocks, glass, 
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4—To have a lower fire hazard than any 
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or other hard materials are delivered 
to it with the cotton. 
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Land Values in\|Washington County 
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for a Land Developing Company to 
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If this is the case, and the goods are being woven on a 
Draper loom, with Roper let off, the difficulty could be 
corrected by using a second beam above the bottom beam 
containing the yarn intended for the cords, each dent con- 
taining four ends. The upper beam would require a rope ict 
off. I have used this method and it runs very well. 

T. M. (Teny.) 


Thoroughness Necessary for Best Results. 


Epitor Corron: 

I wish to thank you for the publication of an article 
headed “Overcoming a Picker Trouble’ appearing in the 
“How Other Men Manage” department of the March issue 
of Corton. This is evidently in answer to my inquiry of 
several months ago, yet the question was fresh in my mind 
and the article by “Wash” is exceedingly helpful. 

If you will allow the writer to analyze briefly, it occurs 
to me that a very common fault with our methods of think- 
jng was illustrated by my difficulty with the uneven lap 
and the steps I took to overcome the same. I stated in 
my request for advice that, “regulation of the draft doors 
on the sides of the machine and decreasing of the fan speed 
have, to date, had no effect on the unevenness.” In other 
words, so far so good, but why not go farther into a sub 
ject than trying two unsuccessful remedies? 

The best thing “Wash” said in the entire article, and 
this is by no means intended to belittle his very thorough 
and excellent practical instructions, is this, “In such a ease, 
one must study the principle of the machine.” This one 
sentence, formulates a plan of thought and of action which 
enables one to eliminate probable causes one at a time un- 
til the trouble is determined. It means thoroughness and 
its rewards are experience and results. It is worthy of an 
“Old Timer” article. 

In passing, “Referee” states that he tried to get the 
smal] middle roll replaced with larger ones, his aim being 
to prevent laps around the middle roll with closer roll set- 
tings. A smaller front roll, and back roll, would enable 
him to set the bites of the rolls closer together for short 
staple, but the larger the diameter the farther apart must 


they be set. 
B. B. (N. C.) 


Where a Good Man Counts in the Mill Game. 


Epitor Corton: 

After devoting 25 years of my life to the manufacture 
of cotton, as overseer and superintendent, I have come 
to the conclusion that when everything is going well, with 
plenty of help and plenty of orders, most any old “mut- 
tonhead” or any half competent office boy can hold the 
position as superintendent or overseer and have plenty 
of time to talk to the traveling salesmen and entertain the 
ladies of the different aid societies. But sometimes things 
go wrong; at times it looks as though nobody can get them 
right, and back on the road to success. Just about the 
time we think we know it all, and find ourselves reclining 
on flowery beds of ease, something springs up and knocks 
the props out from under us and our dreams of perfection, 
and makes us feel like we are a joke. 

During my many years-at the game, I have taken 
some of my troubles to my friends, and have always re- 
sponded to the best of my ability when some of them 
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brought theirs to me, It’s a grand thing to know we have 
helped some one when they were in trouble, and it feels 
good to get help when we are up against it ourselves. 
Well if nothing ever got wrong, there would be very lit- 
tle need of superintendents and overseers, and for that 
reason we should be glad that we have a service to render 
that strains our capacities to the limit sometimes. If we 
never had anything to happen with our work or any seem- 
ing impossibilities to master, we would never know 
whether we were an asset or an object of charity. We 
cannot stand still. If we prove worthy to our trust we 
must be on the move. New plants are going up; new and 
improved machinery coming into service; competition 
growing stronger every day. If we keep at the game we 
must keep up with the times, and to do this we must 
know how to adjust ourselves to the changes that come 
about every day. And unless we can do this we eannot 
keep up with the front rank, as this is, or is nearing the 
time of the survival of the fittest. 

To know what the other fellow is doing is the only 
way we can hope to stay in the front rank. To know how 
to go him one better is that much in our favor and should 
be our aim at all times. This is the foundation of improve- 
ments and progress. The day we become satisfied and de- 
cide to let well enough alone is the time that progress 
and improvement is coming to a standstill and we will 
soon drift back to where we started. No mill, or mill man, 
should be satisfied. They must constantly be searching 
for some way to improve some part of their organization. I 
doubt very much if there is a mill in operation today 
that some part of it could not be improved in some way. 
I have yet my first mill to see that didn’t have some- 
thing wrong, just a link in the chain a little weaker than 
the others. For instance, one department has too much 
machinery for the others, or the humidity is more favor- 
able to some than to others, or some part is not lighted 
as well as it should be. Several seemingly little things go 
to make the big things, and it’s the little things that should 
be corrected and the ones that should have the most at- 
tention. 

Here is where a good man counts, as he is always look- 
ing out for the little things. But how many of us are 
good men, and who is there among us that does not get 
careless at times. Or probably we get to feel our im- 
portance so much that we overlook the little things, which 
invariably, in due time, place us in an humiliating position 
and causes a loss in some way to the mill. We superin- 
tendents and overseers have the great problems before 
us. Every year, month and week brings us up against 
stronger competition, radical changes and departures from 
old customs. So it is up to us to change our ways as 
necessity requires; then we will be able to meet all re- 
quirements and keep our mill constantly forging ahead. 
Don’t try to stick to old customs and ignore the new ones. 
Try the new ones before you condemn them. Give some- 
body else credit for knowing something. This is the time 
you will begin to learn. 

Study your job carefully, learn its capabilities and 
capacity. Search out the weak places and apply the 
remedy, if it is in your power to do so. Now after 
you have reached the point where you think you know it 
all, and there is no chance for improvement in your mill, 
get one of the doffers or roving haulers to make an in- 
spection, and you will probably be surprised at the things 
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A battery of Nordray broad silk looms built by Hopedale Mfg. Co.—installed 
at Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., with Hyatts on crank and camshafts. 
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Believe in Hyatts 


ITH the trend of loom de- 

sign and manufacture to- 
ward increased quality, the use 
of durable anti-friction bearings 
is a logical step. 

Consequently, prominent loom 
builders are furnishing Hyatt 
equipment upon specification by 
customers who realize the advan- 
tages of better bearings. 

Manufacturers desiring to mod- 
ernize their present looms and 
other textile machinery, can apply 
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The result of such installations is 
uninterrupted bearing perform- 
ance and permanent satisfaction. 

For Hyatt bearings need no re- 
pairs or replacements. They save 
power, improve starting, and elim- 
inate all but three or four lubri- 
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ficiency and economy at once? 
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be glad to help you. 
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Paid for themselves in six months 


“Our business has expanded rapidly for the past two 
or three years, and last summer we found ourselves 
at the limit of our resources in regard to the power 
that we were able to get out of our turbine water 
wheel, — and still two large printing presses to be 


added. 


“We were running four long lines of 2°/:.' shafting 
with 29 bearings. We finally decided to replace the 
plain bearings with Hyatt Roller Bearings. We have 
now used the roller bearings for six months. The 
result has more than met our expectations. We 
were able to gain enough power to operate the two 
presses and it is our opinion that we still have some 
power in reserve. There is no doubt but that we 
have saved the cost of the bearings in the six months 
that they have been in operation. 








“There was the added advantage of being able to 
make the change on very short notice, and at a tri- 
fling expense as compared to the installation of an 
engine or electric motors.” 
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Excerpt of letter from 
The Diepress Company, Inc. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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HIS experience is typical with Hyatt 

Line Shaft Bearings. Hyatts give many 
years of this same dependable, friction- and their boxes, are split for 
less, low-cost service — constantly saving quick installation — without disturbing 
15% on power bills, and materially cut- the shaft fittings. Why not profit by 
ting maintenance cost. The bearings, their efficiency now? 
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they will find wrong. It is not very often that a fellow 
wants to own up to his own mistakes in the estimation of 
himself, but for the benefit of some of my young brother 
overseers or superintendents, who possibly may be in the 
same fix, I will cite an instance where I was the star in a 
bunch of know-alls. 

I had been overseer of one or two small rooms, but 
as this was my first job of any importance, it made me 
feel all the worse for getting myself in such a humiliating 
position. I had reached the point in life where I had 
begun to think that I knew about all, and that nebody 
had any right to match their judgment against mine, or 
to insinuate that I was wrong. 

It was just after starting time one morning. I had 
just returned to my desk after a parade through my room, 
with my thumbs stuck in the arm-holes of my vest, and 
while I was standing there mentally complimenting the mill 
on finding such a brilliant and progressive carder as my- 
self, the office boy tapped me on the shoulder and in- 
formed me that the superintendent wanted to see me. I 
didn’t get in any special hurry, but after the help had been 
placed I decided to go, thinking that he probably wanted 
to give me one of his choice cigars, or notify me that my 
pay was going to be raised on the first of the month, one 
or the other. The mill, or mills rather, were considered 
very large at that time and employed two carders, two 
spinners and two weavers. The superintendent who was 
a man of considerable experience, and not in a very good 
humor at this time, was waiting for me and wanted to 
know what was wrong with the five-hank roving. “Not 
anything,” I told him. “I have just made an examination of 
all my machines and everything is going all right. “You 
are a very valuable man,” he said “if there is nothing wrong 
in your room. I have run some of the best jobs in the 
States, and I never looked over ony of them but what I 
found a great many things wrong. Now the spinner says the 
five-hank roving is breaking back and the help can’t keep 
the ends up. Suppose you go look and see if you can find 
the trouble. If you are not large enough I will come up 
myself and find it for you.” 

About that time the boss carder from the other mill 
eame rushing in and stated that regardless of consequence, 
he would be compelled to be off that morning, and probably 
the rest of the day, owing to the fact that he had some very 
important business to attend to. Feeling, he said, that 
something like this might happen sometime, he had been 
drilling his second hand every chance he got, and he 
thought that if the superintendent would make several trips 
through the room during his absence things would prob- 
ably run until he got back. The superintendent looked 
up at both of us as though he were at the mercy of a 
couple of outlaws holding him for ransom, and said, 
“Sure, go ahead. Take a couple of days off. If your 
room is in such a condition that you can’t trust it to your 
second hand for a couple of days, I need another man 
for the job, and the sooner I find it out the better it will 
be for the mill.” 

Well, I didn’t wait to hear any more. I went up 
and started to hunting for trouble. I have always been 
glad that I didn’t invite him to go with me. Did I find 
anything wrong? ' Yes, dozens of things. One speeder 
even was running without a tension gear. I learned two 
things that day I never have forgotten. One of them 
was, take nothing for granted, but be sure you are right. 
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The other was that the world could get along without my 
services, and without the slightest inconvenience. But 
every man has some redeeming quality, and while the 
world can do without him, he comes in mighty handy 
sometimes. Especially if he is a fellow with brains enough 
to profit by his mistakes, 

As I stated at the beginning, there are times when 
things go wrong in most all mills, and our thinking power 
is taxed to the limit. To be prepared for sych, we should 
keep thoroughly familiarized with all the little details 
while the mill is running smoothly and coming up to our 
expectations, so that we will be able to detect any little 
thing that may go wrong. But this does not seem to be 
the rule that we go by at all times. 

I remember once, several years ago, there was a large 
mill that had been very prosperous, but at this time the 
production had fallen in the spinning room until there were 
about 300 looms idle for warps, and nobody seemed to 
know why. The mill had plenty of help and the work 
was running unusually well. One boss spinner had been 
with the mill a long time. Everything went on so well 
and the production was so high that nobody seemed to 
care how he got it. He got results, and that was sufficient. 
But he had secured a superintendent’s position and left, 
and that was the starting of the trouble. Production went 
down. They Jet his successor go and hired another one. 
After waiting a while for results, which they didn’t get, 
they changed overseers again. They kept changing. I was 
the fifth man. I set to work to find out what the 
trouble was. I asked the boss weaver to give me some idea 
as to how much warp and filling he needed to keep all 
his looms going. I calculated my production at one hundred 
per cent, and found that it wasn’t in the machines. Every- 
body I asked was sure that the pulley was the same, the 
gears and the speeds the same. I had about made up 
my mind to “pull my freight” before I was run off when 
I unexpectedly ran across a clue. I found hundreds of 
draft and twist gears hid under the stair steps. The black 
grease on them told the story. They had been in use not 
so very long ago. I put two and two together, and with 
what little information I was able to scrape up, I found 
that the warp frames had been lightened two teeth on the 
draft and three teeth of twist put in, the filling heavied 
one tooth on the draft and a tooth of twist taken out. 
I didn’t tell anybody of my discovery except my second 
hand. We stayed in every night and changed them back, 
a few at a time. It was not long before the warps were 
all in and everything going well. Apparently there was 
nothing wrong, but it cost the mill hundreds of dollars 
in the loss of production. If there had been some system 
of checking all the gears at regular intervals, this stunt 
could never have been pulled, and no loss ineurred. 

In looking over the prices of the different weaves 
recently I noticed something that carried me back to the 
time that I held my second position as superintendent. It 
was the difference in price between two weaves made with 
the same grade of cotton and practically the same number 
of warp and filling. The only difference was the width 
and picks, but the price of one was 5 cents per yard and 
the other 954 cents per yard. Quite a difference in 
price. The mill had been running about two years and 
had lost money from the start. The stock at that time 
was being quoted at $18.50, and nobody would buy it at 
that. The looms were of the plain type and running on 
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the cheapést and easiest weave in the print goods family, 
trying to compete with automatic looms. In fact, the 
mill had be@n started on different goods from that for 
which is was designed, which I soon found out. The day 
I took charge tHe mill was idle and the help loafing in the 
village, at half pay in order to hold them, hoping that the 
price of cloth“would get better in the near future. After I 
had been there a week or so the president came around and 
asked me what I thought of the situation, and I told him 
I thought the only chance we had was to change our con- 
struction, get into a harder weave and make our looms and 
help do more work for the same money. I handed him some 
papers with figures to support my contention. After look- 
ing over my figures he said the proposition looked good but 
his experiencg. had about convinced him that there was 
practically aS ‘much to be made in one kind of goods as 
there was in another. However, as he didn’t think we could 
do any worse} he would take it up with the directors and let 
me know what they thought about it. I was allowed to 
go before them and state what I thought we could do, 
which resulted in getting new harness and reeds. The 
rest is easily told. We changed 600 looms off 6-yard 
goods, getting 43 yards or 7 pounds a day at 5 cents 
a yard, or 30 cents a pound to 3.80 yard goods 34 yards 
or about 10 pounds per loom at 956 cents per yard or 
36% cents per pound. The difference between 7 pounds 
per day per loom at 30 cents per pound, and 10 pounds 
per loom at 3614 cents — $3.65 — $2.10 — $1.55 & 600 
= $930.00. 

Of course our labor increased some, also our power 
cost increased, but we changed our mill from a losing to 
an earning proposition, and the mill today is on practically 
the same goods, but the plain looms have been replaced 
long ago with automatic looms. I stayed’on the job five 
years, when I left to go back to a former employer. 

Another case of overlooking or misjudging smail 
things, which cost the mill several hundred dollars, and 
a few men their jobs, happened in a large weave mill and is 
worth mention and could happen again in most’ any mill 
of the kind, and which cost a great deal of money before 
being detected and corrected. The damage in this case 
happened in the weaving department, and the cause finally 
was traced to the slashers. The trouble was first noticed 
in making the work run bad to a small degreé, As it 
was in the month of March, with dry air and considerable 
wind, it was thought that the warps were brittle due to 
the fact that they couldn’t keep sufficient humidity in the 
room. By close observation it was learned that only cer- 
tain warps ran worse than the rest of them. They started 
hunting for the trouble, beginning back in the opener rooms. 
One man suggested that they were putting too much 
waste into their mixin’, and they finally decided to eut 
the waste out, which they did. The superintendent being 
a man desirous of quick action, had the yarns that were 
made from the stock after the waste was taken out, kept 
separate from the rest of the run on certain machines. 
So when the warps were sized and put in the looms they 
were all right, in fact slightly better than the average. 
They thought they had found the trouble and the matter 
was dropped. The bad warps on the looms were checked and 
tagged so everybody waited to see if any more bad warps 
would show up. This happened during the middle of the 
week, and sure enough, Saturday, when they checked up 
again, they still had the same number of bad warps. Think- 
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ing they had overcome their trouble, they dismissed it 
from their minds uptil Tuesday evening some of the 
weavers in another part of the room complained that the 
fixer had given them a warp that would not run, due 
to the fact that some of the ends were continually break- 
ing. 

Another investigation was started. It was decided that 
the trouble must be either in the stareh or the sizing 
compound. They had changed compounds the first of the 
year, but the starch was the same they had been: using 
ever since the mill had first started. The compound was 
made trom an old recipe and was being used by 
several of the best mills, and they could see no fault in it. 
However, the people making the size were called in and 
their opinion obtained. They recommended that a set 
of warps be made on a certain slasher, the same as they 
were getting from all the rest, and then make another set 
on the same slasher, with a slight increase in starch and 
compound, which they did, and the warps were put in 
close together where they could be watched. They kept 
tab on the breakage, and when they compared figures 
they found that both sets of warps were running well and 
showed no unusual amount of breakage. During the time 
the experimenting was going on, every now and then a 
tender or brittle thread warp would show up in some part 
of the room. In tracing the warps back to the slasher 
they would find that some of them came from all the 
slashers, twelve in number. The slasher men said they 
were doing their work like they always had, and ecouldn’t 
give any explanation as to where the bad work was com- 
ing from. 

Then the.size makers recommended reducing the steam 
pressure in the slasher cylinders. All the warps made 
while they were around seemed to have nothing out of the 
ordinary the matter with them, but every now and then 
a brittle warp would show up, sometimes in the center of 
the beam or after several cuts had been woven off the beam. 
They couldn’t get any closer to the cause of the trouble, 
due to the fact that they were looking for it at the wrong 
time, and. in the wrong place. So the size makers agreed 
to pay the expense for getting an expert slasher man on 
the job if he found the trouble due to their sizing com- 
pound, and recommended a man employed by a certain large 
mill which was using his compound. The arrangement was 
made and the man was borrowed for a week from the other 
mill. 

He arrived on a Sunday and was immediately taken 
into the mill, thinking that he might stray onto something 
that would give him something to sleep over that night. 
He was taken into the weave room first, where he in- 
spected the warps, both good and bad. Then he was taken 
to the slashers, and he looked them over carefully, but 
didn’t find any fault or have any suggestions to offer, 
until all were seated in the superintendent’s office, when 
he was asked: “Well, Mr. B. what; have you found so 
far?” “Oh, nothing but a little small great big thing”, 
he said. “Didn’t any of you gentlemen notice anything 
wrong in the slasher room?” Everybody agreed that they 
didn’t. “Well I did,” he said, “and that was, that your 
size boxes were partly full of spoiled size, which leads 
me to believe that your slasher hands are going to boil it 
up and use it Monday morning, and the first warps off 
your slashers every Monday are the ones that are giving 


you your trouble.’ He suggested either the use of a 
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| Better Lubrication at ss Cast per month 
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Three Fair 


—Has your oil high lubricating 
value? 

—Does it keep in the bearing 
and off the product? 


—Does every drop give full lu- 
bricating service? 


“Yes” is your answer to all three if you use 


Questions--- 
| 








MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Its high lubricating value is due to its pure 
mineral oil base. 


Its adhesiveness is obtained through our 
exclusive process. 


It stays in bearings and off the goods. 


than liquid oil that it costs less per year for 
more positive, more continuous lubrication. 


Find out why 70% of leading mills use 
NON-FLUID OIL regularly—send cou- 
pon for sample and for bulletin, 
“Lubrication of ‘Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
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It lasts so much longer per application 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. C-5-27 

Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 
below: 

[_} Pickers Looms Shafting 

| ] Cards Twister Rings Motors 

_} Spinning Fram s Ball Bearings Chain Drives 
NAME 
MILL NAME ..... 


ADDRESS .. 
—— 











Warehouses : 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. ff] 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
ENVILLE,SC. 


||| CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


















































Without making an 
exhaustive search, 
we know of 2 com- 
munities which are 
riding on 40-year- 
old brick pave- 
ments, 16 which are 
using brick pave- 
ments 35 years old, 
17 enjoying 30- 
year-old pave- 
ments and 12 with 
brick pavements 
which have passed 
the quarter-century 
mark. 
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MPROVEMENTS” in paving come, make 
a brief sensation and pass. The experimen- 
tal pavements laid of the new materials en- 
dure five years or ten—perhaps fifteen in some 
instances. Then they are torn up and replaced. 


Only vitrified brick has proved its ability to 
withstand for a generation and more the triple 
attack of time, traffic and the elements —the 
only pavement that consistently and without 
exception “outlasts the bonds”’. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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preservative in the size to keep it from Saturday until 
Monday or to throw the size away, which was done, and 
the trouble soon disappeared. 

Out of the multitudes of seemingly small things that 
come up from time to time, this was one of them. The 
cause of all this trouble was a new slasher foreman. He 
had been sizing heavy, coarse warps a good many years, 
paying no particular attention to the effects of the size 
and thought he could continue his same system on deliv. ¢ 
fine goods. And as nobody made ary investigation of the 
way he did his sizing, the mill had tc pay the price of his 
mistake, 

Errors made years ago were not as costly as they are 
today. We had a good margin most of th. time and not 
s0 many competitors. We could waste 2 ood bit of our 
profits and then come out on top. but those days are gone 
never to return again. We have different problems and 
bigger ones coming at all angles, and sometimes several 
at a time. We don’t only need all the brain power we 
ean furnish, but all we can borrow from the cther fellow. 
All the money spent and time taken up in a‘tending textile 
meetings is as good an investment as one van make. Not 
vnly are the textile meetings heneficial to the men in 
helping them to solve their problems, but they add to 
the earning power of the mill by advancing new ideas 
and suggestions in lives of improvement, and should be 
encouraged and assisted in every way possible by the 
higher management. 

To know what the other fellow is doing gives us a 
gauge with which we can measure our own work, and 
as an inspiration for doing a little better if possible. Of 
course we should be willing to lend the same kind of help- 
ing hand that we should like to receive. This can be done 
without giving any of the trade secrets of the plant away 
and will help to make better men. 

As I have said before, one should never be satisfied 
that everything is going right and nothing going wrong, 
as improvements are being made every day in all branches 
of industry. It is a positive fact that none of us are 
perfect, so if we want to gef the best results with the 
material with which we have to work, we should consider 
everything wrong and then work to improve conditions, 
and if big things are not accomplished, we will at least 
probably do as well as the other fellow and will come 
in handy where a good man counts. 

ContrisctTor No, 426. 


Passing the Buck and Cooperation. 


Eprror Corron: 

What does anyone think they accomplish by “passing 
the buck?’ Does it not demoralize any organization? Is 
anything accomplished by so doing? There certainly is 
not. 

When work is running bad in any department and the 
man in charge of that department does not try to find out 
if something is wrong, but just says: “It’s the way the 
other departments send the stuff to me. I can’t run it 
and there is no use for me to worry about tracing it up.” 
Does that help the cause? Does that let the overseer of 
that department out of it? No! That makes the employees 
lose interest in trying to produce first-class work. It 
eauses the company to make less money and it causes a 
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FOR MACHINE 
DRAWING 


The GARLAND Loom Harness 
is Preferred in Many Mills 


Our loom harnesses are especially well 
adapted for machine drawing because 
the eyes are of uniform size, stand 
square, are in perfect alignment and 
are open just enough for drawing in 
to the best advantage. 


























































































































MY conoeeataeea rae ia anenetaanaatsesssoseenenat 


To Abolish Belt Slip 


and to deliver more power to your driven shafting 
and machinery, apply Dixon’s Solid Belt Dressing to 
every leather, fabric and rubber belt in your plant. 

It will keep the belts soft and pliable with a more posi- 
tive grip on the pulley surfaces over the maximum arc 
of contact 

A true belt preservative that will greatly increase the 
life of every belt 

Dixon’s Solid Belt Dressing does not harden, cut or 
clog the belt. Its high efficiency and economy are 
proved by many years’ use in thousands of factories, 
machine shops and power plants 





Safe to apply with the belt running at full 
little applied at a regular i | t 
keep your belts in prime condition continuously 

Handy in size, 2 in. x 8 in. The weight is about 1 Ib. 
Does not deteriorate in storage. 





Write for Belt Dressing Circular No. 94-O 


3@« Joseph Dixon Crucible Company << 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Established 1827 
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larger labor turnover, which is costly to any company. 

A weaver says: “This yarn is so bad I can’t keep my 
looms running at all. I am not making a-living here and 
the cloth I am producing is seconds.” He goes to the over- 
seer and tells him he is quitting and why. The overseer 
says “All right, go ahead, I know you can’t run this stuff 
the spinner sends us. I don’t blame you for leaving.” 
What has he done? Why he had stood there and let a 
good weaver leave because he, the overseer, hasn’t tried to 
remedy the cause. 

The spinner says: “It is. the roving the carder sends 
me. I can’t make good yarn out of it.” 

The carder says: “It’s the cotton. I can’t card it.” 

What have they accomplished? Nothing at all. Why 
don’t they get together, exchange ideas, cooperate and have 
a really successful organization? 

Let a carder be interested in seeing the whole plant 
succeed by seeing that everything in his department is 
producing first-class work, by getting the cooperation of 
all his employees and letting them know he is interested in 
turning out good work. Then seeing that it is done or 
finding out the cause. 

Then let the spinner do the same, working with the card 
er and not against him. 

Let them both work with the weaver. Be interested in 
seeing him produce first-class cloth. The weaver will be 
interested enough to try and do that. 

Then the cloth room overseer should see that the graders 
and inspectors do their duty. Don’t let them cut every- 
thing to get rid of it, but see that it is graded to pass, 
and not cut in short lengths and put in seconds just to let 
the grader keep up and the weaver catch it because the 
percentage of seconds is too high. The weaver ean go to 
the cloth room and see. what he is sending out there each 
day and then find out why those thin places are coming; 
where so much oil comes from; why that flat ran thtough 
a double eut before it was found; why that kinky filling 
hasn’t stopped, ete. 

Let everyone work and cooperate together if you would 
see a continually successful organization. W.C. (N. C.) 


Saving Warp Waste. 


Eprtor Corron : 

In the February issue of Corron was an article entitled 
“Saving Waste at the Slasher and Loom.” This was on 
page 356, and was accompanied by four photographs. 

The article in question was very good, but the manner 
in which the two strips of gummed tape were put on the 
sheet of yarn at the slasher does not give the greatest 
possible saving in waste. The distance between the two 
strips of gummed tape, instead of being about 36 inches, as 
one would be lead to believe from the photographs, should 
be only about 6 inches. That is, two sheets of gummed 
tape, properly moistened, should be put on the sheet of 
yarn, these pieces of tape being about 6 inches apart. They 
are put on the top side of the sheet of yarn, and the slash- 
er started up so that the warp beam will make one com- 
plete revolution. This is to make sure that all of the 
threads in the sheet of yarn are properly imbedded in the 
gum of the tape, as the tape passes the presser roller. The 
beam is then slacked off, and, with a pair of shars, the 
yarn is cut between the two pieces of gummed tape. Three 
small pieces of the tape, about 6 inches long, are then used 








to bind the loose end of the sheet of yarn on the loom beam 
down to the beam. That is, one 6-inch strip is put on near 
each beam head, and the other in the center. The beam is 
then doffed, and the slasher tender and his helper, take the 
other end of the sheet of yarn which is coming from the 
slasher and place it carefully on the new loom beam, put- 
ting in the stick just behind the sheet of gummed tape. It 
is then possible to start up the slasher without any “hump” 
in the yarn, and when the beam is woven in the loom, the 
weaving can continue until the stick is ready to pull out of 
the slot in the loom beam. In other words, there are no 
broken ends because of uneven tension on the beam, which 
is bound to oceur where a big knot or bunch is made in the 
starting of the sheet of yarn on the loom beam. All ends 
have the same tension, and the loom will continue to weave 
first-quality goods right up to the very last. The amount 
of yarn that is left on the beam is about the right length 
to be cut out for the warp tying machine. 

The loom fixer, in preparing the harness for the warp 
tying machine, should cut the yarn right near the peice of 
gummed tape that is being held in the loom beam by the 
stick, and the yarn divided into sections of about 12 inches, 


_and tied up against the harness with a loose slip knot. The 


full beam that has.been doffed with a piece of gummed tape 
across the entire sheet is sent to the warp tying, warp draw- 
ing machine, or drawing-in hand, and here it will be found 
that the piece of gummed tape on the yarn is of very 
great advantage. On the warp tying machine the flush 
clamps can be put on 3 inches or 4 inches back of the 
gummed tape, and the only waste made is about 6 inches, 
as the operator on the machine will cut the yarn just back 
of the piece of gummed tape, and the waste would be from 
that point to the 2 inches or 3 inches the other side of the 
gummed tape. 

This not only is a great saving in waste over the old 
method, where the ends were tucked under the warp, but it 
is even a saving where slasher combs are used to preserve 
the sheet. The use of slasher combs in a sheet of yarn at 
the slasher, instead of the gummed tape, gives a good 
sheet of yarn to work on, either for the warp tying, warp 
drawing machine, or the drawing-in girls, but the use of 
these combs is expensive, for if the beams are piled or 
rolled on the floor, the combs and backs are bound to be 
damaged. The ise of the gummed tape is cheaper, and 
much more satisi'actory in the long run. 

The writer understands that the tape moistening ma- 
chines, which can be fastened on, one to each slasher, can 
be purchased for $5.00 apiece or less, and the gummed 
tape, either in 1 inch or 1% inch widths, for around 25 
cents per pound. Ordinarily the 1 inch width is sufficient 
for warps that are not of too high sley, and the 14% inch 
width is used on worsted warps or cotton warps of coarse 
numbers, The 1 inch width is better for the finer counts. 

For use on the warp drawing machine the beams pre- 
pared with the guniymed tape are very satisfactory, as the 
clamp is put on just; ahead of the gummed tape, after which 
the ends projecting through the clamp are cut off close to 
the tape, 

Where hand drawing-in is done, a comb can be inserted 
very accurately, placing the comb in the sheet of yarn as 
near to the gummed tape as possible. 

The writer, in his visits to mills covering a period of 
years, has seen anywhere from one to ten yards wound off 
from a beam where neither the gummed tape or comb 
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NEWPORT Dyestuff” 
COLORS 


Have you had your copy of 
our new bulletin showing 


Fast to Light Direct Colors? 


Extensively used where fastness 
to light is the first consideration 
and vat colors are not demanded. 


Get your copy from our nearest branch. 


For highest all around fastness use 
Anthrene and Thianthrene (Vat) Dyes. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
68 Devonshire St. Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 136 West Lake St. 
Providence, R. L. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S.C. 
619 Hospital Trust Bldg. 240% East Market St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CANADA MEXICO 
180 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D.F. 
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Individual Drive Installation 
Flint Mills No. 2 
Gastonia, N. C. 









Any Size Electrical Problem 
Receives Detailed Care 


As contracting electrical engineers, we 
are prepared to take care of any electri- 
cal installation, from the smallest to the 
largest, each receiving our utmost at- 
tention. 
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| RECENT 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mooresville Ootton Mills, 
Mooresville, 0. 


Dover Cotton Mills, 
N, O. 




















Shelby, 





Shelby Cotton Mills, Shel- 
by, N. OC. 
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Olevelen Cloth Mills, Shel- 






Boger & Orawford a 
o., Lincolnton, N. 


Art Oloth Mills, 
N. O. 





Lowell, 





The above photograph shows an installa- 
tion at the Flint Mills No. 2, illustrating : 
the fact that we are ready to install sys- 

tems to fit your needs—whether big, 

little, simple, or complex. 







Gloria Textile Mill, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 






Mayflower Mills, Cramerton, 
N. OC. 




















Alma Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Victory Mills —- Armstrong 
Chain—Gastonia, S. C 


Flint Mills-—Gray — 
Chain—Gastonia, S. 


Ridge Mills—Rankin Chain 
—Gastonia, 8. C. 


Hadley Peoples Mfg. Oo., 
Siler City, N. 0. 


Michael & Bivens, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS | 


z 
: 


Repair Shop Armature Winding a Specialty Supplies | 
| i siliaitetesianinasininicdi seieeaeiiideniostaens ' 








If you need competent advice on an elec- 
trical installation problem, it’s the job of 
our engineers to serve you. Write today. 
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Steel Beam Heads That 
Run Absolutely True 


mean elimination 
of many seconds 


NE of the most discouraging problems that textile mills 

have to face is the selecting of beam heads. This problem 

will never again cause worry in your plant if you once in- 
stall the new Etchison Steel Beam Heads. 










Already they have gained warm recognition in many of the na- a) HS Rae 
tion’s foremost mills. This wide acceptance is a result of five up flush with the brake 
band on the Etchison 


years’ thorough testing and usage wnder all conditions 


Etchison Beam Heads fully eliminate seconds and unnecessary 
loss of yarn, allowing filling of beam with perfect uniformity—and 
assuring perfect selvedges. 


They are made of special carbon steel discs with a hub of cast 
iron riveted onto the héad. There is no warping as when hubs 
are welded—but perfect balance for true running is maintained 
throughout its long life. 


There is no item of upkeep. Made in all sizes and types for 
warper and loom beams with friction or gear or both. Fully 
covered by patents. Reasonably priced. Write for information today. 


Manufactured exclusively by: 


WEST POINT IRON WORKS 


WEST POINT, GA. 


ETCHISON 


Patent Steel 





BEAM HEADS 


This eliminates breakage 
and assures extremely 
long life. Your junk pile 
(illustrated below) will 
become a thing of the 
past if you install Etchi- 
son. 
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Installations Done 
By Several Men and 
Die Stocks 


MAy, 1927. 


Can Now Be Made 
With Less Help and 
No Die Stocks 


Avoid Expense of Labor and Threading j in Conduit Installation 


Every intricate conduit job in the mill can be 
erected with Kondu Threadless Fittings— 
such jobs that were formerly avoided because 
of the practical impossibility of turning fit- 
tings onto conduit that ran around corners, 
over beams, through floors, concrete, ete. 
Now it can be done economically with only a 
hack saw, a reamer and Kondu Threadless 


Fittings—and better, because the conduit is 
not weakened by threading but is sound and 
rigid—better, because Kondu-Box is made of 
certified malleable iron—unbreakable. Bet- 
ter, because continuous grounding is assured. 


Simply slip Kondu on the conduit ends and 
turn up the locknuts. 


CATALOG AND SAMPLE FREE UPON REQUEST 


Erie Malleable Iron Co., 


Kondu Div., 


Erie, Pa. 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE—REGISTERED IN CANADA 


THE THREADLESS CONDUIT FITTING 
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was used, but the ends tucked under the warp. It was 
necessary to wind off this amount of yarn so that an even 
sheet could be obtained to permit the warp tying or warp 
drawing machine, or even the drawing-in hand to get a 
satisfactory sheet of yarn from which the ends could be 
selected. 

The use of combs, of course, reduced the amount of 
waste, but there is the expense of the combs to be con- 
sidered. The use of the gummed tape started in a small 
way, and it is surprising that its use was not more uni- 
versally adopted a number of years ago. It is the writer’s 
observation that most mills are now equipped with some 
sort of tape moistening machines. Some mills use only a 
home-made reel to hold the tape, moistening the gum with 
a sponge which is kept in a shallow tin’can. Others have 
devices which are fastened to the slasher, and this, of 
course, is the most satisfactory manner in which the gum- 
med tape can be put on. The writer has seen circulars 
which the Barber-Colman Company sent out, advocating the 
use of the gummed tape, and showing how it could be ap- 
plied. The returns in saving of waste are so great for such 
a small investment that no doubt in time all mills will be 
using this system. A. R. (Mass.) 


Causes and Remedies of a Wavy Twill Line. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the March issue of Corron “P. W. (Ga).” stated he 
was having difficulty in weaving regular three-harness 
drills and four-harness twills. He is getting an irregular 
or wavy twill line and wishes to know the probable causes 
of this defect and the remedies for them. 

There are a great number of things that will cause an 
irregular twill line. I will name the more common of them 
and I feel quiet sure that “P.W.” will find that one of them 
is causing his trouble. 

If the filling is irregular he cannot expect to get a good 
straight twill line. I believe that is self-evident. The only 
remedy for this is to use a higher grade filling yarn. 

Too light a lay is often the cause of a wavy twill 
line. 

If a reed is used that is much too coarse the twill line 
will be very poor. 
defect. 

Sometimes the bearings on the crankshaft get badly 
worn, this allows the lay to have a little play in it, which 
will help to cause a wavy twill line. 

Irregular beaming may also help to cause a very poor 
twill line. By irregular beaming I mean that one end 
on the beam may be longer than the end laying next to 
it. This end will be looser in the shed. In the woven 
fabric the floats of this end will tend to be just a little 
longer than those of the ends under greater tension. The 
only remedy for this is more care in the warp preparation: 

One of the commoner causes is a slipping of the take- 
up motion. If the number of picks per inch vary, the angle 
of the twill will vary. If we have two or three picks 
pushed up close together, then we have two or three more 
placed quite far apart and so on, the effect will be small 
waves in the twill line. The floats over the ends that are 
close together will not be as long as those over the picks 
that are farther apart. 

The warp tension not being constant will give the same 
effect. On looms that have automatic let-off motions on 


However this is not a very common 
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them this defect is not so likely as on the old type looms 
with a friction let-off motion. For on looms that have a 
friction let-off motion, if the beam ends, over which the 
friction ropes or chains run, are worn the beam will turn 
in little jerks giving anything but a constant tension on 
the warp. If this is the difficulty all the beams should be 
gone over thoroughly. They should be turned down in a 
lathe and carefully balanced so that one sid 
than another. 


is no heavier 


L. A. S. (Mass.) 
Epitor Corron : 

In answer to “P. W. (Ga.)” on uneven twills in three 
and four harness drills, will say that I think he has his 
whip roll and sand roll too high, or possibly his lay pull- 
ed too far forward. 

On ordinary plain or basket weaves this setting is neces- 
sary to produce a good face, but on twills the reverse is 
true. In order to bring out a clear even twill both shades 
of yarn must have an even tension when the harness is 
open. I would recommend setting the reed 3-inches or 314- 
inches from the fell of the cloth when the front 
harnesses are level. 


two 


I trust this will solve the trouble which “P. W.” is 
having. 


- a. (hey) 





Causes for Carding Troubles. 


Epitor Corton: 

It is certainly surprising to a practical careful mill man 
that so many manufacturers allow their cards to degenerate 
into such slip-shod imperfect condition. Superintendents 
and carders often seem to consider that a card which is run- 
ning and producing a fairly good web requires no more 
attention, when as a matter of fact, the card may be 
radically wrong in various ways. This, I believe, is due 
to the fact that most of the action of a card cannot be seen 
or the results of imperfect conditions noted immediately. 
Much of its work can be ascertained only in the finished 
yarn—its break, evenness and quality, and some mill men 
do not trace the yarn’s defects to the card. Let us con- 
sider some of the points I have found to be often neglect- 
ed. 

The little brushes that clean the ends of the flats are 
very often worn out or set so that they do not even touch 
the flats, to say nothing of pressing on them and cleaning 
them. This is a very common fault. The flats in pass- 
ing over the sprocket wheels keep their ends fairly clean, 
but even the smallest amount of dirt will throw the set- 
ting of the flat off. I have seen bunches of dirt so big 
that a third of the flats could not be set closer than a 24 
to the cylinder, and the grinder would select another flat 
in re-setting, thinking the ecard was worn out or out of 
true. This is a simple point, with a simple remedy, but 
any mill man realizes the importance of having all the 
flats set right and doing full work. 

Another very often neglected detail is the setting of the 
eylindrical flat brushes. The bristles should not touch the 
foundation cloth, for if they do, the bristles will draw the 
dirt, waste and bunches through the wire and embed it 
deeply in the wire. After a month or so the grinder will 
be forced to use the wire brush roll to remove them, and 
then of course the points are rubbed off the wire and their 
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Lestershire Wet Twister 


oe 


Waterproof 


OISTURE, so essential to good weaving, plays havoc 
with spools—particularly the wooden variety. Heads 
Other advantages from the ues of warp, splinter and roughen. The barrels swell too so the 


LESTERSHIRE troublesome job of reaming bores is a continuous one. 
FIBRE SPOOLS Not so with Lestershire Wet Twister Spools. They are 


Reduce direct labor costs. waterproofed. In fact they can be soaked in water for 24 
Eliminate your spool replacement hours and the heads still will be true and unroughened. 


expense. J : é . . 
igh The bore will still remain correct in proportions. 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools 


(in many mills this loss runs into 
thousands of dollars.) No need to tell you what an advantage this waterproof 


Eliminate all possibiiity of injury to feature is—especially for wet twisting where the yarn is 
employees from rough orslivered i : 
spools. twisted onto the spool while wet. 


Increase about 10% the yardage on 3 : 
your spools. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Eliminate warper kinks and knots 
due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your 
warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 20% 
to 30%. 


Materially improve the quality of 
your warps; and thus better the 
quality and increase your pro- Southern Office: 


duction generally. 146 Baldwin Street 519 Johnston Bldg. 
Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
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edges rounded, and no grinding can replace the edges. 
Flats filled with waste and deeply embedded bunches ecer- 
tainly give a very slack and dirty appearance to the card 
room. 


Some mills use humidifiers in the card room that throw 
a spray of water directly on the flats. This is a very bad 
policy, as the flat wire is soon rusted and then no amount 
of cleaning with the burnishing roll will keep the dirt 
out of the flats. I have found that a piece of tin under 
such humidifiers can be bent to throw the spray higher 
in the air or in another direction without in the least af- 
fecting their usefulness. 

The use of steam to kill static electricity, although not 
as prevalent as a few years ago, is still in common use 
in some sections. This does untold harm, for the wires of 
both flats and doffers become rusted to such an extent 
one can often find bare spaces of several square inches. 
The only remedy for this evil is the removal of the steam 
from the room, and having the static destroyed by heat- 
ing the room an hour or so before starting time. This of 
course burns more coal, but with the price of card ecloth- 
ing so high, coal is much more economical in the long 
run. 

Then the condition of the grinding rolls is very often 
bad. Every carder knows the necessity of having good 
elothing on his rolls and the worn condition of them in so 
many mills shows actual neglect and carelessness. Rolls 
with the emery worn down not only polishes the wire in- 
stead of sharpening, but it also does not give the sharp 
hiss by which the grinders set the roll, with the result that 
they set too hard and so utterly ruin the wire points. I 
have seen stripping rolls set so low they tore the foundation 
cloth, but this is probably not a very prevalent condition. 

Another fairly important point, often long neglected, is 
the condition of the cylinder bearings. Even those cards 
that have detachable bearings are sometimes never cared 
for in this respect. A worn bearing of course throws the 
eylinder out of true and makes inexact settings. I have 
known carders to raise one side of the card when this oc- 
eurs, but at best this is a questionable makeshift, for it 
simply causes the weight to be thrown on the opposite 
bearing, eventually wearing that one also. 

I have seen card tenders filling their palms with oil and 
rubbing them on the doffers on cold mornings to kill the 
static. Later, of course, as the wires become oily, whiting 
it applied. This not only plugs the wires with dirt, but 
also rots the cloth. 

Nothing is more disturbing to an honest mill man than 
to go into a eard room which sounds like a boiler factory, 
due to the fact that the comb eccentries are loose. On al- 
most every make of cards the pawls and forks of the 
combs can be adjusted to prevent this, and when worn, 
they should be removed. 

A great source of danger is the oil often seen on the 
floor under the comb boxes. This can be prevented, al- 
though many carders think otherwise. Personally, I pre- 
fer to use a medium weight oil, but whether a man uses 
non-fluid or thin oil there is no necessity for oil on the 
floor. If the oiler is not putting in too much oil the 
trouble lies with the oil box itself, most often due to the 
plugging of the return duct to the oil chamber by waste 
and dirt. 

These points, although having no very perceptible bear- 
ing on the appearance of the web eertainly do affect the 
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“Lug Straps That Last” 
BONDARON Lug Straps outwear ordi- 


nary lug straps many times because of their 
great tensile strength. In addition to their 


long wearing quality BONDARON Lug 
Straps are soft and pliable. This pliability 
and softness when used to pull the picker 
stick has a cushioning effect which acts as a 


shock absorber for the blow. 


BONDARON Lug Straps perform so well 


because they are manufactured by a secret 
process which tans leather to make it pliable 
yet strong and durable. 


In leather it always pays to buy the best. 
Insist upon genuine BONDARON Lug 
Straps and cut down your leather loom ex- 
pense. 


Send for booklet No. /0/. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, !mporters, 
and Manufacturers of Tertile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IV US'A: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 
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~ CRESCENT 


Wood Working Machinery 


You have to depend so much 
on the wood working machinery 
in your maintenance department 
in cases of emergency that you 
must have machines that are sub- 
stantial, efficient and always 
ready to run when you need them. 

The Crescent line consists of band 
saws, saw tables, shapers, join 
variety wood worker, planers, planer 
and matcher, disk grinders, cut off 
table, swing saws, borers, hollow chisel 
mortiser, tenoners, self feed rip saw, 
universal wood workers. 


Ask for circulars of eee in 
which you may be interes 
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The Crescent Machine Co. 
Sidi: mecardemasicts tara: ttyl take U. &. A. 
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| Striking ichediactesiness of 
Our Textile Cost Method— _ 


—Absolute dependability for selling purposes in 
any market. 
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—Simplicity, which makes it unnecessary to in- 

crease your office staff to handle the cost system. 
More than 20% of all cotton textile spindles in 
U. S. are operated by clients using our cost methods. 
A conference with us at your mill entails no ob- 
ligation. 


Write for our booklet, ‘Practical Simplicity in Teztile 
Cost Methods” 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


For More Than 14 Years Specialists in Tezrtile Cost Service 
Industrial Engineers 


: FALL RIVER, MASS. _GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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RAYON. 


The Most Popular Product in the World Today 


Yet there is a great deal to be learned abeut the Winding, Knit- 
ting, Dyeing and Finishing. Years of experience in all branches 
have enubled me to invent 


SPECIAL DBVICES for Knitting Machines. 

CONDITIONERS for the yarn which eliminate the use of oil entirely and 
give a better fabric. 

DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINES. 

WINDING MACHINES equipped with an Automatic Builder mechanically 
thrown in and out of action which gives perfect winding. 
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I know yeu are anxious to improve your product and decrease the cost. Why 
not write and give me an opportunity to explain my equipment! 

OTHER ee ae Cutting. Folding and Winding Machines; Pipe 
Leading and Turning Machine; Cloth Turning Machine; Parafine ; But- 

ten and Button Hole Spacers; Band Cutting and Folding Machine; Neck 
Marking Machine; Vertical Drying Machine; Oiling Device for Spring Needles; 
G@hrinking, Steaming and Pressing Machine. Alsd design special machines en 

est. 


Be J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 aneae besten Utica, N. Y 
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JACOBS “VERY BEST” 


A complete line of “Jacobs” Loom Supplies 
carried in Stock by all the Largest 
Supply Houses. 

E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company 


Danielson, Conn. and =e Ma 
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Greenville, S.C. 
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General Offices and Plant 


Rockford, I1l., U.S.A. 
-Knotters- 


Warp Tying Machines 

Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 
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In universal 
use by thou- 
sands of 
manu‘ actur- 
ers and ship- 
pers. 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 


chine makes Stencils in 
ra ey half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
for catalogue and price 


een it 
Machine 










Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 


Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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strength, cleanliness and evenness of the yarn and save 





unnecessary wearing of the cards, and even though im- 


portant, are often neglected. 
D; F.-2: (RN. E.) 


Oil Spraying and Cork Rolls. 


Epitor Corron: 

I should like to see a real good article written by a man 
who is using the oil spray system, one who will tell us the 
advantages he gets from using this system. I want in- 
formation giving facts, facts that will stand the closest 
inspection. I don’t consider any man competent to give 
these unless he has actual experience, and has followed up 
the results so he ean quote his findings in the entire card- 
ing department, and as to how it affects the work at the 
different processes. Then go to the spinning department. 
There must be some difference with or without the oil? 
Now what is it? And in whose favor? 

“Wash” came out about the cork rolls this past issue, 
and I back him up in all he says regarding the staying 
qualities of the cork rolls. But I found it will not do to 
have too much moisture in the room, as they will start to 
lick up worse than leather covered rolls, as it is known that 
leather will absorb moisture, whereas cork will not. Again, 
if good results are expected, the cork rolls must be kept 
clean, owing to the fact that every little particle of oil and 
dirt will ride the surface. I am now replacing leather rolls 
as fast as they give out, but only after I had tried the cork 
rolls for six months and studied the peculiarities of the 


cork covering. 
O. T. (N. C.) 


Making Better Yarn. 


Epiror Corron: 

Answering the letter by “Contributor No. 1019” pub- 
lished in the December, 1926, number of Corton, I will say, 
to start with, that he is very fortunate in having 1 5/16- 
inch cotton to use. I cannot see that there is anything 
gained by speeding up the flats. It is true that more 
waste will result, but it will be clean waste. No greater 
percentage of dirty strips will be taken out. 

The 18-ounce lap on the breaker with three on the fin- 
isher, producing a 12%-ounce lap, gives a draft of 4.4, 
which is okeh. But why double three? Surely doubling 
four would give evener work and cleaner work and would 
cost not one cent more. 

He has a big draw back in having 45-inch cards, how- 
ever, he has “cream” at that. A 12%4-ounce lap to 50 
grain sliver gives a draft of 118, which is ideal. The 
longer the draft on a card the better the work. However, 
I would advise him to slow his flats down again and set 
closer. Set to a .007 gauge. This will make the work 
come cleaner. I would set the knives a little closer, say 
012 top and .010 bottom. Eight hank is stnadard for 
40s. As he does not give the preceding processes I cannot 
tell if it is okeh. I think the impurities come from the 
wide setting on the eard. His work is light and will do 
well under close setting. His production of 300 pounds 
in 48 hours would mean a doffer speed of approximately 5 
r.p.m. I think he is very fortunate in being able to run 
that speed. 

The portions of yarn with twist in it must either he 
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Textile mills consider- 


ing direct sales of their 
production in the fin- 
ished state tothe whole- 
sale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can 
eliminate credit risks 
and keep distributing 
costs at a minimum 
through using the 
services of the Textile 
Banking Company. 


Sales are converted 
into cash immediately 
upon shipment of 


goods. 


Correspondence or inter- 
views with reference to 
selling and factoring textile 
mill production invited 


TEexTILE BANKING. CoMPANY 
50 Union Square 
New York 


FACTORS 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


Si i 
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SOU TNUEE EA NEONOE Donde HennoNnenNereOD 


C. W. KUHNEN, one of the large — é 
commission warp sizers, operates 3 


of our sizing machines in his plant PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE 81 


at Haledon, N. J., and says— 
“I HAVE FOUND THAT I CAN TURN OUT MUCH MORE 
WORK OF A BETTER GRADE ON THE JOHNSON SIZING 
MACHINE THAN ON ANY OTHER MACHINE I HAVE USED.” 


OnvNUOvEGEHEDOOHONONEONDNDOONONOOODETODERNONORsTerenseNeOONODEHNDEHNeE 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 2. 10 Ramapo Ave ~. Paterson, N. J. 
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British Representative dime sn Southern Representative 
-TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED- IROULAR, 3. SLAUG 
ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ASK FOR brwonstRarion G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England Charlotte, North Carolina, U. 8. A. 
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Why You May Expect More 
FROM From the Windows 


MLE CLEANSER | 00 biingKoom 
You may, if you choose, look out over 
TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER he a shrub-bordered lawn, where roses 
; : and shade trees add color and comfort 

Seventeen years developing one to the scene. 


product for one purpose — the use; Visible improvement is not the only re- 
. Kee sult of a well planned and planted 
of materials that have no equal for ee place. There is an invisible—but none 


, ino— ; a the less real—advance in the cash value 
mill scrubbing ‘a ie made ae of developed home grounds. 
sible by direct delivery—and imme- 


; ; Our Landscape Service 
diate shipment of every order. ° 
will submit plans, furnish the trees and 


- ¢ shrubs needed, plant them and guarantee 

Our Guarantee Sis them to grow. Our representative will soon 

. ee be in your vicinity; a letter or call to us will 

If any shipment of Mi Cleanser : : bring him to you. Plans should be made 

is not satisfactory in every re- : : now that the work may be done at the prop- 

spect, you will owe us nothing =: : er time. We also supply fruit trees for home 
on same. grounds and orchards. 


Mfg. and Sold by The Howard-Hickory Co. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
7 ASHEVILLE, N. C. ‘ : 10th Avenue, Hickory, North Carolina 
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Your Order Is Shipped the Day It Reaches Us. 
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caused by some excessive roller drafting or by rolls not 
oiled, and therefore lagging. 

If I could run 40s out of 1 5/16-inch with a doffer 
speed of 5, I would feel that I was privileged. 

In conclusion, I will remind you again—slow down the 
flats; set closer; check up on drafts and rolls, on drawing 


and fly frames. Contrisutor No. 559. 





Those Fly Frame Problems. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the May issue of Corron last year “Rex (R. I.) 
attempts to article entitled “A Fly Frame 
Problem” which appeared in the January issue. In the 
August number “T. A. A. (S.C.)” and “C. C. (N.J.)” 
All these writers failed to answer the 


” 


answer my 


give their answers. 
questions ineluded in the first and fifth paragraphs of 
my article. 

My object in writing that article was to draw opinions 
from the defenders of the bobbin-lead system, and evi 
dently the scheme worked. 

What are the fundamental principles of a 
On all bobbin-lead frames, the surface speed 


modern 
fly frame? 
of the front roll and the excess surface speed of the bobbin 
over the flyer should be equal. This has been the almost 
universally accepted theory for many years. Surely there 
is no trace of these principles in any of these answers. 
“T, A. A. (S. C.) gives 
Because 


“Rex” does not even mention it. 
us a great amount of useless figures and why? 
to figure the foregoing principles you must know the dia 
meter of the front roll and its speed, also the diameter 
of the bobbin. 

Turn again to my article and you will find that I 
“With this change we find the tension is slack, 
and must be tightened about every fourth layer until the 


stated. 


cone belt is at a point say about four inches from the 
starting point,” which proves that “T. A. A.” is no thinker, 
for if he had the thinking habit he would not overlook the 
chief defect of the bobbin-lead fly frame, which is the 
slippage of the cone belt. 

Some correspondents have had a lot of fun about the 
questions I asked in the January, 1926 issue of Corron: 
What 
changes should be made to make conditions equal, and 


“Change compound pinions from 16 to 14 teeth. 


what effect does the change make in the lateral move- 
ment of the cone belt, and also the working area of the 
cones ?” 

Again, let us assume that owing to a radical change 
in the hank roving we are forced to change the com- 
pound pinion from 20 to 18. This you must admit, 
would reduce the speed of the bobbin, and would also 
cause a necessarily smaller lateral movement of the rack 
at each completion of the carriage. What effect does 
this change have on the parabolic curves of the cones? 
I should like to ask if “C. C.” remembers. 

In the 17th paragraph of his article he states: “As 
the bottom cone gear is a driver, and the gear was changed 
from 19 to 24 teeth, this drives the shaft faster that runs 
to the twin gears. This caused the twin gears to speed 
up, which would naturally result in greater speed to the 
rail, causing less lays per inch to be laid on the bobbins.” 

He overlooks the position of the cone belt from the 
extreme end of the bottom cone to a point laterally 314 
inches. 
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for Concrete 
Vabama Multiplied 
ie creased loads ! 
; the need for high test con 
crete. Builders are meeting 

this need with 


floors! In- 
emphasize 
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asic SLAG 


For they know a 
Slag mix means an 
eternal, inseparable 
bond—unusual ten 
sile and 
sive strength. 


BIRMINGHAM 
SLAG COMPANY 
Slag Headquarters for the South 

BIRMINGHAM 
Atlanta Montgomery 
Ocala Fla. Thomasville 
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Also warpers and other special textile machines. 
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_ THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 
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Southern Representative: 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Johnston Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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One of my questions was “What effect does the fore- 
going changes have on the parabolic curves of the cones? 
No doubt many readers thought the question just a bluff, 
but I don’t bluff. The following will prove that the 
question is not a foolish one, but one that will enlighten 
the student of fly frames, and cause him to be careful 
in making changes. 

Now, with the two questions in mind as regards the 
changing of the compound pinions, study the following: 
It was found that if a bobbin increased in diameter from 
one-inch to 1% inches, the proportionate increase was 
1/9th part of the total, but if the bobbin increased from 
3% inches to 4 inches the proportionate increase was only 
1/32nd part of the total diameter. So it was clearly rea- 
lized that the equal increase of %-inch in diameter of the 
bobbin was only in addition, and was very unequal in 
proportion. 

To obtain the intermediate speeds, the cones were con- 
sidered as a continuous string of pulleys connected together, 
and in finding their true outline, each layer added to the 
bobbin was considered separately, and the diameter of the 
cones figured for that layer alone; the result was a con- 
cave upper cone and a convex bottom cone, which gave 
the cones their peculiar formation the most essential 
feature of the cotton roving frame. 

From the foregoing it should be seen that the outlines 
are not found by equations. (1) Because there are too 
many factors that create unequal conditions. (2) A para- 
bolic curve means a plain curve of such form that if from 
any point in the curve one straight line be drawn to a 
given fixed point, the other perpendicular to a straight line 
given in position, these two straight lines will always be 
equal to one another. 

If “C. C.” is right, then a variation in the speed of 
the carriage alters the taper of the bobbin. See the point? 

Wasu (R. I.) 


Progressive Card Settings. 


Eprror Corron: 

One thing that seems to cause discussion in Corron is 
progressive settings. The article by “C. C. (N. J.)” has 
tempted me to enter the discussion. Most people in writing 
about this state (or infer) that short stapled cotton does 
not need the care that long stapled cotton does. This is 
all wrong. I can’t help but believe that most of these men 
work in coarse or print cloth mills. If they had ever 
worked in fine mills they would know. 

We are accustomed to running’ fine combed goods. 
Sometimes we have to take an order on carded work with 
coarser counts, and know from experience that the card- 
ing needs A-1 care and not B-2 care. The carding must be 
perfect if our reputation is kept up. There is too much of 
a tendency: to let the cards go slack and make the combers 
clean the work, but this shows up in extra needling cost. 

Returning to progression, it is all wrong. For one rea- 
son, to get the cleanest work, one must set as close as pos- 
sible. When the settings are varied they are not as close 
as possible. On a 40-inch card this should be set to a .005 
gauge to get the cleanest work. To do this two gauges mifst 
be used. Set to a .007 tight, so that the .005 just goes 
through. It cannot be done with one gauge. No two men 
have a touch just alike. I do not advise letting a grinder 
set the flats close. In fact, an overseer should set the flats 
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anyway. The average grinder will not do what he is told 
after the overseer turns his back. Start the card up back- 
wards and listen. Anyone who starts his cards up back- 
wards and listens will never have a card faced. 


“C. C.” states that by setting close, grinding is needed 
oftener. I take exception to this. What makes excessive 
grinding necessary is the use of the burnishing brush. The 
only safe place for this brush is either under lock and key 
or in the dump. It smoothes up the wire so that the flats 
cannot grip the fibers that should be taken out. 


He also writes about the “feel” of a gauge. He may 
be able to “feel” the same every time, but can he hire a 
grinder he can trust to “feel” as he “feels.” I have never 
seen one yet. The man who has brains enough to think about 
settings usually has more ambition than to be a grinder. 

His reference to rolls leads me to a question. Have any 
of your readers used any of the Jetro] leather rolls? Made 
for anything but detaching rolls. I have run them on rib- 
bon lappers, draw-frames, draw-boxes and slubbers and 
have seen them on‘spinning frames. So far they have run 
to perfection. They never roller lap. I have run them 
about nine months now, so do not know how they will 
stand up. They have a smooth black surface and never 
need varnishing. In fact, varnish would not stick to them. 
Has anyone else tried them? ContrisuTOR No, 559. 


Lease Large Space in Textile Center. 


The factoring organization of Peierls, Buhler & Co., 
Ine., now at 260-266 Fourth Avenue have signed a lease for 
a large amount of space at No. 2 Park Avenue in the dis- 
trict more definitely stamped as the textile heart of the 
city centering on 34th Street east of Fifth Avenue. This. 
lease will take effect February 1st, 1928. They will oecupy 
the first three floors and part of the basement of this new 
building, now under construction. The area of each floor 
is 40,000 square feet. 


STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published monthly at 
Dalton, Ga., for April 1st, 1927. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. J. Rooke, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of COTTON, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal_Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Oo., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Business Manager, W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. O Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. 
Cushion, Cleveland, Ohio; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; J. O. Mar- 
tin, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. W. McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; P. D. Hammett, Chicago, IIl.; 
A. E. C. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or any other security holders are. None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs containing statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. W. J. ROOKE, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1927. 

E. L. PHILPOT, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 5, 19381. 


“Don’t put things off—put them over.” 
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ECORDS have a significance 
for the investigator into indus- 
trial efficiency, a preliminary 

in the purchase of knitting machinery. 
Consider the record of Scott & 
Williams, Inc.: sixty-two years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing machines 
which have satisfied a necessarily exact- 
ing industry; the constant introduction 
of improved types of machines; the 
continual demonstration of a willing- 
ness, and an ability, to satisfy you. 








Gstablished 18 _ 


SCOTT & WII 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 
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FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 


gonads pass! ane 
paw toes 


— ee oe ae 


5 J THE FINEST SILK HOSIERY 
(i IN THE WORLD 


Chins Schubert & Salzer, Type A. 
L. machine for knitting 57 gauge 


silk hosiery is of necessity very intri- 
cate. This calls for the most carefully 
conceived principles of construction 
plus the utmost care in workmanship 
and assembling. 

All machines produced by Schubert 
& Salzer are built and assembled with 
the same painstaking care. 


The letter reproduced above is strong 
and unbiased evidence of the satis- 
faction which these machines are giv- 
ing. The other types of Schubert and 
Salzer Full Fashioned Hosiery Ma- 
chines are TypeS. & S., and Type H. 
S. L., both of which are as heartily 
endorsed by users as the Type A. L. 


Ask ther mans who operates one. 


ALFRED HOFMANN, Inc., WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
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National Association of Hosiery and Under- 


During the past few years, each successive annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Hosiery & Under- 
wear Manufacturers has demonstrated a distinct improve- 
ment in the operating service and efficiency of the or- 
ganization, and the convention held in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, April 6th, during the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion, served further to indicate this increasing progress. 

The program of the meeting, in keeping with the ar- 
rangement for several years, was short and concise, con- 
sisting of one brief session, but its brevity and studied ef- 
fectiveness revealed more clearly the active organization 
behind the Association, threugh which the service feature 
is emphasized throughout the entire year. 

Executive officers were re-elected for the coming year, 
the following men being returned by unanimous vote to 
their respective officers: D. L. Galbraith, American Tex- 
tiles, Bay City, Mich., president; J. O. Wells, Cooper, 


Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., first vice-president; J. B. 


Lesher, Unrivaled Hosiery Mill, Williamstown, Pa., sec- 
ond vice-president; and Ernest Blood, True Shape Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, treasurer. John Nash MecCullaugh, up 
until this year the efficient National Secretary and In- 
dustrial Manager, was given the title of Managing 
Director. W. Park Moore, and George F. Dickson were 
re-elected as members of the board of directors, and two 
new members were added—Richard Sulloway, Sulloway 
Mills, Franklin, N. H., and H. F. Gwinn, Cadet Knitting 
Co. Philadelphia. 

The meeting was called to order on Wednesday morn- 
ing by President Galbraith, who introduced Treasurer 
Blood for his annual report. Mr. Blood reported the As- 
sociation in splendid financial condition, with a balance at 
the end of 1926 of $35,740.27, more than $5,000 more than 
the 1925 balance. 

During the year, Mr. Blood continued, “the Association 
handled claims and collections for its members amounting 
to $1,316,857.24. The greater part of this money was co!- 
lected for the membership of this Association without any 
charge whatsoever to its members. 

“The Credit Department of this Association, _ still 
functioning as it does in the matter of employing outside 
investigators as well as using membership experience, pas3- 
ed éredit during the year for its members on 5,137 credit 
inquiries. 

“During the year, the Association issued its Third 
Credit Rating Book on the knit goods jobbers of this coun- 
try. The fourth one is now in the process of preparation. 

This book, as our members know, covers the ledger ex- 
periences of the greater number of hosiery manufacturers 
in this country, in their relation to the method of payment 
and the ethical actions of over 2,200 jobbing accounts. 


“The membership of this Association is higher today 
than it was on the first of January 1926. The policy of 
non-solicitation is still being followed by the Association, 
as it has been for the past five years. This membership 
showing I believe to be unusual in view of the fact that the 
year of 1926 witnessed the passing from the hosiery and 
underwear industries of over 61 manufacturers.” ’ 





wear Manufacturers Convention 





Report of Research Committee. 
Research has occupied a prominent part in the Asso- 


ciation’s activities during recent years, and for this reason 
the report of George F. Dickson, Minneapolis Knitting 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn., as chairman of the research 
committee, is of especial interest as indicative of the 
service rendered in this connection. This report was next 
ealled for by the president, and Mr. Dickson said, in part: 

“During the year, the Association completed, through its 
Research Fellowship in the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., its study on standardization of lengths as 
they affect men’s women’s, misses’ and infants’ three-quar- 
ter and seven-eighth length hosiery. 

“The Research Fellowship also established a maximum 





D. L. Galbraith, Re-elected President. 


precentage of oil in rayon yarns—this percentage having 
been accepted by the Association, i.e., six per cent. In a 
previous study, the Association had arrived at the stand- 
ard total moisture content of rayon yarns, making the 
maximum percentage of oil and moisture in rayon yarns 
eleven per cent. 

“The Association also finished a study on folded seven- 
eighth’s cuffs. At the present time, the Research Fellow- 
ship of the Association is working on a standard lubricant 
for machines used in the knitting industry. The fellowing 
standard studies are still under consideration by the Asso- 
ciation :— 

Moisture and Regain in Mercerized Cotton 

Moisture and Regain in Combed and Carded Yarn 

“As you all know, the Research Fellowship of this As- 
sociation was installed in the Bureau of Standards on the 
first of January, 1923. Since that time, there have been 
handled for members of this Association, 2,135 problems, 
effecting every branch of the knitting industry. I would 
like to emphasize, for the benefit of the members of this 
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Wildman 
has already 


solved 


that 


problem 


bas edition of the 
canine oad goo atte ve boo “The 
Scie ence of Knittin ef Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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You can’t 
afford 
not to 


Wildmanize 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 


Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 


neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


i New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
| Knit Goods Bidg., 93 Worth St.,N.Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Association, that, while they know this service is given 
to the members of this Association free of charge, there is 
no organization or company competently equipped to handle 
problems of this kind in the United States except through 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers. 

“The hosiery and underwear industry, suffering like all 
industries dealing with textiles from over-production, is con- 
fronted with the problem of idle machinery and equipment. 
In order to utilize this machinery and equipment, a study 
has been made of the best possible method that would ac- 
erue benefits to all our members, and, in this connection, 
the Association recommends for consideration by manufac- 
turers in the hosiery and underwear industry, the following 
items that can be made on knitting machines: 

“1. Bed spreads or counterpanes for smal] and large 
beds made from various classes of yarn dyed in various 
colors. 

“2. Pillow covers made to match the bed spreads or 
counterpanes or made up as individual covers. 


“3. Window and door draperies made from yarns to 
give two, three or more tone effects, using various types of 
yarns. 

“4, Table pads made from soft cotton. 

“5. Knitted cloth made from various types of yarns 
in various colors, this cloth to be used for boys’ sport 
shirts. 

“6. Bathing suits nowadays are made mostly of worst- 
ed, and as women are always fond of bright and lustrous 
colors, the suggestion is made of knitting bathing suits of 
a plaited or twisted acetate (lustron or celanese) artificial 
silk over a fine worsted or cotton yarn processed with 
acetate dope which will give the yarn a lustrous appear- 
ance, and make up well for women’s and children’s bathing 
suits. Acetate rayons have good water resistant properties 
and using a worsted or cotton as a core, giving strength, if 
is the belief of the Research Department that a practical 
and salable garment could be made. 

“7, Knitted bathing wraps with rayon or rayon plaited 
over cotton and worsted hold possibilities in this day of 
fashion and desire for exotie colors. 

“8. Children’s rompers and two-piece suits which are 
to-day being made from woven cotton and linen cloths, 
could be satisfactorily made from knitted cloth, making the 
tubular cloth from artificial silk straight, or a mixture of 
artificial silk and worsted, or artificia] silk and cotton. 

“9. It is also suggested that underwear being made 
to-day could follow the style trend by running artificial 
silk at random with the cotton, and tinting. 

“10. Washeloths can be made in many different ways 
and of various thicknesses, with shell-stitched edging, plain 
edging, sealloped edging, and using various colored threads. 

“11. ‘Cotton gauze or cheesecloth has always been a 
product of the loom. We ean remember some time ago 
seeing gauze made on a coarse-gauge underwear machine; 
that is, the gauze was made by using the cylinder needles 
only. 

“We have a survey of the quantity of this material used 
by the Government departments in order to give you an idea 
of its possibilities. The various departments, such as Army 
and Navy, use approximately 105,000 pounds of gauze a 
year. This gauze, of course, is made of an ordinary grade 
of cotton and bleached. 

“We have knitted up a small piece of material an the 
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ribber, using the cylinder needles only, to give you an idea. 
The thin part is made from 30s single yarn and the heavier 
part from 20s single carded cotton. In making gauze a 
very low grade of cotton ean be used. We find the price 
ranges from .03 to .078 cents per yard. Of course, the price 
is representative of different widths. 

“12. Dish toweling is also a very good commodity, and 
when made of knitted material it is, we believe, more ab 
sorbent than when made of woven material. 

“13. Children’s towels and bath towels made from knit- 
ted material would also make a very good article. 

“14. Mothers, when bathing infants, always use some 
sort of a large towel or cloth on their laps when drying the 
child. Such cloths made of knitted material with colored 
fringes would also be very good. 

“As a matter of suggestion, the wash cloths, towels and 
lap cloths assembled in sets would make a very good seller. 





John Nash McCullaugh, Managing Dire:tor. 


“15.. Laundry bags are usually made from woven ma- 
terials, but we believe they could very well be made from 
knit materials, using either a straight cotton yarn or an 
artificial silk and cotton yarn. 

“16. Wiping cloths are also used in enormous quant- 
ities. .A wiping cloth from knitted fabric is more absorb- 
ent, softer, and produces better results than one made of 
woven material or even cotton waste. 

“17. Floor mops are also made in large quantities. 
Making up mops of various thickness of knitted materials 
of very low grade yarns should give a very satisfactory 
article. ; 

“18. Pads for 
efficient results made from knitted materials than from 


ironing boards would also give more 


woven material. 

“19. Iron holders or holders for removing hot dishes 
from the oven or handling hot utensils on the stove would 
also find a good market, we believe. 

“The Industrial Manager of this Association has been 
instructed by the Board of Directors to secure a practical 
knitter to work on this subject. In addition to the knitter, 
a stylist will be called upon to guide this knitter in the mat- 
ter of styling the merchandise above referred to. Samples 
will then be knitted in the Association Laboratory and for- 
warded to members in finished form, with notations as to 
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FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
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120 Broadway 
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~~ the production 
“punch” that is de- 
manded in ribbers today 
.-+. All the mechanical 
precision that makes for 
smooth, steady service... 
All the strength that will 
stand the test of long 
years of gruelling use... 
In fact, everything that 
makes for perfection is 
incorporated in the new 
Fidelity design. 
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yarns used and all information pertaining to the garments 
above referred to, as well as other garments that will be 
developed. It is the hope of this Association that this work 
will be in full swing within the next six months.” 


Report of the Legal Committee. 
J. Ogden Wells, as chairman of the legal committee of 


the association, made the next report. He recounted the 
work of this committee in the way of sales contract ad- 
justments, etce., and also explained the action taken with 
reference to the Mercerizers’ Association of America, He 
said in part: 

“A review of the legal activities of this Association for 
the past year shows that eleven cases of arbitration, in- 
volving $285,719.84, passed through the Association office. 
In no case did the disputants appeal to the courts from the 
arbitrator’s rulings. Three law suits were brought by this 
Association, at its own expense, in the matter of sales con- 
tracts for its members during the year. In each case the 
question arose between the jobber and manufacturer due 
to the decline in the market price of 20-inch boot hosiery. 
In each case, the contract given had specified that deta:ls 
as to sizes and color were to be furnished to the manu- 
facturer by the jobber within a specified time. The courts 
ruled that the failure of the jobber to comply with these 
specification dates constituted a breach of contract. Your 
Association in each instance had a legal assignment of the 
claim made to its Industrial Manager. He, in turn, sold the 
merchandise in question for the best price available in the 
open market, and sued the breaker of the contract for the 
monetary loss sustained by our member. In each of these 
eases the Association won its suit and no appeal was made 
from the verdict of the lower courts 

“Over a year ago, when the manufacturers of hosiery 
and underwear in England started to advocate a higher pro- 
tective duty on cotton hosiery and underwear, your As- 
sociation employed counsel and representatives in England 
to combat the propaganda that was issued and to fight 
against the enactment of any tariff bill that would close the 
English markets to our cotton hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers. Please do not think that we are trying to take 
the credit for the failure of the enactment of this legislation 
in England, However, we do believe that in our small way 
we again proved that we were protecting as best we could 
the interests of our members. We believe it needless to 
state that the victory was for this industry. 

“In the early part of October 1926, the attention of this 
Association was called to a new organization, known as the 
Mercerizers’ Association of America, comprising a mem- 
bership of the following firms: Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, American 
Yarn and Processing Company, Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
pany, Mills, National Yarn and _ Process- 
ing Company, and others. The president of this 
Association was told that a price-fixing agreement existed 
among the mercerizers. He immediately formed a commit- 
tee of the following members of this industry: Grover 
Good, Globe Knitting Works, J. O. Wells, Cooper Wells 
Company, T. H. Johnston, Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., 
J. H. Rickman, Chester Knitting Mills, G. H. Curtis, The 
Allen A Company, Louis Heilbronner, Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Henry Pope, Paramount Knitting Co.; J. B. Lesher, 
Unrivaled Hosiery Mills, and J. N. MeCullaugh, National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, and 
requested that they attend a meeting in Chicago to talk this 
matter over. At the same time, and in a spirit of fair- 


Johnston 
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mindedness and friendliness, the mercerizers were request- 
ed to attend the same meeting. At this meeting, after state- 
ments had been made as to what was being said in the mat- 
ter of price fixing, the mercerizers informed the members 
of this committee that no such combination existed—that 
they did form an Association for the same relief that other 
manufacturers had formed trade organizations, i.e., compila- 
tion of statistical data, research work, uniform cost, ete. 
They assured the hosiery members of the committee that 
price-fixing was not a part of their program, and that no 
attempt along these lines was to be considered or would 
be considered. 

“A resolution was passed at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of your Association, held in this City at the 
Manufacturers’ Club on Monday, Apri] 4th, instructing the 
managing director to go to Washington the early part of 
next week and lodge a formal complaint with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Mercerizers Association, said complaint to be based on 
facts as they relate to price-fixing in the Mercerizers’ 
Yarn Association.” 

Address of the President. 

The concluding address of the convention was the annual 
report of the president, Mr. Galbraith, who recounted the 
general activities of the Association during the past year. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

“Before attempting to refer to the activities of the 
President of this Association during the last year, I 
believe it proper and befitting to review briefly for the 
benefit of our members what I consider to be the accomp- 
lishments of our organization since 1921, reflecting as it 
does credit to my predecessors. 

“Tariff is one of the activities benefiting every hosiery 
and underwear United States that 
this Association has been actively interested in as an or- 
Prier to that time it was 


manufacturer in the 


ganization for the last five years. 
customary for a group of hard-working interested men to 
form a committee, solicit funds, and carry on the necessary 
tariff fights with which the industry had to contend. 

“Tn the last tariff act written, and the one under, which 
We are now operating, your organization, without outside 
funds, secured the highest duty ever written into any bill 
on silk and rayon hosiery, and the same rate of duty on 
cotton hosiery and underwear as was placed in the cotton 
clause throughout the bill. 

“In addition to this, when the infants’ hosiery manu- 
facturers found they were not full protected in this biil, 
your Association appealed to the President for a review 
by the Tariff Commission, and has carried on a fight in 
this matter for the last two years. The final outcome, of 
course, will depend on the President of the United States, 
as the Tariff Commission has already submitted their re- 
port to the chief executive of the country. 

“The whole plan of association life has changed radical- 


ly in the past ten years, as shown by the activities of suc- 


cessful and progressive associations. 

“The idea of cooperation has practically been eliminat- 
ed by reason of the intense over-production in all industries 
competition 


created by the war and resulting in intense 


among manufacturers. Our organization five years ago 
sensed this change of condition in Association activities as 
applicable to present-day methods of operation. 

“The management of the Association at that time decid- 
ed with the approval of the Board of Directors that our 


organization must be a Service Organization and at the 
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BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours."— 
“How do you get that way?"— 
"Well; my Solozone-white is fast 
I do not injure the fibre. 
I cut out Seconds. 
My goods don't yellow. 
They are soft and elastic.”"— 
"You win; but mine costs much less."— 
"Wrong again. Couldn't sell much if it-did: 
I'll turn out three lots to your one, 
My labor is about one third, 
So is my water and steam and 
Cost of equipment— 


I bet we'll split even on cost." 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
713 Sixth Ave. New York 
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same time protect the industry in major problems affect- 
ing all manufacturers of hosiery and underwear. 

“T feel today that no manufacturer will wisely spend 
money for anything upon which he is not receiving an ade- 
quate return upon his investment, and our Association can 
boast that every member on our books is using the services 
of our national office. 

“T believe we have today, rather than a disorganized As- 
sociation, a solid and econerete organization, representing 
practically every large manufacturer in the country, to- 
gether with a great percentage of the smaller manufactur- 
ers. Furthermore, and what to my mind is extremely im- 
portant, this organization has the respect of the trade in 


A General View in 


“This Association was the first organization in the tex- 
tile field to establish a connection with the Bureau of 
Standards in Washingting, D. C., for the purpose of 
handling problems badly in need of standardization as well 
as research problems affecting its entire membership. 

“The weekly News Letter of this Association has de- 
veloped from a slip of paper to something that is read and 
appreciated. 

“The Sales and Service Bulletin, issued weekly by this 
Association, offering manufacturers the opportunity of 
buying or selling without charge hundreds of various items, 
such as mill equipment, yarn, ete., saves our industry 
thousands of dollars annually. 

“In other words, we have tried to follow a line of rea- 
soning that was adopted, as stated previously, over five 
years ago, i. e., service and return to our members, and I 
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Our dues 
are lower than those of any textile association in America. 


frankly feel we have accomplished our object. 


Our surplus is higher, and we have never in the last five 
years begged or requested our members to give additional 
money for hypothetical causes or ideas. 

“To my mind one of the outstanding accomplishments 


of this Association during the past year has been the furth- 


er establishment of standardization of colors and the sue- 
for its 


cessful forecasting of seasonal ranges of color 


members. This work has been earried on with the hearty 
cooperation of Margaret Hayden Rorke, Managing Di- 
rector of The Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States. 


these two organizations, has done more for the hosiery in- 


The constant creation of colors, as worked out by 


the Exhibition Hall. 


dustry than any one single thing that has ever been ace- 
complished, for color has been the life of the industry, and 
it has required incessant propaganda to keep it alive in the 
face of various efforts by those who prefer to handle fewer 
colors and those more somber in hue. 

“T believe there is only one field of activity in which this 
Association is weak, and the fault must be laid at the door 
of its members. The field is statistics. 
possible to get this industry to report figures and facts 


It seems almost im- 


at the present time. 

“T am hopeful that this will eventually be accomplished 
by the growth of this Association, the further confidence of 
its members, and constant propaganda of educational value 
relative to the combination of facts and figures as they 
affect our industry. 

“T take great pleasure in looking back to one of the first 
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calls for Fancy Hosiery 


Consequently, the stocking market demands Children’s hosiery of almost every 
imaginable pattern, and a manufacturer is “hard-put” to produce something 
unusual, 


Standard Knitters offer a relief from a limited variety of patterns for many strik- 
ing and unusual arrangements can be made on these machines. The stocking illus- 
trated above is one of many designs possible with the Standard Knitter, equipped 
with attachment “C”. This produces the ever popular horizontal stripe by a posi- 
tive (mechanical) method of yarn change that is far superior to other methods. 


There is practically no limitation in making up patterns with this machine, as the 
stripes may be made in any combination. Also, a continuous change of pattern can 
be made, throughout the stocking with no repetition. 


A complete description of the entire line of Standard H Knitters and their wide 
range of application is contained in our catalog. You may have it, gratis. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO. Wilmington, Del. 


JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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reforms inaugurated by this Association, i. e., the rulings 
on uniform labeling of products as they affected the con- 
sumer; in other words, truth in marking and stamping of 
merchandise. Since this ruling was made by the Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Federal Trade Commission, 
there have been relatively few attempts to label marchan- 
dise improperly, up to this year. 

“T am’ sorry to say that at the present time, due to the 
overwhelming desires of some people, we learn that mer- 
chandise is being distributed in the market with attempted 
misleading labeling. I beg to call your attention to the fact 
that one thread of pure silk in the welt of a rayon and 
mercerized stocking does not permit a manufacturer fo 
stamp his merchandise “Silk and rayon.” Furthermore, 
one thread of wool in the heel, toe and top of a stocking 
does not permit a manufacturer to mark his merchandise 
“Silk and wool” or “Cotton and wool.” 


“T must warn you that such flagrant violations of label- 
ing will sooner or later cause endless trouble and expense 
to those who are not adhering to the policy of proper label- 
ing of their merchandise. 

“Time and time again during the thirty-two years that I 
have been a manufacturer of hosiery and underwear I have 
been approached by manufacturers with the proposition of 
‘Let us get together and fix prices, or control production.’ 
There is no doubt that those two expressions are euphonious 
sounding, but they are decidedly impractical. 

“In the first place, any combination to fix prices or 
control production is illegal, and far more than being il- 
legal, is impractical. The law of life and business is the 


survival of the fittest, and the philosophy of life quoted 


many years ago by Plato is the ‘application of our efforts 
to the thing for which we are best fitted.’ 

“When a group of men are forced together to protect 
themselves by means of illegal combinations, they im- 
mediately acknowledge an innate individual weakness in 
the management of their own business. An Association 
of manufacturers is not and never has been, if properly 
conceived and organized, an instrument through which 
people can gather for relief against the pressure of 
economic conditions by resorting to price fixing. 

“The greatest example recently presented to the business 
men of this country as to the futility of attempting to con- 
trol production has been given recently by the oil industry. 
There is no more powerful group, financially or otherwise, 
than the oil producers of this country. 

“The executives of the various competing organizations 
today were, in years gone by, working partners in a par- 
ent company. With the benefit of friendship covering a 
period of years, with the weight of huge financial working 
eapital, this industry, after forming a committee to control 
production in the Seminole field in Oklahoma, was foreed 
to throw up its hands and ‘tell the world -in all honesty 
‘IT CAN’T BE DONE,” 

“Tf I may be pardoned for digression, and the use of the 
varnacular of the present day. forgetting for a minute 
the legal side of this situation, If they can’t get away with 
it, how could we hope to obtain the object in which they 
failed? 

“In diseussing the textile situation with a group of 
bankers recently, I was startled to hear a representative 
financial authority state, ‘My thumbs are down on the 
textile industry because outside of the Silk Association of 
America there is no such thing as a standard contract, and 
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all the so called contracts being signed today favor the 
buyer.’ 

“I am sorry to admit that this is a truthful analysis of 
one of the troubles with which we are forced to contend 
in our industry. 

“The so-called order that we all accept today, calling 


‘ for so many thousand dozen, without details and speci- 


fications, and without, above all, any mention in this so- 
ealled contract of a fixed date signifying the limitation of 
time as to when the details and specifications will be given, 
is nothing more than a scrap of paper. 

“This Association has tried five different times to have 
this form of contract sustained by the courts of the State 
of New York, and each time it has been defeated. 

“T know that it is practically impossible to get the entire 
industry to adopt a standard form of contract. While 
the manufacturer would be willing to cooperate in an ef- 
fort of this kind, when the big consuming customers 
tell him that they refuse to sign a standard contract, the 
manufacturer will weaken. I am no different than any- 
body else. 

“However, there is one small phrase or clause that 
could be printed, and I hope will be, on every order blank 
used in the future in the hosiery and underwear industry, 
and that is: Every dispute of whatsoever character arising 
out of this contract must be settled by arbitration, to be con- 
ducted in the manner provided by the by-laws, rules and 
regulations of The National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers governing arbitration. 

“T frankly and honestly believe that more money can be 
saved for the hosiery and underwear manufacturers of this 
country through that clause than any other new or _ pro- 
gressive move that we might attempt to organize or pro- 
mulgate. Arbitration is not a theory, it is practical. Its | 
great value has been demonstrated clearly by one asso- 
ciation, i. e., the Silk Association of America. 

“T have instructed our Managing Director, John Nash 
McCullaugh, to spend the next twelve months forming 
a larger Arbitration Committee than we have had in the 
past, and to have drawn up rules for arbitration that are 
both legal and binding, and as I feel that this Association 
has never fallen down on anything it has started, I hope by 
this time next year that the result of his new effort will 
have been shown. 

“In conclusion, I wish to thank my fellow officers and 
the Directors of this Association for the whole-hearted co- 
operation they have given me during the year, and I also 
wish to thank most profoundly the busy executives of 
hosiery companies located in New York for the time and 
effort they have devoted as members of the Hosiery Color 
Card Committee of this Association.” 

Following the reading of Mr. Galbraith’s address, J. H. 
Zens, of Chattanooga, Tenn., moved that all of the re- 
ports made at the meeting be sent to all members with a 
subsequent bulletin. This was unanimously adopted, as was 
a further motion that the Association endorse all acts of 
the board of directors during the past year. The report of 
the nominating committee, made by T. H. Johnston, was 
adopted with the results reported at the beginning of this 
article. 

The Luncheon. 

This concluded the convention with the exception of 

the annual luncheon, held at 1 o’elock. This, as was the 


morning session, was held in the exhibit hall, resulting in 
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Has Been Supreme 
In The Production Of 
Fine Fabrics For Two 


’ Thirds Of A Centu 


Atwood Machinery 
in Your Plant 
Means 


Over sixty years ago ATWOOD start- 
ed a little shop that has since grown 
into the plant that produces 80 percent 
of the world’s silk throwing machin- Maximum Production 
ery—doing business with every sec- Satisfied Employees 
tion of the globe. Simple Operation 


ATWOOD Machinery is known the Minimum Waste 
world over as the best machinery for Few Repairs 
the rayon and silk trade and includes Quickest Results 
Winders, Spinners, Twisters, Reels, 

Doublers, Redraws, Warpers and other 

special machinery. 


The 4-F Rayon Winder 


is the last word in a dependable, eco- 
nomical machine for winding soft silk, 
rayon and fine cotton yarns. It is high 
and narrow in size, requiring only a 
minimum of floor space. Adaptable to 
either the automatic screw traverse or 
the regular patented cam traverse 
with adjustable throw. The patented 
gear gain adjustable swifts, which 
have proven so efficient, are found 
only in the ATWOOD machine. 
Four styles of swifts, regular stick 
swift, friction hub adjustable swift, 
geared adjustable swift and the new 
style wire adjustable swift. Efficient 
motor drive attachments, quiet-run- 
ning, spiral gear driven take-up shafts 
and many other exclusive features 
substantiate the prestige that AT- 
WOOD has maintained throughout 
the world for so many years. It may 
be built for any desired space for any 
size or type of take-up bobbin, or any 
size of swift; either single or double 
friction take-up. 


Write for specifications 
and further information. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 
Established 1863 


Stonington, Conn. Water & Trumbull Sts. 


The 4-F Winder 


SILK THROWING MACHINERY 
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The 5B 
Spinner 





The B-H Spinner yf) 


SILK THROWING MACHINERY 


WOS 


Built 
Principally 
To Wind 
RAVON 


The 5-B Spinner 


Here’s another ATWOOD Machine that 
has proven a paying investment for wany 
mills. It is a combined doubling and twist- 
ing frame for working silk, silk and cot- 
ton mixtures and rayon. It is capable of 
doubling and twisting materials from two 
to fourteen threads—threads being taken 
from the bobbins above, passed down 
through dropwires to a large diameter 
gear driven feed roll and from there are 
twisted into a single thread and wound 
by ring spinning on bobbins below. Pat- 
ented stop motion saves power and also 
eliminates one spindle effecting the twist 
of the next spindle when stopped by thread 
breakage. Feed roll shafts, direct driven 
from main cross head by chain, insures 
against possible slippage and variation in 
twist. Simple adjustment changes drive 
from right to left twist. sall bearings 
used in all driving parts. Many other fea- 
tures contribute to the efficiency and de 
pendability of this machine. 


The B-H Spinner 


The frame of this machine is built in such a 
manner that spindles are at a very convenient 
height for the operator doffing bobbins, etc. 
Separators may be placed easily between spin- 
dles to keep the ballooning threads from be- 
coming tangled or broken. Furnished with 
either foot treadle or hand stop motion to stop 
each individual spindle when doffing. Fingers 
so designed that spindles may be placed at any 
center distance desired to allow for large or 
small delivery bobbins, the ballooning of the 
thread, and still use the standard size take- up 
bobbin. Fitted with horizontal motor drive 
which allows for a great range of spindle 
speeds. Two horsepower motor is large enough 
to drive a 100 spindle frame, as ball bearings 
are furnished on the drive, foot end and take- 
up shaft bearings. Adjustable tension girts, 
covered take-up pulleys (optional), patented 
cam traverse and other features make this ma- 
chine second to none of its kind. 








Write for specifications 
and further information. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 


Established 1863 





Stonington, Conn. Water & Trumbull Sts. 
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an overflow attendance similar to that of last year’s meet- 
ing. No speeches were made, and no other formalities pre- 


vailed at the luncheon. The features were musical selec- 
tions by the Ipana Troubadors, and solos by Horace A. 
Ruwe, tenor. 





The Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition, held annually in Phil- 
adelphia, is nearing a quarter-century of definite service 
to the knit-goods industry. There are those who well re- 
member the modest beginning, over 20 years ago, and who 
can vividly recall the remarkable progress which has ac- 
companied each successive annual exhibit. Each exhibi- 
tion has broadened the scope and value of its predecessors, 
and the Knitting Arts Exhibition, held at the Commercial 

Museum during the week of April 4th to 8th, inclusive, 
‘ set a new mark of inereasing value. 


One phase of its effect was that it presented more com- 
pletely than any of the preceding shows a comprehensive 
display of equipment and supplies, making examinations 
of the individual exhibits educational and complete in their 
instruetive effect. This was accomplished without the ad- 
vantage of an unusual amount of brand-new and revolu- 
tionary machines and equipment. Held every year, the 
exhibition presents growth and progress more gradually 
than would be the case were the intervening period of time 
longer, permitting more time for the deevlopment of 
new ideas. 


At the same time, however, the machine- and supply 
manufacturers have not, during the past year, neglected 
any occasion for the refinement and improvement of their 
products, with the result that the exhibition offered the 
latest and most modern designs of all types of equip- 
ment; and in some instances some interesting departures 
from aceustomed methods were offered. 


It is a safe assertion that no textile exhibit of any 
character operates more smoothly and with less friction and 
confusion than the knitting show. This is an admirable 
compliment to the efficiency of General Manager Chester 
I. Campbell and his corps of assistants, who seem to an- 
ticipate every need of the individual exhibitors. It has 
become almost unnecessary to enter complaints as to the 
provisions, and when changes of conditions are desired, the 
management is immediately capable in providing satisfac- 
tion. This situation contributes largely, in an indirect way, 
to the suecess of the knitting shows. 


Comment upon the show this year must include refer- 
ence to the predominant situation occupied by rayon. In 
addition to a large number of booths representing rayon 
manufacturers and distributors, it must be observed that 
practically every operating exhibit featured rayon in one 
or more ways, giving its handling and use the precedence 
in the demonstrations, and furthermore the supply and 
oils exhibitors made the handling of the synthetic fiber a 
main point in their own displays. 

It should be noted further that a most satisfactory at- 
tendance was a feature of this year’s show. Special cars 
from the Middle West, and South, and Canada, brought 
hundreds of knitters to the exhibit, while others came 
singly or in smaller parties. The honors for sending the 
largest attendance perhaps goes to the South, a canvass of 
the exhibitors indicating that from this section came most 
of their inquiries and orders. 
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In this connection, it was interesting to learn that dur- 
ing the show, an astonishing number of full-fashioned 
plants seemed to have been born, practically all of these 
being located in the South. The representatives of full- 
fashioned machinery manufacturers maintaining booths at 
the show were among the busiest of the exhibitors, and 
sizeable orders of several different makes of machines were 
placed by southereners bent upon developing and expand- 
ing this branch of the industry still further in their section. 
These new plants, of course, call for other equipment, 
much of which was ordered during the show, so that all 
in all practically every exhibitor was satisfied with the 
business placed and developed during the course of the 
week. 

The decorative scheme of the exhibit hall was as usual, 
very attractive, and the order and neatness with which the 
individual exhibits were arranged and kept added té the 
general effect of the entire show. Descriptions of some of 
the representative exhibits follow: 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa., maintain- 
ed their customary attractive reception space, where visitors 
were received during the week by Harry Buckley, E. L. 
Dale, J. P. Holt, J. A. Holt, J. K. MeCrudden, T. J. Gold- 
en, E. F. Golden, R. W. Yeabsley, and others of the sales 
force of the company. 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., 15 East 26th 
St., New York City, had an interesting display of “Celan- 
ese” products and SRA dyes. Featured were woven and 
knitted fabrics in which Celanese was used, and various 
finishes, including moire, embossed, Schreiner, and others, 
were being displayed. An exhibit demonstrating the man- 
ufacture of Celanese yarn was included in the booth. C. 
H. Zensen, of the Philadelphia office, was in charge. Todd 
B. Meisenheimer, southern representative, and W. H. Barn 
hardt, were present from the Charlotte office, and Harry 
Price of New York and Mr. Frank of Chicago were also 
in attendance. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, _ Ohio, 
showed five “Super” type all Monel Metal rotary dyeing 
machines, with both direct motor and belt drives; also 
the well-known “Humatic” extractor and the vertical 
motor-driven extractor. The “Super” line was explained as 
being a new and distinet addition to the line of hosiery 
dyeing equipment manufactured by the company, this ex- 
hibition being the first official announcement of the line to 
the trade, although a number were already in operation 
throughout the country. Sturdy construction, ease of 
operation, even dyeing made possible by an extremely long 
bath, or ratio of dye liquor to hosiery, simplicity in add- 
ing dyestuffs, were among the points brought out by the 
representatives present. George G. Rups, manager of the 
textile division was in charge. Others present included 
George S. Blackburn, British agent; H. G. Mayer, south- 
ern agent; Paul J. Abrams, eastern representative, Seth 
Catlin, western representative, Garr Mosely, southern rep- 
resentative, R. C. Caine, J. C. Dowling, and R. A. Whitney, 
from the general offices at Cincinnati. 

American Yarn and Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 
had representatives who received customers and friends in 


. their usual reception space. Edwin Hutchison, of Mount 


Holly, was present, with David Whitehurst, also from the 
main office, with R. D. McDonald, of Chattanooga, sales 
representative, also present. 

H. Brinton Co., 3700 Kensington Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa., were featuring, in their operating exhibit, a 28-needle 
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sinker top machine on underwear. Also shown were: one 
16-inch four-feed, trick wheel, Jacquard design machine, 
with French welt; one 5-inch trick wheel rib machine mak- 
ing neck-ties; the regular 31-inch French welt ribber, 240- 
needle; a 4-inch 280-needle trick wheel rib machine with 
French welt for golf hose; one 44-inch, 280-needle ribber, 
single feed, with drop-stiteh attachment for misses’ ribs; 
one 4-inch trick wheel fancy design for hosiery tops. H. S. 
Horrocks, secretary-treasurer, W. H. (Billy) Allerton, Evie 
Cordon, K, R. Forrest, and Harry Elwell, were in attend- 
ance during the week. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, (Klauder- 
Weldon Division) had in operation a line of improved 
dyeing machinery produced at their Klauder-Weldon plant 
at Bethayres, Pa. A complete range of sizes was shown, 
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exhibit. M. T. Dunlap and J. F. McHugh were present to 
discuss the Carolina section with interested visitors. 
Charles Cooper Company, Bennington, Vermont, main- 
tained exhibit space, and demonstrated the line of spring 
and Jatch needles manufactured by the company. This com- 
pany is now operating the properties of the Charles Coop- 
er Estate. It was announced at the show that a probate 
eourt ruling had released the estate of Charles Cooper, and 
Anna Semple Cooper, and that the entire latch and spring 
needle and knitting machinery business of the original 
Charles Cooper plants were purchased by Elizabeth Coop 
er Kelley. By this purchase, it was explained, the inter- 


ests of Alexander J. Cooper, former president of the Coop- 
er Manufacturing Company, became the property of Mrs. 
Kelley, who intends to expand the business with the ad- 


Knitting Arts Exhibition from One End of the Hall. 


in both paddle and rotary types, including a 100-, a 50- 
and a 20-pound machine, with a 10-pound laboratory size. 
The features demonstrated included the all Monel metal 
construction, safety catch devices, and general construction 
eliminating anything other than the Monel metal from 
touching the goods and adding to the strength of the ma- 
chine. All machines shown were equipped with thermomet- 
er attachments. H. W. Butterworth, Sr.. H. W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., A. W. Butterworth, J. Ebert Butterworth, of 
Charlotte, W. S. Rowly, William Yates, W.' Bell, and 
Frank Miller were present during the week. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C., had a 
booth of especial interest to manufactures contemplating 
the establishment of southern plants. A large illuminated 
map showing the company’s power system in the central 
portions of the two Carolinas was the background of the 


dition of new capital, Alexander J. Cooper having retired. 
Charles §. Kehoe, executive head, John J. Hayes, plant 
manager, G. H. Rogers, sales manager, and Charles C. Kel- 
ley were at the booth. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J., featured 
two of their “Work-Lights” in operation. Also shown was 
a looper in operation, to demonstrate the effeet of this 
light on this type of work requiring clear vision with no 
glare. C. F. Strebig, sales manager, and D, R. Grandy, 
commercial engineer, were present, assisted by H. M. Fer- 
ree, A. W. Willman, R. B. Chipman, and C. R. Bragg. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., operated a 
smal] moving picture which showed the processes in their 
spinning mill and mercerizing plant. George H. Ellis, 
Blackwood Cameron, B. Pfingst, and F. W. Frank, of 
Chicago, were among the representatives of the mill and the 
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Smith Drum Ribbon Dyeing Machine 


—a machine made to do one job well. It is 
manufactured by dyeing machine specialists. 
It is backed by an organization known through- 
out the textile industry for the sturdiness and 
efficiency of its products. 


This machine is built in separate parts, each 
individually controlled. The skein arms are of 
extra strength to prevent sagging. The sleeves 
of the arms are of porcelain to prevent dye 





contamination. The tanks are of monel metal. 5 Reel Hydraulic 
: Ae Skein Dyer 
Another Smith Drum Machine similar to the Senge sina 
fant sSmé pr e 4 
Ribbon Machine in design is made for Skein 2 ee eee 
s S page. is finding 
D 1 , a ready response among 
ye ng mills for dyeing the small 
E ‘ . = lots of skein yarn used in 
Complete information about both machines will making the fancy hose so 
he seal on request popular at the present 
. time. 


SMITH DRUM & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Getting the most out of Rayon 
is contingent upon proper fin- 
ishing. So this booklet has been 
made valuably informative, 
with descriptions and _ illus- 
trations of attractive seaming 
and stitching. 


WILLCox & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co, 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
111 Summer St. 506 So. Wells St. 


Newark, N. J. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
524 Broad St. 


118 South 8th St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Troy, N. Y. 
209 No. 10th St. Fulton & Fourth Sts. 


Branches 
Manchester 
Milan 


Birmingham Luton 
Paris Brussels 





This booklet will help you 
do it. Claim your copy by 
using the coupon. 


HE high quality of Rayon pro- 

duction in general makes it imper- 
ative to give your garments the unusual 
touches which add to their sales value. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
131 South 12th St. 


Washington, D. C. 
702 10th St., N. W. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 


Leeds Glasgow 





Willcox & Gibbs Machines en- 
able you to secure these beau- 
tiful effects. In addition, they 
are strongly constructed pre- 
cision machines, a superiority 
clearly revealed by high speed 
and economical operation. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
328 The Arcade 


San Francisco, Cal. 
504 Sutter St 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
206 West 7th St. 


Belfast 
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.,,RAYED yarns! Sometimes the bane of knitting. 
Yet easily preventable by the use of Torrington 
Needles. 


The silky smoothness of these good needles... 
with latches free from yarn-catching roughness... 
stops the exasperating and expensive wastage of 
yarns due to this cause. 


You will like Torringtons. Made to the highest 
standards of precision. Used and endorsed by two 
generations of leading manufacturers. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington.Conn. U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
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selling agency present. 

K. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
showed through their dyestuffs sales division.. The fea- 
ture was a moving display of hose showing seventeen of the 
popular shades, dyed mostly on silk, together with the 
component parts used in securing each shade. Dupont rayon 
dyed with vat colors, with special Kliftex Souple finish 
turning the rayon finish to the dull luster of silk, was on 
display. The ruling shades of hosiery matched with the 
ruling shades of leather were shown. The company’s com- 
plete line of knitgoods dyestuffs was being explained. R. 
A. Carter was in charge of the exhibit. Among others 
present were James Sandridge, Ben R. Dabbs, Karl Kurg, 
W. G. Hamlen, John McNamara, W. C. Beattie, Charles 
Hamil, Roger Franklin, C. C. W. Wilson, and W. B. 
Thompson. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., were fea- 
turing in operation their new four-color random dyeing 
machine, dyeing as many as four colors on the same cone 
of yarn at the same time. The single machine also was 
The Eclipse improved yarn cleaner for winders and 
J. C. Ferguson, general 
manager, was present for part of the week. Others in at- 
tendance were J. P. Gary, L. E. Uttrich, J. D. Lutes, L. 
P. Hasbrouck, and Henry E. Van Ness. 

Fidelity Machine Co., 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
34-inch Universal 


shown. 
spoolers was shown in operation. 


phia, showed five machines, as follows: 
single feed selvage welt ribber with dogless, two 
34-inch Universal 
speed 


speed 
drive, two end stationary stop motion; 
double feed French welt ribber with dogless, 
drive, four-end revolving stop motion; 3-inch 
Universal ribber with dogless, two speed drive, two end 
3-inch Fidelity multi-design true 


two 
two-eolor 


stationary stop motion; 
rib machine—four colors horizontally, ninety colors vertical- 
ly—set up for making infants’ tops; 4-inch Fidelity multi- 
design true rib machine—four colors horizontally, ninety 
colors vertically—set up for making fancy 
tops. Also shown was the Helzen lubricator, the cone hoi.- 
er attachment, the Steere cuff turner, the super cone thread 
guide, top cutter and Helzen “Stadjust” brake. The braid- 
ers exhibited ineluded one four-head No. 1, 13 carrier in- 
dividual control braider for rayon trimming; one four-head 
No. 2, 13 earrier individual control braider set up complete 
for making elastic braid; and one three-strand rug braider. 
One Thomas creasing machine, with interchangeable dies 
for creasing rayon shields and sweater knitwear pockets, 
H. W. Anderson, A. S. Johnson, Jr., 


seven-eighths 





was in operation. 


Walter Larkin, S. B. Blaisdell, Fred Thomas, and Bert 
Sloan, were in attendance for the company. 
Finnell System, Ine., Hannibal, Missouri, were em- 


phasizing the household and light office cleaning machine. 
Also shown were the regular No. 20 large machine, the 
Model 17, the Model 15 in the industrial line, the No. 7 
mopping truek, the new No. 6 mop truck, ete. J. H. Lind- 
strom, H. L. Jones, and E. C, Aylor were present. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., showed the 
complete line of Wyandotte textile alkalies, used in bleach- 
ing, kier boiling and de-gumming. Products for cotton, silk, 
rayon and combination fibers were displayed. Fred S. 
Klebart, serviee manager, J. W. Turner, and H. E. Moyer 
were present throughout the show. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., had in operation 
a No. 75 winder for fine cotton, rayon, and pure silk yarn 
on cones and tubes for warping, sewing, ete.; and a No. 
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101 for cotton and wool yarns. T. E. Connor was in 
charge, with D. W. Bridgman, C. B. Terry and Allen At- 
water also present. 

main- 
tained exhibit space where representatives discussed with 


Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I., 


visitors the Franklin process of dyeing yarn on cones, 
tubes and cops. W. A. Travers, general manager of the 
company, was a visitor during the week. Others in at- 
tendance were F. S. Hoese, and H. E. Glendinning, of 
Philadelphia, J. D. Murray, of the Chattanooga plant, and 
B. M. Phettlephace, of the Southern Franklin Process Co., 
at Greenville, S. C. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., featured 
several general purpose motors of the sleeve and ball bear- 
ing types; also the contactor starter for throwing motors 
directly across the line with push button stations. A line 
of fractional horse-power motors; the Design A loom motor, 
totally enclosed, with waste packed bearings, also displayed. 
An exhibit of Edison lamps, together with descriptions of 


shown. F. C. 
Smith and J. Towne of Philadelphia, were present. W. J. 


various methods of lighting mills, was 
Dorworth, industrial manager of the Atlantie division, and 
W. W. Cronkhite, of the industrial department Schenectady 
were among the representatives present. 

Giles Dyeing Machine Co., Adams Ave. and Leiper St., 
Philadelphia, were featuring, for their exhibit, a model of 


The 


and is 


their latest type hosiery dyeing machine in operation. 
Monel 
suitable, it was explained, for cotton, wool, silk, rayon or 
sas ; ° bi s8 
three-fiber work. -Representatives were explaining the con- 


machine is construeted entirely of metal, 


struction of the machine, which, it was pointed out, holds 
the goods dormant while the liquor is foreed through them, 
first in one direction and then in the other, the reversal of 
circulation being automatic. In attendance were J. H. 
Giles, Donald M. Giles and William Whitely. 

Alfred Hofmann, Inc., 635 15th St., West New York, N. 
J., exhibited samples of hosiery produced on the Shubert 
& Salzer full-fashioned machine which is represented in 
Of especial interest was a 57-gauge 
Carl E. Weinberg was 


this country by them. 
product, made of one-thread silk. 
in charge, assisted by K.. Feustel. 
The Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I., exhibited the latest 
type Banner machines producing hosiery with horizontal 
and vertical stripes, diagonal stripes, diagonal with either 
horizontal or vertical or both, pointed heel, split-foot 
pointed heel and split-foot with suture seam, and plaited 
high splice. Among the machines were one of each of the 
following descriptions: 160-needle, 314-inch half-hose 
diagonal stripe machine; 120-needle, 4-inch, golf 
diagonal stripe machine; 144-needle, 2%4-inch, children’s 
diagonal stripe machine; 300-needle, 31-inch _ ladias’ 
combination machine ;' 220-needle, 314-inch, half-hose ecom- 
stripers; 


hose 


bination machine, with horizontal and_ vertical 
240-needle, 34-inch half-hose combination split-foot ma- 
chine with all latest improvements; 260-needle, 34-inch 
ladies’ combination split-foot machine with pointed heel at- 
tachment; 260-needle, 314-inch ladies’ combination machine 
with pointed heel attachment; and 160-needle, 3-inch 
children’s hose machine with horizontal and vertical strip- 
ers. 

Industrial Fibre Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York City, 
were featuring displays of various knitted and woven 
products made from Industrial rayon, together with samples 
of the yarn, and a chemical exhibit showing the whole 
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Spring Needle Rib 
Knitting Machinery 


OOPER SPRING NEEDLE CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY is standard for ribbed underwear in silk, 


Rayon, cotton and woolen underwear. Shirt Cuffs, Drawer 


Bottoms and Collarette. 


For three-quarters of a century the name Cooper has represent- 
ed knitting at its best. Starting with a small needle-making 
shop in Nottingham, England, and coming to the United States 
in 1842, James Cooper became the first American engaged in 
this trade. He realized from the very first that the making of 
needles and knitting machines was a scientific undertaking. 
Thus has he handed down to his descendants an undying inspira- 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine _ tion which has kept these famous products far aheadof the times. 


Oldest Makers of Spring Needles in the United States 


From a hand-made, sparsely produced needle, the Cooper manufacturers of Spring Needles we have retained 


Line of Spring and Latch Needles a life long prestige—accounting 
has grown with the textile in- for the fact that Cooper is to 


dustry into the most complete in Needles what Sterling is to 
the United States. As the first ~ . . silver. 


Charles Cooper Co. 
Machine and Needle Works 


Bennington, Vermont, U.S. A. 


G. H. ROGERS, Travelling euereantere J. A. WILLARD CO., INC., Southern Representative 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. Greensboro, N. C. 
Agents: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., Ltd., LEICESTER, ENGLAND. ELBROOK, INC., 120 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, Agents for China and Japan. 
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process of rayon manufacture from the wood pulp to the 
finished yarn. A. A. Murphy, vice-president, Hiram S. 
Rivitz, general manager, George Brooks, Fred Neiderhouse, 
A. D. Norris, B. R. Siegel, William Burke, Bruce Griffin, 
and Harry Schwarz, were among those at the booth dur- 
ing the week. 

International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St. New York City, 
maintained their usual cooperative exhibit of Mone] metal, 
showing its application to hosiery mill equipment. A new 
feature was a number of Monel metal framed photographs 
of hosiery equipment using the metal. Also, a directory 
listing the other exhibits involving Monel metal in the 
equipment shown was displayed. A baloptican, showing 
uses of Monel metal, attracted considerable attention. E. 
A. Turner was in charge, assisted by W. J. Calnan and 
C. R. Jordan. 

Kali Manufacturing Co., 1410 North Front St., Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturers of Hydroxy finishing oils and 
other chemicals, featured their new product Kalite (perox- 
ide hydrogen), which, it was explained, produces a soft 
bleach, being made by a principle different from the usual 
method. Kalizene, for finishing hosiery, was another 
product receiving especial attention. In addition, samples 
of the company’s boil-off oil for pure silk, the three-fiber 
boil-off oil, the art silk boil-off oil, the art silk coning oil, 
the rayon slashing compound, acetic acid, ammonia, for- 
maldehyde, and other products were displayed, including the 
well-known Developene. Samples of all of the products, 
together with materials showing the results of their use in 
finishing, were on display. James A. Branegan, presi- 
dent; S. G. Davenport, secretary-treasurer; J. J. Donlen, 
Eugene Wall, H. L. Neiser, Russell Harris and Walter 
Phipps, were in attendance representing the company dur- 
ing the week. 

Kaumaugraph Co., 350 West 31st St., New York City, 
showed their dry transfers, and samples of lithographing, 
together with their new Kaumakrone transfer for multi- 
color work. The recently perfected dye transfer was also 
being explained. H. A. Keech, Philadelphia representative, 
George M. Porges, N. E. Griffith, and others were present. 
Trowbridge Marston, president, was a visitor on one day. 

David Lupton Sons & Co., Philadelphia, featured their 
line of steel equipment, featuring their looping tables, 
seaming tables, bar topping tables, knitters’ benches, work 
boxes, storage cabinets, ete. Fred W. Fickhoff, E. R. 
Henry, C. Brinton and John L. Bartram, southern repre- 
sentative, were present. 

Malina Company, 6 West 18th St., New York City, 
were exhibiting samples of their patented groove wind for 
rayon cones. L. Malina, Thomas Park, and Mr. Mae- 
Donald of Chattanooga, were present throughout the week. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., showed in 
operation several varieties of the Merrow high speed over- 
seaming and overedging machines, designed expressly for 
seaming, hemming and edging knit goods of every descrip- 
tion, including men’s, ladies’ and children’s knit underwear 
of cotton, silk or rayon; stockings and socks; bathing 
suits; jerseys and many other knitted products. J. G. G. 
Merrow, 0. W. Merrow, Joseph Tolar. and other represent- 
atives were on hand. The exhibit was in charge of the 
Merrow Sales Corporation, 56 North Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., New 
York City, occupied their usual] reception space, showing 
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samples of hosiery dyed with National colors. Dr. Lows 
J. Matos was in charge, with George L. Gilbert, Dan Me- 
Gowan, William Scholler, Faris Mitchell, John Sunderland, 
Roland MacDonald, W. H. Willard, and others, ;resent. 

Oakite Products, Ine., 22 Thames St., New York City, 
hod samples of their product Oakite, as well as materials 
wet-finished with this product, in silk, eottoa, wool, and 
various rayon mixtures. Arthur W. Perry, field sales 
manager, Frank Wall, Philadelphia district representative, 
C. W. Everson, of Philadelphia, D. S. Taylor and D. 
Hearne, of New York, and W. H. Cook, of Oakite News 
Service, New York, were present. 

Peerless Machine Co., Inc., Coral and E. Hagert Sts., 
Philadelphia, were featuring, in operation, the new Peerless 
flat seamer, for producing a flat, narrow elastic seam for 
full-fashioned hosiery. This machine is comparatively new, 
being exhibited for the first time at this year’s show. The 
features pointed out included the fact that it operates with 
a positive worm drive, there being no dogs and no friction 
drives. John H. Bauer, of the company, was in charge, as- 
sisted by Charles Hill and A. Hunis, and Edna Kowan, 
operator. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 3351 Stokley St., 
Philadelphia, were showing the improved electric hosiery 
drying form, with the adjustable toe feature, equipped with 
a four-step temperature control, adaptable especially to 
chiffon work. The adjustable toe in the electric form, it 
was pointed out, receives the heat uniformly all the way. 
Also shown was the improved automatic hosiery dryer, with 
aluminum forms and the adjustable toe feature. The Monel 
metal dyeing machine manufactured by the company was 
also in operation. Thomas Allsop, president, Walter W. 
Sibson, secretary-treasurer, H. O. Kaufmann, C. H. Ren- 
mann, and Howard Morsheud were present during the week. 

Philedalphia Metal Drying Form Co., 123 North Fifth 
St., Philadelphia, featured their new heel guide form for 
full-fashioned hosiery, this being explained as a means for 
keeping the stocking securely in place on the forms, re- 
ducing reboarding and labor in pairing. The regular 
seamless forms, with the “Adjustoe” toe, were on demon- 
stration. J. O. V. Stetten was in charge, with Paul Gug- 
genheim and William Walter also present. 

Proctor & Schwarz, Inc., 7th and Tabor Road, Phil- 
adelphia, had an operating exhibit featuring the Model 
D two-operator hosiery dryer. Among the points being 
demonstrated were a white rubber finger for preventing 
marks in stripping the hose from the forms; a Monel metal 
stocking fan; new drying features permitting the drying 
of all weights from chiffon to heavy stockings; a theormo- 
statie control which permits the control of the temperature 
at any desired point; and the adjustable toe feature, 
changeable while the machine is in operation. The com- 
pany had on display the highest honor award with grand 
prize certificate, showing this award had been given the 
machine at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Major C. 
T. Griffith, manager of the hosiery dryer department, was 
in charge. Others present were C. S. Tiers, assistant man- 
ager, C. E. Dennison and E. C. Keener, of Philadelphia, 
Hazel G. Mayer, of Charlotte, W. H. Morton, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and A. W. Buhlmann, of New York City, in charge 
of foreign sales. 

Seott & Williams, 366 Broadway, New York City, main- 
tained their customary operating machine exhibit, featur- 
ing a new spiral float striping machine, making fancy pat- 
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LOOPING MACHINE TABLES 
The only steel COMPARTMENT tables on the market 


Lupton Steel Looping Machine 
Table, showing compartments 
open for access to bearings, etc., 
and for collection of rav ellings. 
Finished work is received in 
the compartment below. 


ECONDS ARE REDUCED, produc- 
tion costs cut, and operators 
made more efficient by the use of 
these modern Lupton Looping 
Machine Tables. 
The tables are made of steel 
throughout, each one holding 
three machines. Separate com- 
partments for running gear, ravel- 
lings, and finished work insure 
operators against injury and keep 
the work away from dirt. And in 


addition, the scientific design of 
the tables makes for faster and 
more accurate production by 
shortening the motions required 
of the operators. 

Let us send you Catalogue T.E. 
881, showing the full line of eco- 
nomical and profitable Lupton 
Steel Equipment for Textile Mills. 
Write for a free copy today. 


Davip Lupton’s Sons Company 
2243-y E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


PIONEER MAKERS OF STEEL WINDOWS FOR EVERY TYPEOF BUILDING, 
STANDARD STEEL SHELVING, nd STEEL TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Some 

of the Lupton 

Looping Machine Tables 
at mill of Thomas E. Brown 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 


MARK 


IPMENT jor textile mills 














Entwistle Mfg. Co 
Rockingham, N. Cc. ” Lupton 
Pivoted Windows throughout 


MAKE LIGHTER WORK 


N BUSY MILLs throughout the country, Lupton Pivoted 
Steel Windows are making lighter work —lighter 
and more profitable. These modern steel windows 
afford the natural lighting and ventilation which in- 
crease production, cut seconds, and keep help happy. 


When you build or remodel, ask Lupton day-lighting 
engineers to recommend the most economical and effec- 
tive application of steel windows. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS CO.., 2243-y E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


PIONEER MAKERS OF STEELWINDOWS, STEEL SHELVING AND TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


LUPTON PIVOTED WINDOWS 


STEEL SHELVING 
In 76 standard styles, 
saves space and keeps 
stock orderly. Low 
cost units can be in- 
stalled as requirements 
increase. Ask for Cata- 
logue 897. 


TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of steel 
looping and seaming 
4 machine tables, knitters’ 
' benches,cabinets, trucks, 
work boxes, etc. Ask 
for Catalogue T. E. 881. 


Write today for a free copy of 
Catalogue 12-A, giving com- 
plete information on Lupton 
Pivoted Steel Windows. 
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terns by the floating stripe method, the patterns being ob- 
tained by jacks under each needle. The new 70-gauge silk 
body machine for silk and rayon and combination fabrics 
was another feature. In addition, all of the fine gauge 
Model K machines were shown—including the 31-inch, 
300-needle chiffon machine, the 31-inch, 280 needle ma- 
chine, the 34-inch, 260-needle machine, with various at- 
tachments, including the fashion seam, fashion mark, re- 
duced heel, tapered high splice heel; and a full line of 
machines fitted with yarn change and sinker reverse plait- 
ting attachments. Walter L. Toy, secretary, Harry 
Swinglehurst, president, and others of the executives and 
representatives of the company were on hand. 

Smith, Drum Company, Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 
were showing for the first time the new skein dyeing ma- 
chine, for dyeing silk, cotton, and rayon, in skein form. 
This machine, which is motor-driven, is equipped with 
Pyrex arms, and Monel metal tank. It is counter-balanced 
to operate on 30 pounds pressure, using no pump and ae- 
cumulator. In addition to this was the general line of 
rotary and paddle dyeing machines, brought up-to-date, 
with the latest improvements. N. M. Smith, R. P. Smith, 
H. S. Drum, George E. Drum, and others from the main 
office were present. W. 8. MeNab and W. C. Dodson, 
southern representatives, were also on hand. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
maintained reception space, where visitors were greeted by 
W. H. Thatcher, George Carney, W. C. Henderson, P. J. 
Matthews, W. S. Lawson, Mr. Lesswing, and others. 

Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., 
operated ten machines in their exhibit, as follows: two 314- 
inch, 200-needle, 8-step, 6-color, reverse plaiting, figure 
machine; a 314-inch, 220-needle, 6-color, floating thread 
half-hose machine; a 31-inch 220-needle embroidered 
clock half-hose machine; a 24-inch, 130-needle, infants 
floated thread machine; a 3%4-inch, 220-needle, 6-color 
floated thread figured ladies’ hose machine; a 31-inch, 150- 
needle special transfer machine for the Herner full fashion- 
ed foot; a 31-inch, 220-needle plain hose machine for 
extra heavy reinforeing; a 34-inch, 200-needle, two-feed 
machine, with horizontal yarn change; a 24-inch, 144- 
needle, broad stripe, infants’ cuff top, reverse plaiting ma- 
chine; and a 31-inch, 300-needle ladies’ chiffon machine. 
F. H. Thomas, vice-president; N. O. Lansdowne, W. L. 
Housman, H. E. Housman, H. S. MeInnes, R. Z. Fuhrer, 
S. R. Shelmire, and C. H. Cord were among those at the 
booth. 

Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn., had their usual 
reception space, and featured in their exhibit the Exeel- 
sior spring beard needle for full-fashioned use. The com- 
plete line of latch and spring needles was explained. L. 
J. Ross, secretary, C. Rowe, H. D. Blake, J. W. Sullivan, 
Louis Unruh, W. T. Bell, W. L. Morgan, and others were 
present during the week. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America, 303 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, had on display materials made with 
their product, and especial interest was centered in a sample 
of goods made of 55 denier Tubize and one end pure siik, 
made on a Tricot machine, producing a glove silk fabric. 
K. H. C. Kappel, R. W. Taylor, G. Duis, and E. D. 
Bryan, of Chattanooga, were present. 

Union Special Machine Co., 400 North Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill., had in operation, in conjunction with the 
American Safety Table Co., an exhibit of their well-known 
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line of electrie sewing machines for cotton, silk and rayon 
goods. The especial feature was the Thirty-five Seven fell- 
ing machine, and attention also was centered on the Morel 
41200 A hosiery seaming machine, which, it was announced, 
was awarded the Gold Medal at the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position. A large n umber of representatives attended, in- 
eluding A. M. Sheldon, general manager; T. L. Whitsel, 
general sales manager; C. S. Thompson, factory engineer ; 
N. V. Christensen, division engineer; o. Austin Horsack, 
advertising manager; John Chalman, special products en- 
gineer; A. Riviere and J. M. Biddle, of Chicago; H. A. 
Sims, of Atlanta; E. Gratseh, St. Louis, C. H. Crowell, 
Boston, G. W. Bell, New York, George Rundle, Toronto, 
and Joseph MeNelly, Philadelphia. 

Universal Winding Company, 90 South St., Boston, 
Mass., showed a new 60-GF cone winder equipped for wind- 
ing cotton yarn for warping. The No. 90 machine for wind- 
ing rayon direct from skeins to cops and bobbins, both 
bleached and dyed, instead of spooling, at high speed. The 
advantage, it was explained, was exemplified by the opera- 
tion of this machine at high speed, the handling of the 
skeins is so delicate that it rarely stopped during the ex- 
hibit due to any tangling or erossing of the yarn in the 
skeins. The No. 50 machine was shown winding direct 
from skeins to cones and handling both unbleached and 
colored skeins. These machines attracted much attention, 
it was stated, both in regard to speed of operation, and 
quality of product. The No. 50 machine was shown as 
adapted to the winding of silk for use on full-fashioned 
knitting machines, equipped with emulsifying trough for 
moistening the silk. F. H. Bishop, vice-president, Arthur 
I. Harvey, general agent, Frederick Jackson, southern rep- 
resentative, Frank J. Quinn, Philadelphia representative, 
Jesse W. Stribling, Atlanta representative, William Quinn, 
Clinton Hunter, John Dean, E. S. Broadbent, and Harold 
Jackson, together with W. H. Norton, of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Mr. Cudlip, of Montreal, were in attendance. 

Veeder Manufacturing Cc., Hartford, Conn., maintained 
their customary operating display of counters, featuring 
counters for full-fashioned hosiery machine, braiders, course 
counters for underwear machines, ete. R. H. James was in 
charge, assisted by’ William Lawson and Joseph Gallagher, 
of the Crown Auto Specialties Co., Philadelphia. 

Viseose Co., 171 Madison Ave., New York City, demon- 
strated an educational display showing the progressive 
steps in manufacturing rayon by the Viscose process from 
the raw material to the finished yarn. H. H. Phillips. W. 
D. Benson, and E. 8S. Kennedy were present from the 
Philadelphia office, together with J. H. Hammes and oth- 
ers from New York and other territories. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., showed their line 
of body machines, ete., including the FBSS3 17-inch 28- 
cut machine with automatic pattern mechanism for fancy 
dress goods; the FBSS 16-inch 28 cut spring needle ma- 
chine for underwear; the PB2, 18-inch 8-eut rib stripe 
bathing suit machine; the 300-needle spring needle hosiery 
machine; this machine also with fancy pattern attachment; 
the P5, 4-color machine for making striped infants’ tops; 
the K1 French welt men’s half-hose top machine; and the 
Jacquard fancy children’s top machine. K. Howie, general 
manager, D. C. Bellas, J. J. Brennen, and F. E. Paul, 
were present. 

Wileox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, 
New York City, displayed in operation their full line of 
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Silk Throwsters, 
Weavers, Knitters, @ 
Hosiery Manufacturers \ Philadephia sik ot co. 


COPYRIGHT 1917 
BY L008 & BILL WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
SILK OIL 


Because it is the only oil for the treatment of silk that is ab- 


solutely uniform. 


We have made only this one oil and one grade of it for the 
treatment of silk for many years, and every drum will give 
the same good results as every other drum. 


Every drum of oil is tested before it leaves our plant and 
must come up to our specifications or it is rejected. A com- 


plete record of each drum is kept. 
RAYON 


You will reduce your winding cost thirty 
percent; get a better finish, and more 
even colors by processing your Rayon with 

PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL. 

Now is the opportune time to investigate. 


We will ship you a sample drum strictly on 
approval f. o. b. cars your station. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY 


LOOS & DILWORTH, Proprietors 
THIRD AND DOCK STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OFFICE AND PLANT 
Third and Dock Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sewing, seaming, and ornamenting machines, featuring the 
handling of rayon. The Cornelly machine for marking 
and embroidering was included in the display. Other 
equipment included the Feldlock on nainsook, the Flatlock 
on rayon, the shell scalloping and overlock machines. G. 
M. Lewis, of the Troy office, was in charge; others pres- 
ent were R. E. Thompson, of New York, Mr. Crane, of 
Chicago, George Marsheck, Baltimore, C. Gasbey, Boston, 
A. McBride, Philadelphia, and Misses Gundecker, MeCryst- 
al, Watrouski and McLaughlin. 

Yarns Corporation of America, 40 West 20th St., were 
represented by R. Grisman, president, L. Aibel, vice-presi- 
dent, Herman Schwartz, and others, exhibiting a complete 
line of domestic rayons, in natural, bleached and dyed 
forms, on cones, tubes, skeins, ete. 












Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association to Hold Outing. 


The Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association is making pre- 
liminary plans for the annual golf tournament and outing 
of the Association, which is given for the knitters of the 
South annually in Chattanooga. 

The tournament this year will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, May 19th and 20th. The program this year will 
comprise 36 holes of golf, 18 holes on Thursday afternoon 
and 18 holes on Friday afternoon, playing arranged on a 
handicap system, winner to receive the Chattanooga Yarn 
Men’s Association trophy. 

Various other prizes will be given for low score each 
day, low net foursome, and gross and net scores. 

In addition to the golf, there will be luncheon on both 
days, a banquet on Friday night and several novelties will 
be introduced on Friday morning. 

The following committees are in charge of arrange- 
ments: Entertainment, W. S. Lawson, C. A. Snodgrass, 
R. C . McDonald and F. N. Belk. Golf Committee, French 
Campbell, Richard White and Chester Woodall. 

Further announcements, invitations and request for 
golf scores for the purpose of arranging handicaps will be 
sent out in the near future and the Committees hope that 
all knitters of the southern states, whether interested in 
golf or not, will be present for the pleasures of the occasion. 


Automatic Are Welding. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has is- 
sued a pamphlet on “Automatic Are Welding” which il- 
lustrates and deseribes the company’s line of equipment for 
this purpose. A photograph is shown of the first all- 
electrically are welded water-pipe line in the world. This 
line, 22 miles in length, is located in the Gordon Valley in 
California. The line is of steel plate construction, ll 
seams being welded by the electric arc. The plates were 
rolled into shape in 14-foot sections and the side seams 
welded by automatic machines, following which two sec- 
tions were arc-welded to make a 28-foot section, the circular 
welds being made with semi-automatic equipment. The 
automatic welding was done in the shop, and the field weld- 
ing with gas engine-driven welders. Four sections were 
welded together on top of the ground, and the welds he- 
tween these 112-foot sections were made after the pipe was 
lowered into the ditch. 


The annual report of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, for the year 1926, discloses some _re- 
markable facts regarding the activity of this organization. 
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Brinton ma- 
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Brintons meet 
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PRACTIAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Backwinding Silk from Bobbins on Full- 
Fashioned Work, 


Epiror Corron : 

I would like to ask through your “Knitting Kinks’ de- 
partment, how other mills are handling the problem of back- 
winding silk from full-fashioned bobbins. For instance, 
is it better to run the yarn off the bobbin as far as is sate 
for the knitter, and back-wind the remainder with the re- 
sulting short ends and defective knots, or is it better to 
clear the bobbin to within about 1/4-inch of the core and 
then back-wind? 

Our back-winding would be done on a Universal wind- 
er No. 50 and the yarn used is eight end tram. 

Conrrisutor No, 242. 


Has Trouble in Union Dyeing. 


Epitor Corton: 

We should appreciate some aid from the readers of 
“Knitting Kinks” in solving some problems that have come 
up in our dyeing department, which we shall endeavor to 
explain as follows: 

Up until recently, we have been using in this depart- 
ment the wooden vat coil system for heating the baths by 
steam, direct and indirect. We have been using the 
Cassella make of powdered dye and we could almost de- 
elare that we had solved the problems that came up in this 
department. The methods that we use for dyeing are in 
accordance with the instructions on the containers of the 
Cassella dyestuffs. 

Lately we have bought some rotary type automatic dye- 
ing machinery. Since we have been using this machinery, 
practically all the lots of hose which we dye turn out 
badly, since the color is not even, more so at the heel and 
toe and the inside and outside welt, which is made of cot- 
ton thread, the rest of it being made out of rayon. The 
system which we used for dyeing, insofar as the tempera- 
ture of the baths, ingredients, etc., are concerned, was the 
same that we formerly used with success, and nevertheless, 
now with this machinery the dyeing turns out badly, and 
besides, we lose a good deal of time due to our having to 
leave the hose many hours in the machine so that the cot- 
ton parts of the hose that have not taken the dye properly 
may even up a little more. We suppose that these machines 
are made to give good service and that the bad outcome that 
we have had with them is due to our not knowing how to 
place the hose correctly in the compartments, since we 
notice that they knot quite a bit; or, perhaps, it is due to 
our oversight of some other detail. We place in the ma- 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packng and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


chine for coloring only twenty dozen, five in each compart- 
ment, and we place the hose completely loose in them, and 
in spite of so small a load, they turn out badly dyed. 
Perhaps we need, in order to have success, nets, and in this 
regard we are asking you to kindly give us the address of 
some manufacturer of nets as well as the size that would be 
most suitable for us to use in these machines. 

We desire, in other words, to secure full, detailed ex- 
planation of the best manner in which to operate these 
machines, taking into consideration the fact that we have 
never used these machines 
perienced in operating them. 

We have dyed under low and high temperatures in order 
to test out to see if the trouble lies in this, but in vain. 
First, we placed the hose in a bath of soda ash and Mono- 
pole soap, leaving them there for a half an hour at a 
temperature of 70 degrees Centigrade (158 degrees Fahren- 
heit). Afterward we lowered the temperature, put in the 
dye and gradually increased the temperature as usual. We 
made up the bath as follows: twenty liters of water to one 
kilo of dyestuff. 
deal of lime. 


and are completely inex- 


The water which we use contains a good 


The proportion in which we used the ingredients was as 
follows: For dyeing with Diamond direct dyes, for light 
shades we dyed at a temperature of 30 to 40 degrees Centi- 
grade (86 to 104 degrees Fahrenheit) in a solution of 2 to 
3 grams of Monopole soap and one-half gram of caleiwn 
soda to one liter of bath. For dark shades, at a temperature 
of 40 to 60 degrees Centigrade (104 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit) we used 14% grams soda, 2 to 3 grams Mono- 
pole soap and 10 to 20 grams of kitchen salt to one liter 
of bath, according to the shade. We then put the dye- 
stuff into the bath, dividing it into two parts. In the 
first we dyed for fifteen or twenty minutes, then added the 
second, and manipulated the material for three-quarters of 
an hour longer, or the necessary time to get the desired 
shade. 
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Later, we changed this method of dyeing somewhat and 
now our system is as follows: We dip the hose into a bath 
of soda and Monopole soap at 100 degrees Centigrade 
(212 degrees Fahrenheit) and boil them for about ten 
minutes. Afterward, we lower the temperature of the bath 
to 65 or 70 degrees Centigrade (149 to 158 degrees 
Fahrenheit), putting in the dyestuff at which temperature 
we dye light or dark colors. 

With this new system we have succeeded in improving 
the results, although some few hose turn out badly dyed in 
the heels and toes. However, we think this may be a re- 
sult of the manner of placing the hose in the corresponding 
compartments, 

ContrisutTor No, 1505. 


Asks Information on Knitted Towels and 
Face Cloths. 


Epitor Corron: 

I wonder if you could secure for me, through the con- 
tributors to the knitting section of Corron, information on 
the manufacture of knitted towels and face cloths? That 
is, a knitted fabric with a pile formed with small loops 
similar to that of a woven Turkish towel. I am particular- 
ly interested in knowing the machinery, equipment, counts 
and physical characteristics of the yarn required in ihe 
manufacture of a fabric of this type, considering that the 
yarns are purchased in suitable form or package for the 
knitters. Also, any information available on the finishing 
and packaging would be appreciated. 

ConrrisuTor No. 604. 
Topping Back After Press-offs on Full-Fashioned 
Work. 


Eprtor Corron: 

It just occurred to me, in case you were willing to in- 
elude full-fashioned knitting among the subjects covered py 
your “Knitting Kinks” section, that a discussion of the 
best practice with reference to “topping back” might be of 
interest. 

You know, when a “press-off” occurs during the knit- 
ting of the leg, this may be back-wound and the silk yarn 
used again in knitting; or it may be “topped back” be- 
hind the bad place and the knitting continued from that 
point. The “topping back” takes time, and the operator 
therefore is not so enthusiastic about it. However, be 
should remember that he has given him the production up 
to the point where it is topped back that he would not get 
otherwise. Furthermore, it is well-known that back-wound 
yarn never runs as satisfactorily as we would like in the 
knitting machine, 

This presents, to my mind, the question as to whether 
there is a point during the knitting process, before which 
the yarn should be back-wound, and following which it 
should be topped back. In other words, has anyone figur- 
ed out accurately that, say, at a point just passed the nar- 
rowing marks, and from there on, it would be cheaper, 
everything taken into consideration, to “top back” than to 
re-wind; while on the other hand that up to that point in 
the knitting, it would be more economical, considering the 
time of “topping”, ete., to back-wind the yarn even though 
it will not run so well? 

If any progressive full-fashioned manufacturer has 

given this thought, I would be pleased to learn of their 
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opinions and findings. In case no one has arrived at such 
a point, it would be interesting if we could learn of just 
what practice is pursued in this particular. 

Contrisputor No, 181. 


Breakage of Dial Needles on Selvage Welt 
Ribbers. 





Epitor Corron : 

We had quite a bit of trouble with breaking latches on 
the dial needles on selvage welt ribbers, These latches al- 
ways broke right at the clearing course just before the 
welt proper, and it was really quite a puzzling problem as 
they broke at no certain place on the dial, but always at 
that particular time. 

We found that when turning the machine by hand, just 
after the clearing course cam had discharged all of the 
stitches from the cylinder needles, that the fabric had a 
tendency to move out with the dial needles, just before 
This resulted in the latches 


a 
CARRIER 


the yarn guide came around, 


GUARD CAM 


Ve NEEDLE PATH 
/ A 

/ [ / CENTER+CAM 
/ / 


not being thrown back positively, thus leaving some of 
them standing up in just the right place to be caught by 
the carrier or bottom of cylinder needle latch opener and 
broken. 

At any other stage of knitting the fabric is on both 
sets of needles and is held back by the cylinder needles, 
which forces the dial latches to lay down in the proper po- 
sition. 

My remedy for this was to build up the center cam of 
the dial cap in such a way that the needles are forced out 
about 1/16-inch farther than they would be normally, and 
I found that this remedy entirely cured the trouble. The 
sketch shows just how I did this work. This is a rough 
sketch from memory, and is just to show the idea, and no 
attempt is made to show the actual proportions. The 
shaded portion shows how a piece was set in to the center 
cam in order to throw the dial needle out farther at this 
point. 

A very satisfactory job can be made by cutting back 
in the old cam in such a way that when the new piece is 
fitted in, it will make a lap joint that will give a good 
path for the needles to travel over. If the fitting is neatly 
done and then the piece brazed into place with a blow torch, 

it will make a permanent job. Would suggest using an old 
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METAL DRYING FORM 


A DJUSTOE forms are the outstanding feature of drying 
room equipment today. Each form is a hollow all 
metal unit, seamless and smooth as glass on all sides. 







Toes made removable and sizes interchangeable—5 
sizes on the same form. All you do is slip one toe off and 
another on to get desired size. No delay, no extra forms to _ 
heat, no bolts, nuts or screws to tighten. Toe is held in . 
place by friction joint. 










We especially call to your attention our new developed 
full fashion form. 






Numerous other valuable features which will 
interest you. Write today for full information. 


THE PHILADELPHIA-METAL-DRYING-FORM-CO. 


: ——Seree Also— 
| —-« CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 123-125 N. 5th Street Office and Showroom _—_—Philladelphia, Pa. 
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An “Edge” on Quality Products 


starts with yarn selection 


W inet present day perfection of textile manufacturing 
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methods, machinery and labor, it is difficult to get 
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BELMONT the “edge” on quality from this angle. 

~ 4 Thus the only logical solution to the quality question lies in 
E YARNS the selection of yarns. To select Belmont Yarns is to em- 
i Ih (u ploy quality from the first—quality that is enhanced 
L Nt through manufacture, and showing up admirably in the 
€ iH finished knit or woven fabric. 








A versatile and dependable source to please the most dis- 
criminating. Every count, twist and put-up. 
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BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS 
BELMONT, N. C. 


BELMONT 
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piece of center cam for the patch, and when all is com- 
pleted, polished and case hardened, and it will do the work. 
This trouble did not happen on all machines, but on just 
a few that appeared to have short cams in them, but it 
fixed the trouble for me. ContrisuTor No. 566. 


Overcoming Uneven Stitches on Full-Fashioned 
Work. 


Epiror Corton: 

One of your contributors recently submitted ‘a problem 
as to uneven stitches on full-fashioned hosiery made from 
nine-thread Grand Double Extra silk. He wanted to 
know what might be the cause of this, and as I have had 
the same trouble, though not on this grade of silk, I thought 
that in answering him I might deseribe what we are doing 
along the lines of preventing this difficulty. 

We first found our trouble to result largely from not 
having the silk properly moistened or conditioned. Going 
to the knitting needle dry, the stitch produced would be de- 


«idedly uneven. The method we use is to run it through the 
usual conditioning trough in re-winding it from the cones 
on which it is received.. Then we use a sort of home-made 
conditioning cabinet in which the yarn is placed until the 
knitting machine is ready for it. This consists of an 
ordinary steel cabinet containing shelves on which the cones 
are placed after re-winding. We believe this prevents ihe 
ehanging and different atmospheric conditions of the mill 
building itself from having so much effect on the moisture 
content of the yarn. When it is desired for the knitting 
machine, it is placed in the boxes on the machines, where 
we always keep the necessary amount of moistening ma- 
terial. We do not let the cones sit outside, as we have 
found that when a knitter does this, and a cone remains in 
the room atmosphere for even so much as twenty minutes, 
we can detect a difference in the stitch after it is put back 
in the ease and is knit into the fabric. 

It was on the knitting machine itself that we made the 
most decided change in our practice, the one which resulted 
in the most amount of good. The conditioning troughs 
carrying the felts have metal supports in them on which the 
felts lie, and wicks are laid across the felts. The felts, as 
you know, are slit from the top, and the silk yarn is laid 
in this slot. I am sending along with this letter a sketch 
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which shows how we re-arranged the-shape of the felt in 
order to secure our better results. It will be noted that the 
felt is lapped twice in the shape shown. Instead of slit- 
ting the felts from the top of the ends, we took a screw- 
driver and made holes in it, on the order of buttonholes, at 
the point where the yarn passes through it. This feature 
gives us more surface for the yarn, which it will be noted, 
passes through these holes and over the top of the center 
lap of the felt, as shown. We first tried one in this shape, 
and compared the fabrie on that section with the one from 
the yarn conditioned in the regular type of trough, and 
the results were surprisingly in favor of the new system, 
so we are adopting it. Furthermore, in order to get the 
same amount of conditioning on our footers, we had spe- 
cial troughs made for these machines and are equipping 
them in the same way. We first thought of doubling the 
felt one more time in order to make it fit in the regular 
wider through on the Reading machine, but this, as you can 
see, would have given an additional surface for the yarn to 
run on, so in order to get the same conditioning surface 
on both machines to insure that the stitches would match 


up, we are putting the new troughs on the footers also. We 


run 20-section footers and 18-section leggers. The troughs 
measure 214 214 inches, by 27 inches long. 

In case your correspondent who asked this question, or 
other readers, who might not have been advised regarding 
it, I might add that some throwsters have a process by 
which they treat silk especially for full-fashioned work, and 
this is a different silk from that we use in our seamless de- 
partment. Therefore, if he is not getting this full-fashion- 
ed treated silk, I suggest that he try it also, as that might 
assist in the elimination of his uneven stitches. 

Another point to check up on is the silk snappers. These 
might be out of adjustment. They might be coming down 
on all and yet not fully releasing the silk. 

I would be very much interested if you could publish 
more material with reference to full-fashioned work in your 
“Knitting Kinks” department. With the development of 
this industry in the South, more and more men are becom- 
ing engaged in it, and I am sure would also like to get 
information, since there seems to be practically no publish- 
ed material on this subject. 

Contrisutor No. 526. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in reference to the inquiry regarding the poss- 
ible eause of the unevenenness of the stitch in the sample of 
full-fashioned hose submitted. “The inquirer states that 
the sample is made from 9-thread Grand Double Extra 
silk. 

I hardly think the trouble comes from the silk itself, 
since this is an unusually good grade. However, the general 
appearance of the fabric, including the fact that the 


wales present a very uneven or wavy appearance, would: 


indicate that the fabric is knit too dry; also the fact that 
a count shows there are about 42 courses to the inch would 
show that the stitch is knit too loose, especially for a 42- 
gauge machine. 

It is not possible to offer a definite method of securing 
the proper moisture condition for full-fashioned knitting. 
This resolves itself into a purely local condition, depending, 
among other things, upon the speed of the winding ma- 
chines, the relative humidity of the room, and other factors 
which will vary under different conditions, and each milk 
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Speed Up Production 


use 


Duplan Rayon Warps 


The business of the weave room is weaving, but it cannot 
survive unless it is also a laboratory for the maintenance and 
improvement of warp efficiency. 

DUPLAN LOOMS have set a pace in Rayon fabrics. 
DUPLAN WARPS share their fame. 


RAYON 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
EW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVE. 





MILLS AT 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON-—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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must work out its own salvation in this respect. It is much 
easier, however, to have too little moisture content than 
just enough. 

Examination of the sample fabric shows the uneven 
stitch condition referred to, to be of’ the “washboard” 
character, giving this appearance to the fabric.. Also, close 


inspection reveals that unevenness is regular, that is, it ap- 


A 


ro, AO 


FIG. | 


pears in alternating courses, which would seem to place the 
blame upon some mechanical trouble. 

This, in my opinion, would most likely be caused by an 
improper adjustment of the slur cock, which pushes the 
sinkers in to the needles, The sinkers are pushed in be- 
side every other needle by the slur cock, while the alternat- 
ing space is oceupied by the dividers, which are operated by 
the catch bar. 

A rough sketch of a slur cock is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. The point A operates to push in the 
sinkers. If for some reason either corner of this surface 


FIG.2 


should be pushed in slightly farther than the other, 1s 
shown in Fig. 2, the stitch made in the direction of traverse 
in which the “high” side of the slur cock point hits the sink- 
er butt first, the sinker will be taken further in and the 
stitch will be looser, while the stich produced on the return 
traverse will be comparatively tighter because the “low” 
side of the slur cock point first strikes the butt of the sink- 
er, not taking it in so far. 

It might seem, superficially, that the stitch would be 
the same on both traverses, because the actual closest point 
of contact is the same. This, according to my experience, 
is not true, however, because the sinker is affected most 
by the point or force of the initial contact with the slur 
cock point. Therefore, if the “high” side strikes it first, 
the tendency will be to drive it further, producing the 
looser stitch, while on the return traverse, it is struck first 
by the “low” side, with the comparatively tighter stitch as 
a result. In the setting or adjusting of the machine, there 
is a clearance left between the sinker head and the sinker 
butt when the sinker has reached the end of its normal 
movement inward. The best gauge for this would be the 
thickness of the thin sinker used on the gauge of the ma- 
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Play Safe! 


AFETY authorities approve the Humatic Hydro 

Extractor for textile mills. This machine is 
equipped with every protection against possible ac- 
It’s efficient, too—automatic in operation 


Write for details. 


cidents. 
—saves labor, time, floor space. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., 


Ltd. 
Can. 


-MERROWING 


Established 1838 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND 
OVERSEAMING, 

OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL 

STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of 
knitted and woven fabrics. 


a 

Reg. Trade Mark 
Ask for details of our 
NEW STYLE 60ABB 
for simultaneously trim- 
ming and joining in a 
FLAT-BUTTED SBAM, 
the ends of _ cotton, 
woolen or silk piece 
goods for subsequent 
rocesses such as wash- 
ng, bleaching, calender- 
ing, dyeing and print- 
ing, effecting substan- 
tial saving in labor and 
cloth. 


Send us samples of your 
own fabrics to be 
seamed. 


Quality and Quantity Production 
at Low Operating Cost 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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UALITY is the watchword today. Modern mill 
men who hold to this motto have discarded ordi- 
nary grades of Mercerized Yarn. 

Standard Mercerized Yarn is the logical selection. 
In it are incorporated strength, uniformity, economy, 
evenness and lustre, qualities that produce the highest 
grade of merchandise economically. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
SALES OFFICES: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
m. 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal 


Zehlendorf Viscose 
RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- on winds flawlessly. Fully bleach- 
tains the highest of standards. We ed and with fine lustre, it dyes 
invite your thorough tests. Zehlen- _ readily and evenly. 

dorf Viscose Rayon will meet your 
most stringent requirements. 


Fully diamond reeled with cotton Nee Hee 
tie-bands, Zehlendorf Viscose Ray- cial twists for panioaies dian en “ate i 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


104 Fifth Avenue New York 


John L. Bartram Co., American Exchange Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Adaptable to all rayon purposes. 


Stock carried in New York. 
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chine being run, 

The “high” side of a slur cock out of parallel striking 
the butt, will tend to destroy this clearance, which is pro- 
vided for the purpose of imparting resiliency or “give” io 
the stretch. 

I do not know that this will be of help to the inquirer 
on this particular problem, but the regularity with which 
the uneven stitches occur in his sample suggested this as a 
possible cause of his trouble. 


Contrisutor No. 527. 


Union Dyeing on Hosiery. 


Epitor Corton : 

I would especially like to see your “Knitting Kinks” de- 
partment publish something about the union dyeing of 
combination silk-and-rayon yarn, and mercerized. I am 
sure there are others who also would be interested in this, 
since, I understand, there is a strong probability at the 
present time that there will be a market for a 50-cent retail 
product in ladies’ seamless goods made with this twisted 
yarn. The dyeing of this fabric is especially difficult in 
securing a good union shade on the three different fibers 
used. 

In order to start the discussion on this, in the hope of 
influencing other mill men to describe their methods, I will 
outline the system we use. If anyone has any comments to 
offer on it, or any suggestions to make, I would be pleased 
to have them make them by sending them to “Knitting 
Kinks” to be published. Our method is giving us very 
good results, but it is not perfect, of course, and anything 
that might improve it will be welcome. 

We usually dye our goods in 100-pound lots. We 
make a men’s half-hose out of a twisted silk-and-rayon 
yarn, with mercerized heel and toe, to be dyed solid colors. 

We first boil out for one hour, using 7 per cent of a 
high-grade degumming oil. Then we give the goods a hot 
water rinse at about 180 degrees F., then a warm rinse at 
120 degrees, and then a cold rinse. 

The dyeing process is started at 120 degrees, and two- 
thirds of the dye is added at this low temperature. We 
heat it up to a boil slowly, and then add the rest of the 
dye. If we put all the dye in at once, the cotton yarn 
would take all of the dye, and if we started it at higher 
temperatures, the rayon would grab all of the dye. We use 
direct colors, such as National Erie Black NR, entirely on 
this class of work. We use common salt, and add five to 
ten per cent to the bath along with the second batch of 
dye at the boil. 

I hope you can get some good discussion on this. 

R. T. (N. C.) 


Six Per cent Oil Content For Rayon. 


Six per cent oil content has been proposed as a 
standard for rayon yarns by the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. This recommendation was 
worked out following investigation which divulged a wide 
variance of practice. This content was proposed as a maxi- 
mum, to be based on the weight of the conditioned samp!e. 
In determining it, consideration was given the softening 
qualities of an oil content, its cost, and its removability, 
as well as the relation in price between rayon and oil. 
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Pemco Dye Nets 
Are More Economical ! 


Did you ever stop to figure the econ- 
omy in using really efficient dye nets? 
Too many mill men never give this 
important incidental item a thought. 
Pemco Seamless Dye Nets save time, 
labor and money in many dye 
houses. The need for such savings 
was the inspiration for Pemeco, tie 

WRITE TODAY 


PENDLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AUTUN, 8S. C. 


Pp EAACO) 


SEAMLESS 
DYE NE T Ss 
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result being nets that bespeak econ 
omy. Seamless. Strong. Duravle, Un- 
usual construction makes handling of 
goods easy Rips are impossible, 
therefore preventing the terrifying ac- 
cident of products getting loose in the 
bath—a tangled mass of seconds. 


Sr 


Whatever your skein 
winding problems— 


solve them with 


EASTWOOD SPOOLERS 


Models to suit every requirement. 
Manufacturers also of Eastwood Horizontal Warpers 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


Represented in the South by 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. 0. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 13th, 1927. 

During the first of the four complete weeks preceding 
this writing, there was comparatively little activity in the 
Philadelphia cotton yarn market. Conditions remained 
more or less at a standstill, largely because factors were 
anticipating the impending final ginning report from the 
Government. Transactions occurring, however, indicated 
the points of strength in the yarn list. It seemed that while 
carded yarn spinners’ rates retained a firmness because of 
a similarly strong situation in the cotton used, combed 
yarns were somewhat stronger; and furthermore, the knit- 
ting end of the business appeared to be more active from a 
buying standpoint than did those customers who use yarns 
from this market for weaving purposes. 

The final ginning figures, announced on Monday of 
the next week, showed something upwards of a million bales 
under the Government’s estimate, with a resultant bulge 
in cotton quotations. This price improvement, however, 
failed to affect the cotton yarn rates in this market, which 
continued along fairly strong, with prospects of a more or 
less permanent rise becoming more definite. During this 
week it developed, apparently, that buyers had been in- 
fiuenced in their deliberating actions as to purchasing by 
sacrifice sales of yarn, which created the impression that 
prices were settling down, inducing them to wait further 
before committing themselves on other than immediately 
required yarns. Spinners as a rule continued to hold their 
prices as well as operate on a production basis, which was 
not wholly understood by some. It was pointed out that 
recently there has been a trend toward the disposition of 
mills’ yarns directly to consumers in certain sections, so 
that the business transacted here really might not repre- 
sent the true condition for the industry as a whole. 

It was interesting to note at the close of the month of 
March that one portion of the yarn list, the carded yarns 
for weaving, had remained practically at the same price 
level for almost two months. The exceptions to the rule 
experienced upward revisions to a slight extent. The finer 
counts of carded yarns for knitting showed similarly strong- 
er price activity, while the coarser counts felt possibly some 
reducing influences. As has been stated, combed yarns ex- 
perienced renewed vigor and strength during the month of 
March, this being the first general upward change occur- 
ring here for some weeks. 

Last week included the annual convention of knitters 
together with the accompanying exhibition at the Commer- 
cial Museum. To this place most of the local yarn deal- 
ers wended their way, and there concentrated their ef- 
forts. There was considerable value derived from the con- 
tacts formed, but as to business, there were no encourag- 
ing reports coming from the show insofar as actual sales 
made were concerned. Some business was placed, but it 
was nothing of an important amount. The action of the 
knitters in ordering an investigation into alleged price-fix- 
ing on the part of yarn mercerizers naturally attracted at- 
tention here, where discussion revealed the general opinion 
that the establishment of proof of these allegations would 
be indeed difficult and that the mercerizers had no especial 
eause for taking such action. 

The week as a whole produced nothing that could be 
considered as of extraordinary importance so far as market 


trends are concerned. There were those who expected the 
convention during the week to stir up activity, but the knit- 
ters attending the exhibition left no sizeable business to 
speak of with yarn dealers when they returned to their 
homes. No single gtoup could be cited as the month’s 
best customers, but perhaps the stronger situation in comb- 
ed yarns can be called one of the outstanding features of 
the market’s developments since the last report here. 

The remainder of April, and the month of May, it is 
felt by some factors, will prove a test period for the market, 
and some predict a recovery on a stronger price basis. On 
the other hand, there are those who feel that any permanent 
activity will be done on a lower price level. 


Philadelphia prices on April 11th follow: 
eres — 


4s to 8s 


@ 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste 


30s 4 
830s double carded. 38 @33% 30s tying in 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Wiligat’ 
3 3 


Binigle Combed Peeler yarn and Cones. 
| 





“Jak-Tung”’ Trucks. 

A very descriptive designation, is the new trade name, 
“Jak-Tung”, which has recently been applied to the small, 
three-wheeled truck manufactured by the Howe Chain Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., that is used for either hauling or stor- 
age. 

The “Jak-Tung” truck consists of a platform, equipped 
with two malleable iron wheels at the rear, and a malleable 
iron draw bar in the front. The jack tongue, from whence 
the truck takes its name (with wheel) hooks into the draw 
bar leg, and, by a downward thrust of the handle, the load 
is raised, and may be hauled anywhere. It is built in 17 
different sizes and 3 models. 
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THE MASTER SALESMAN 


HE days of dull, drab bedrooms 

are passé. Modern women demand 

bright, cheerful colorings that make 
this room as attractive as the living 
room. 

Multicolored curtains and overdrapes 
for windows are recent developments, 
but already the sales of these fabrics are 
far ahead of the white and plain colors. 
Women want pink rooms, blue rooms, 
children’s rooms, and each new demand 
means increased sales. 

Likewise in shirtings, the modern 
trend is toward a wider use and range of 
colors. 

Among the leading fabrics that cater 
to the demand for COLOR are 
‘“‘Novelite’”’ Draperies, ‘Pick- 
wick”’ Draperies, and ‘‘Ebard’”’ 
Shirtings. COLOR is the domi- 
nant feature of these products. 
This makes it a vital necessity 
that the component yarns be 
colored by an organization hav- 

ing facilities for dyeing and 

delivering yarn in a wide 

range of colors on _ short 
notice. 

One of the reasons for 


Dued 


It will deliver 
freely by rotation 


the popularity of Franklin Process colors 
is that the very nature of the process 
permits consistently better deliveries 
than when the yarn is colored by other 
methods. 

Quick delivery of dyed yarn to the mill 
is of vital importance to the merchandiser 
in meeting the demands of an ever- 
changing market for new and timely 
designs. 

We offer you the same advantages that 
have contributed to the success of 
“Novelite,” ‘‘Pickwick,’”’ and ‘‘Ebard’’ 
products — prompt deliveries, efficient 
laboratory service for matching shades, 
thorough penetration of every fibre of 

the yarn, and the Franklin 
Package which permits maxi- 
mum economy in handling the 
yarn. 

With these services, is it not 
possible that you, too, will find 
more profits through the in- 
creased use of COLOR? 

Put your problem up tousand 
let us give you our opinion. 

ickag It costs nothing to find 
Yarr out. 

Write us to-day. 


or over end. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 
ANTS 


PHILADELPHIA 


PL 
PROVIDENCE 


DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 





REDUCTION IN LABOR COST 


This highly important saving is effected by the 
Leesona Universal High Speed Warping system. 
1350 spooler spindles and 17 slow-speed warping 


units have been replaced in this mill by only 672 
high-speed, cone winder spindles and four high-speed 


Showing magazine feature of creel, by 
which continuous warping and a s 

of 250 to 300 yards per minute are ob- 
tained, as against 50 to 60 yards per 


minute by slow-speed warping. 


THE 
LEESONA 
TARGET 


“The Solution of 
Every Winding Problem” 


Two essentials to success in any 
business are a clearly defined target 
and an unwavering aim. A third of 
a century ago the Universal Wind- 
ing Company established for itself, 
as a goal or target, “the solution of 
every winding problem.” Since 
then this Company has built over 
2,000,000 winding spindles and mar- 
keted over fifty different kinds of 
winding machines. Many of the 
originals are still the only out- 
standingly successful mec 
of their kind on the market. 

This Company is at present the 
largest organization in the world 
making winding machines exclu- 
sat nt Supremacy in size is the 
logical result of supremacy in de- 
mand. Supremacy in demand fol- 
lows leadership in conception, exe- 
cution, materials, and service. 


warping units. 

The labor cost of warping and creeling has been 
reduced one-half to two-thirds; a great saving in floor 
space has been éffected; there has been a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the warps. 


Warping is continuous except when removing a full 
beam or when an end breaks, due to the magazine cone 
supply feature of the creel. Dead yarn is entirely 
eliminated. Exceptionally uniform warps are produced 
since each end is tensionized uniformly in the creel. 
The original elasticity of the yarn is retained, as there is 
no inertia to overcome, as when warping from rotating 
supplies. 


Further details regarding this system, including 
the No. 60 GF machine which prepares the cones, will 
be furnished on request. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


EESONA 


© ULA. AND OTHER PRIMCIOAL COUNTRIE: 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


Ad. No. 5—Printed in U.S.A, 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Larger hosiery manufacturing organizations than ever 
have existed, a definite drift to concentration for eliminat- 
ing lost motion and effecting euts in overhead cost, and 
less of national distribution are foreeast in well outlined 
moves among manufacturers since the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., took over the Onyx Hosiery Inc. That was last year’s 
more sensational coming together of rival manufacturers 
selling to the retail trade. Even more startling pooling is 
indicated for this year. 

Recent announcement of a merging of five well known 
mills distributing direct as wholesalers was followed by the 
appearance of a rumor of three establishments of greater 
magnitude planning a combine. That a merger is contem- 
plated by the parties mentioned in connection with the re- 
port is not denied, but how far the project has progressed 
and what is the prospect are matters which those interested 
will not discuss for publication, further than, as one of the 
manufacturers put it, “This is going to be the biggest direct- 
to-retailer organization in this hemisphere.” 

A merger that would represent more capital and pro- 
duction than either that which already has been tentatively 
effected or the one that is believed to have taken practical 
shape is being talked of in a quiet way. It would comprise 
three first magnitude mills selling to jobbers and one sell- 
ing to retailers. What will come out of it all is problemat- 


ical, but trustworthy information as to plans under way 
points to at least three powerful organizations as this year’s 
crop of mergers. 

The Gotham-Onyx transaction whereby the latter was 


removed as a manufacturer probably supplied the cue for 
the amalgamation of the five mills first referred to, and 
this in turn gave the inspiration for a coming together of 
three involved in a rumor for which there appears some 
ground. That a pooling of issues by manufacturers sell- 
ing to jobbers should be in contemplation is not surprising 
when it is taken into consideration the fact that 
practically all of the larger wholesale distributors, known 
mainly as such, also are manufacturers—Brown Durell Co., 
for example. Then there are constant additions to the num- 
ber of manufacturers deserting the wholesale field and sell- 
ing as independents to the retail trade, and it will not be 
overlooked that manufacturers here and there are establish- 
ing retail stores, after the manner of the Dexdale, in Lans- 
dale, Pa., and the Artcraft, in Philadelphia. Mergers may 
be necessary for the preservation of some of the large 
manufacturing establishments, for there is the chain store 
and catalog house business to be taken care of, and with 
the establishing of department stores by Sears Roebuck & 
Co., there is opening up a new field for mammoth produc- 
tion by powerful organizations yet to be formed. Their 
coming would appear to be hastened by conditions in the 
hosiery trades generally, conditions which, while funda- 
mentally sound, are not entirely satisfactory to manufaec- 
turers, who to some extent, are in the position of the dog 
being wagged by the tail. Strong merchandising organ- 
izations are in the saddle and will be so long as competi- 
tion is keen and production more than ample and not well 
controlled. 

Hosiery represents probably the more active division 
of textiles as a class but for most factors the situation is 
unsatisfactory. Prices, cénsidering one mill with another, 


are out of line, so that while much business is being of- 
fered, a great part of it can be gotten only in sharp com- 
petition, often at the expense of profits. Dealers’ details 
are slow and, in consequence, plant operation unsteady and 
at times precarious. It is questioned whether there is not 
more steadiness in the seamless than in the full-fashioned 
division. In the latter there are excess stocks of goods that 
are undesirable except for price. In the seamless there is 
a sustained effort to regain some of the ground that was 
lost, and there are fewer mills, comparatively, in competi- 
tion. 

While there are few full-fashioned mills not operatirg 
full time, there is some curtailment of production, and it is 
believed that when official statistics come out they will 
show a smaller output in April than in Mareh. But this 
will be due to elimination of overtime work. In a mill in 
Reading in April several knitters were on a 59 hour week 
schedule temporarily, at a time when there was extra- 
ordinary seasonal demand for spot delivery goods. Two 
knitters made each 140 dozen pairs in a 59-hour week. 
Indicative of an unbalanced situation, two or three larger 
mills dispensed with some of the help. On the other hand, 
in several factories where knitters have been operating one 
machine each they now operate two, with a helper for 
each. 

A manufacturer who adheres to the one machine per 
man employs a helper for each two machines, and reports 
fewer seconds. Under this plan the irregulars in March 
were brought down to less than six per cent of the entire 
production, comparing with eight per cent in a well known 
southern mill making high grade lines, with a like division 
of knitters and helpers. Manufacturers who mark their 
seconds as such, using an indelible ink, are giving much 
thought to the matter of how best to reduce the number 
to a minimum. Price buyers often are willing to pay a 
dollar more per dozen for full-fashioned silk seconds un- 
marked than if indelibly branded. It is alleged they select 
the least imperfect arid sell them as firsts or as is ,dispos- 
ing of the more seriously defective among popular price 
stores where the ethics are more flexible. 

Of black bottom and constrasting heel hosiery supplies 
have been far short of demand. But it is believed among 
most manufacturers that those who early went along with 
the fad have skimmed the cream off the business for this 
year. Whether it will survive the summer season is a moot 
question. At the moment there is little to indicate whether 
it will or will not. It may be significant that a few of the 
leading manufacturers who have adhered to strictly plain 
single colors say they have had virtually no call for the 
novelty. Yet a mill selling to the retail trade, principally 
for a large account in the Central West, has orders for the 
constrasting heel for deliveries as late as July, black on 
white being specified by one important retailer. 

The black heel on white is coming from spring needle 
machines in rather large quantity, this type stocking feteh- 
ing a dollar a pair in retail stores. With the appearance 
of the novelty in the dollar class it was felt in some quar- 
ters the novelty was approaching the stage of the common- 
place and that therefore it was a question of but a short 
time when the high price full-fashioned would be discarded 
by discriminating women. But when that happens, it is 
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Hosiery Deiien li achisees 


All monel metal inside of tank, including steam coil and drain pipe. This type 
machine gives rapid circulation insuring even colors, and is easily cleaned. 
Built in 5 Ib. to 250 lb. capacity. Belt, chain or motor drive. 

Prices quoted on application. 


Special tanks and linings of monel, lead and copper built to 
specifications. ae 


CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & WELDING COMPANY 


° Established 1909 
1309 Chestnut Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Machinists Welders Lead Burners 
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SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 
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Bic | EWING feet: of all | 
R E L I A N C E : kinds are done Better, Cheap- 


er, and Faster on Union Specials. 
Hot Plate Screw Press 






















FOR : Send for descriptive bulletins and 
: Hosiery and Underwear : samples of the operations you are 


: interested in. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works = —_—_sUniion Special Machine Co., 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. & 


400 North Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
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<ONTINENTAL” DRI TRANSFERS | 


The standard in quality—Fairest in ie rice—No Dry transfer could do more. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
151 EAST 126th ST. -—NEW YORK, N. xX. oS ow _OSAKA, JAPAN 
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2 KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
co Spool Tapes, Bindings and - 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- = 
wear and other Trades. : 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Star Brand” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


predicted, there will have been introduced some innovation 
along different lines, for, it is reasoned, woman must have 
something in the way of a departure from plain colors and 
standard construction. 
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Manufacturers of seamless pointed heel hose have met : eo 
with little encouragement, it is stated by several who dis- = Silica f Sod 
continued the line. Yet others are installing pointed heel = te Oo a 
equipment, believing it is one conception likely to remain 


popular for some years, because of the slenderizing effect : a “ae 
on.the ankle. Some full fashioned mills, while knitting only = Transparent claried Sil- 


the square heel, have narrowed it materially, and it is re- : | cate specially manufactured 


garded an improvement over the standard, as it conforms = for the Textile Trade R * 
to original lines, is not so squatty and contributes to the : | ; r &s 
slenderizing effect. ularly used in cotton mills 
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What next in women’s silk hosiery? is the burning : I as bleacher’s assistant ‘for 
: the peroxide process, and 


question among manufacturers and distributors. Much of 
the 42 gauge machinery is reported being diverted to eight = . a : 
thread goods, which would seem to imply that chiffons are = | also In boiling off. Ship- 
regarded in some quarters as having seen their peak. A : : 
a ameniers sO a Tega ,; : ments 

common prediction is that chiffons will be knitted of : - clean metal drums 
finer gauge, that the price will detract from their popu- : or tank cars from Chester, 
larity, except among the more exclusive element, and that : Penna 
fewer will be used. It is noted that much of the new =: 
equipment installed this year will be of 45 and 48 gauge. = 
The finest stocking thus far produced in an American mill = Philadel hia Q 
. “ ° . ° . = u r . 
is a one-strand 57 gauge, shown for the first time in public: , artz Co 
a few weeks ago. It is from the Propper Silk Hosiery = General Offices 
Mills, Ine., on Long Island. : Philadelphia, Pa 

There is unquestionably a swing toward a heavier fabrie = a 2 ‘ 
than has been common, and it seems not unlikely that the : Established 1831 
full fashioned hose of the near future will represent the 
two extremes in weight and a happy medium. An order 
for 1000 dozen pairs of 39 gauge 11-strand was offered zm, 


a few weeks ago by a buyer who said he would have an : 


outlet for about that quantity each month. This may be : W * 
viewed as an instance pointing to a drift, in some : hen you think ot 


quarters, to service weight hose. It would be welcomed : 
by owners of 39 gauge machines, of which there are a : RAY 
considerable number in operation among the older mills. = N 
But the 42 eight strand has been picked as a compromise = 
stocking, fitting in the groove separating the very fine and = . 
the one-time standard gauge and weight. : he ew think of us! 
Although it has been a stock prediction for some time 

that full fashioned production was being overdone, it is_ = 
significant that some seasoned manufacturers are installing : The Combined Experience aa 
machinery as fast as it can be delivered, and yet not dis- = ' 

Procucts of Four Rayon Concerns 


carding their seamless equipment. The Chipman mill, 
Easton, Pa., shortly will have a considerable battery in op- Are Now At Your Service in 


eration, removing the seamless machines to the factory of 

the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., at Winston-Salem, N. C., 

where, probably the Easton stage of production will be : 

maintained. While Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. = 

will set up a full-fashioned mill at Decatur, Ala., there : GRISCO 

is no intention of disposing of their seamless plant. Lead- : A-BELL YARNS 
ing makers of seamless therefore will continue to produce : MINGRO 

the line, while going into the full-fashoned field, referred : | 

to so often as overcrowded. The situation, from the pro- 

duction standpoint, is becoming interesting and more enig- 


matic. 
It may be significant as-indicating a returning con- THE YARNS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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plies a narrowing of the toe, effected by the dropping of 
needles, as in full-fashioned. In their description of the 
new stocking the company say they have succeeded in elimi- 
nating broad toes and wide feet, insteps and ankles so 
objectionable in ordinary seamless hose.” The stocking goes 
to retailers for $8 a dozen and therefore is designed to sell 
for one dollar a pair, a price that sustains demand for good 
seamless. When a good full-fashioned is produced for that 
price bracket, present seamless popular at that figure will 
be a 75 cent proposition, say some manufacturers of the 
circular knit. 


Several very attractive lines of all-rayon boot hose 
come from southern mills having an edge on their competi- 
tors in the North. A 260 needle stocking of rayon to 
welt is available to jobbers for $3.10 a dozen, and a num- 
ber of not quite as fine gauge is priced $2.50. From a 
southern mill also there comes two lines of vertically 
striped half hose, full looping, priced $1.75 and $1.85 
respectively, to go over the counter for 25 cents a pair. 
Both are big selling numbers, and they are held as repre- 
senting an achievement that may detract from the success 
maintained by half dollar grades, and create a better de- 
mand for high grade silk, adapted to the trade of the bet- 
ter class stores. A mill in Reading, Pa., specializing in a 
dollar fancy silk sock, reports production sold up to July. 
Some of the manufacturers of medium price socks in 
novelty effect are reported not so well situated, a few be- 
ing in need of business, When the novelty craze has dis- 
appeared, some believe, there will be a drift to full- 
fashioned silk in plain colors. For some time their pro- 
duction has been light and, apparently, is declining. 

Among the year’s better items in hosiery are misses 
fancy and plain silk-and-rayon long hose, and men’s and 
juvenile golf hose. A few mills having distinctive lines 
have been operating to capacity for some time, and were 
barely able to keep output abreast of demand, while equip- 
ment adapted exclusively to staples was to a great extent 
idle. Misses seven-eighths sports hose are a feature in 
sports where there is outstanding market briskness. 

One of the busier establishments specializing in chil- 
dren’s hose is the Max Pfau Hosiery Mill, in Reading, 
which represents an exception when it is not on a capacity 
output basis and sold ahead. The company inports fancy 
tops from a mill in Germany and maintains a line of 
exclusive designs. The company also is a producer of 
infants’ socks, an item that in the last month or two has 
been showing marked strength for most mills. While rayon 
lines for the 25 cent price bracket appear to be the out- 
standing popular type, with 35 cent goods ranking second, 
there is said to be developing some demand for a fine gauge 
plain lisle. Such a sock, knitted full-fashioned, comes 
from a few foreign mills, and has attracted enough at- 
tention in the trade to give domestic manufacturers an 
inspiration for exploiting the circular knit as a half dollar 
proposition. Low price for the rayon sock has served to 
make it commonplace, since it is sold in certain chain 
stores for 10 cents a leg, and this encourages the be- 
lief in some quarters that a plain fine gauge lisle would 
be well received. 

Of certain mill lines of popular price socks for in- 
fants there ‘recently was a scarcity, and even now some 
jobbers are complaining of late deliveries. This situation 
can be ascribed wholly to the tardiness of jobbers with 

their details and the unwillingness of manufacturers to put 
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goods in stock for the procrastinating. In one instance a 
jobber had contracted fairly early, for 42,000 dozen pairs, 
but supplied details for only 15,000 dozens. When some 
weeks ago he sent specifications for the remainder of 
the order the manufacturer was so well sold ahead that this 
jobber could not get desired deliveries. “We are regular 
customers and you should have taken care of us,” the buyer 
said, to which the manufacturer replied, “we had no way of 
knowing what you would require and could not afford to 
reject other orders while waiting for you to complete yours. 
We are no more willing to carry stock for our trade than 
you are for yours.” The jobber of course located ready- 
to-deliver socks elsewhere, but had to take what he prev- 
iously had rejected, thus paying the penalty for unneces- 
sary late detailing. 
Underwear. 

There is a fair measure of primary market trading in 
men’s knit underwear, but it is confined largely to dis- 
tinctive and trade-marked lines, more particularly in light 
weight. But even in the summer garments the looked 
for spring briskness did not reach the average seasonal 
stage, for which there may be several explanations. As 
light weights now are on display the year through in most 
retail stores, dealers are less interested in seasonal open- 
ings, and buy as dry goods distributors ordinarily buy 
all-year staples. Jobbers therefore do not have the spring 
spurt as in former years, and their preparations for sum- 
mer are not on so large a scale as in past years. Thus 
there has not been that pressure for spring deliveries, 
although the year’s volume of business may show little 
fluctuation. 

Along with the further trend to the use of summer 
weights for winter wear is the drift to athletic lines, in 
which the eut-and-sewn seems to enjoy a lead. The more 
popular of these are the trade-marked and _ nationally 
advertised nainsooks of a few powerful manufacturing or- 
ganizations, who this year have been making  extra- 
ordinary effort to not only hold the ground they had 
gained but to enlarge their fields of distribution. This 
undoubtedly has been a factor in the more restricted 
buying of ribs and »al briggans, the latter apparently 
yielding more and more in competition with the ribs and 
nainsook, and similar lines. . 

All light weight cotton underwear has a strong rival 
in rayon, and this fabric is, unquestionably, making head- 
way. A high grade rayon union suit goes over the counter 
for $3, and shirts and drawers at $1.50. One line in 
particular carries knitted-in pin stripes and is of a high 
order of finish. It is reported having an increasing sale. 
It appeals to good dressers, especially to men addicted to 
outdoor sports and who usually disrobe and don sports 
apparel under circumstances calling for something in un- 
derwear above the average in texture and appearance. 
With a tendency toward dressing up, man is coming to be 
as captious about his underwear as the dressy flapper, 
and he is turning to rayon. 

There is a wide-open good market for men’s summer 
underwear, but demand is distributed among so many types 
that to manufacturers and distributors it presents a situa- 
tion little less confusing than that in either of several 
divisions of hosiery. What might be advanced as a pretext 
for piecemeal buying of summer lines hardly could be 
urged in relation to heavy weights. 

The markets for winter cotton ribs has shown marked 
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improvement since announcement was made by a number 
of manufacturers that they had withdrawn or were about 
to withdraw prices for the earlier period. Most of the 
more important distributors are understood to have placed 
orders for the bulk of their requirements while the lower 
prices prevailed. But it is observed there since has been 
some contracting by jobbers who might be assumed to have 
gotten in more opportunely. It is the same old story— 
placing dependence on mills to carry stocks and taking 
a chance on getting the goods late at early prices. 


While a nice volume of business had been booked com- 
paratively early by a few manufacturers of nationally 
known high grade lines, there was little honest to good- 
ness buying until along in March. Since then some manu- 
facturers, to whom the outlook had been discouraging, 
have had a steady flow of orders, and a few might be 
mentioned as having sold up their production to the end 
of July. This is by no means general and there are rea- 
sons for believing that around 40 per cent of the year’s 
business is yet to be placed. But with cotton steady and 
mills almost a unit on holding for their established prices, 
it is felt that buying now will proceed in more orderly 
fashion, but that actual pressure on mills will not be ex- 
perienced until well in the last quarter of the year. 

It is the aim of distributors to keep their assets liquid, 
so far as that may be possible, and as heavy weight under- 
wear runs into considerable money and the average retailer 
is as uncertain as a trick mule or next week’s weather, 
jobbers probably will at no time be burdened with stocks. 
In only a few sections, so far as can be ascertained, have 
retailers made commitments for winter weights. 

Various recognized authorities say they can detect signs 
of a comeback for women’s cotton underwear, maintaining 
that in the finer gauge it will have a fairly good market. 
This view seems to be supported by activity among Penn- 
sylvania mills making light weight garments. Numbers 
are operating to capacity and some are crowded with ord- 
ers, while others are turning off around 60 to 70 per 
cent of capacity output. Bleachers up through the Schuyl- 
kill Valley report they are busier than in any recent 
spring season. Conditions among the bleacheries are 
viewed as a barometer of the situation in the underwear 
trades. 

At the rate of progress made by rayon flat underwear, 
it seems logical that rayon ribs will cut a swath wide 
enough to be felt in the silk and cotton divisions. It is 
the prediction of some that a rib knitting machine, which 
came on the market in a small way quite recently, is 
promising of revolutionizing the rayon underwear in- 
dustry, repeating in this field an achievement in cotton 
underwear. That rayon and silk underwear will be knit- 
ted in a commercial way on ribbed machines in the near 
future seems a safe guess, predicated on an intimation 
given by a representative of the Charles Cooper Co., 
builders of ribbers. 

Knitted Outerwear. 

More sensational than any style development in knit- 
ted outerwear is the program outlined a few weeks ago by 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, worsted yarn spinners, Philadel- 


phia, whose yarns are used extensively by sweater and 
According to the company’s 
announcement, Fleisher special yarn in any garment is 


bathing suit manufacturers. 


guaranteed against defects. A tag, or ticket, will be at- 
tached to every sweater, or other garment, made from 
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Fleisher guaranteed yarn, the tag stating in effect that if 
the ultimate buyer finds the yran unsatisfateory the 
garments may be returned to the Fleisher mill, to be re- 
placed with a similar one. The sweater is identified by the 
tag put upon it by the manufacturer, who, however, does 
not appear in any adjustment, that being made between 
Fleishers and the consumer directly. 

What will be the effect of the Fleisher plan on the busi- 
ness of other spinners and the business of manufacturers 
not using Fleisher guaranteed yarn is problematical. The 
manufacturer will pay a higher price than for yarn ear- 
rying no guarantee and doubtless will retrieve the differ- 
ence in a higher price for his product, For carrying the 
program into execution, the Fleishers have procured or- 
ganization of an executive committee made up of five 
sweater and bathing suit manufacturers. This is viewed as 
strengthening the plan, and it is to be assumed that it will 
be the more far-reaching in effect from the fact the 
Fleishers in the half century of their existence as spinners 
have spent upwards of $15,000,000 in national advertis- 
ing and therefore enjoy a prestige that may be a power- 
ful factor in creating demand for garments made from 
their guaranteed yarn. 

Sweaters are less active than they should be at this 
stage of preparation for the fall and winter season. Some 
manufacturers are well engaged on early small orders, 
but, it is stated, have little substantial business ahead. 
Those specializing in women’s spring and summer coats 
have nothing of which to complain, although there is a 
promising outlook for shakers and other popular models 
for fall, they are being taken in only a very conservative 
way. Another buying movement is expected to develop 
in May, and it is thought most representative mills will 
be pretty well supplied with business for the remainder of 
the year. 

A comparatively few manufacturers boast of satisfae- 
tory business in bathing suits. These few seem to have 
booked more business to date than in the corresponding 
period of 1926. Last year’s bathing season at the northern 
resorts was a disappointment to all, leaving retailers with 
some carryover stock. Dealers are, obviously, hesitant to 
go ahead for the coming season, and that is the one expla- 
nation for their late placing of orders. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 

Announcement of the removal of the §S. S. Miller 
Hosiery Mills plant from Reading to Burlington, N. C., 
has been followed by a flood of reports of other mann- 
facturers planning to migrate to southern fields. At least 
two in Reading are known to contemplate removal, and it is 
stated an underwear mill in Boyertown will be transferred 
to a southern city. While there seems little doubt the re- 
ports of this character are more than mere gossip or repre- 
sent at least an intention to investigate as to the feasibility 
of removal, manufacturers involved in the rumors will not 
permit use of their names until after definite conclusions 
have been reached. 

Stimulus for the desire to migrate is supplied in re 
ports of numbers of mills being established in the South, 
while in some sections of the North so many plants are 
disappearing, others tottering in competition. Besides, 
there is an operating cost differential that bobs up as a 
potent factor. This is coming to be no less a factor in the 
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One Traffic Expert computes that 
it will Save Retail Merchants 
$100,000,000 a Year! 


How much greater will be 
the savings to manufactur- 
ers, NO One can estimate. 


HE expert refers to the Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Box for dry goods, knitted wear 
and textiles. 

Furthermore, he refers only to savings in 
freight charges. Savings in handling time, re- 
counting and re-packing will be all “velvet.” 

Shrewd manufacturers already recognize that 
the handwriting on the wall is unmistakable 
—that the corrugated package is inevitable— 
and aren’t waiting for their customers to in- 
sist on modern shipping methods. They are 
making their packages an added inducement 
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full-fashioned field than in the seamless. The Powell Knit- 
ting Co., Philadelphia, for some time have been operating 
a branch seamless plant in Spartanburg, S. C., and, it is 
understood, are well pleased with their surroundings and 
the success of the branch. 


A northern manufacturer who has had some experience 
with textile plant operation in the South expresses himself 
as enthusiastic over that field. He makes the point that 
those who move South to escape the rigors of winter or 
economic conditions in northern cities and are disappointed 
with results, overlook the importance of adapting their 
methods to locality and, instead, try to adhere to practices 
prevailing in sections they are vacating. Theories, he said, 
often must be revised to jibe with environment. It is our 
policy, wherever we settle, to fit ourselves into the new 
groove that we select, instead of making a groove to fit 
in with former practices elsewhere. We are fortunate in 
having help that seems to like us and we like our employees, 
so there is satisfaction in the congeniality and we and our 
employees are making more money and we have fewer 
troubles than when we were bucking conditions that’ caused 
us to move South.” 

It is estimated by sellers of full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines that by the end of 1927 there will be in operation in 
the South no less than 35 full-fashioned hosiery mills. 
Whether any of the additions in the southern field will be 
made at the expense of the industry in Philadelphia is 
undetermined. But a well-known executive said a few 
weeks ago that within five years there will not be a half 
dozen full-fashioned mills in that city unless manufacturers 
“break with the knitters’ union.””’ The manufacturer quoted 
has acquired a site for a mill about 25 miles from the city. 
He says it was necessary to do so, in order to be prepared 
to compete with southern mills. Acquisition of an out-of- 
town mill site simply was a step in the way of prepared- 
ness, he says, as he will quit Philadelphia only when com- 
pelled by force of cireumstance to do so. “I look for very 
great expansion of the full-fashioned industry in the South,” 
he said, “but most of it on southern capital.” 

The Colonial Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, manufactur- 
ers of spring needle hose, broke ground several weeks ago 
for a full-fashioned mill to be established in Berks county, 
Pa., a few miles out of Reading. It will be equipped witb 
20-section 42-gauge machines. The first complete unit 
will comprise 54 machines, some being of the Wildman 
Richter construction. The mill will occupy a site on a 50- 
acre tract adjoining the borough of Mohnton. The 
Colonial, of which H. A. Morris is president, a few weeks 
ago acquired the plant and business of the Tulip Hosiery 
Co., in Philadelphia, being thus in position to put a line 
on the market in advance of starting the mill at Mohnton, 
which, it is expected, will be on production in a small way 
by August. 

Daum-Rogers-Spritzer Co., knit goods jobbers, New 
York City, have plans for a full-fashioned hosiery mill to 
be established at Denver, a Pennsylvania town not far from 
Reading. Residents of the community are supplying funds 
for the erection of the building, their investment being in 
bonds secured by mortgage on the property. It is stated 
Reading machines will be installed. 

Phoenix Manufacturing Co., of Little Falls, N. Y., will 
establish a plant at Statesville, N. C., to cost $600,000. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, are the engineers. The 
mill, making knitted woolen and cotton goods, is the first 
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of its kind to remove to the South. Prodycts of the new 
plant will include sweaters, lumberjackets and flat knit 
goods. 

Grace Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., have been 
incorporated by R. A. Maynard, J. E. Moore, E. H. Seott 
and J. I. Somers. Mr. Seott is former superintendent of the 
Sellers Hosiery Mills of Burlington. 

Aycock Hosiery Mills, Huntsville, Ala., are installing 
a number of new hosiery machines. 

Cooper, Wells & Co., of St. Joseph, Mich., will erect a 
full-fashioned hosiery plant at Huntsville, Ala. 

Aeme Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., and the Ashe- 
boro Hosiery Mills, of the same place, will both erect build- 
ings and begin full-fashioned hosiery plants. 

It is understood that the Alden Mills, New Orleans, La., 
have purchased machinery for the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Elliott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C., also will install 
full-fashioned hosiery equipment in addition to their seam- 
less production. 

Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, Tenn., are de- 
veloping an improvement program involving the expendi- 
ture of several thousand dollars. 

It is understood that William M. Pepper, president of 
the Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, heads a merger of whe 
Cadet, the Lehigh Silk Hosiery, Philadelphia; Lansdale Silk 
Hosiery Co., Lansdale, Pa.; Kraemer Hosiery Co., Naza- 
reth, Pa.; and Oscar Nebel Co., Hatboro, Pa. The merger, 
it is understood, involves $15,000,000. 


A Rumor Without Foundation. 


Hemphill Company, manufacturers of seamless hosiery 
machinery, today denied emphatically that it has now, or 
ever has had, any interest in any way, shape, or form in 
any concern dealing in second-hand machinery, 

The rumor has been persistent for some time past that 
the Hemphill Company was using second-hand machinery 
dealers or other means of trading in old or used “Banner” 
machines, and the Hemphill Company wishes it definitely 
known that it has no such connection. The business of the 
Hemphill Company, its president states, is to manufacture 
up-to-date machinery, and the company urges caution and 
care on the part of hosiery manufacturers contemplating the 
purchase of old or used hosiery machines. The types of 
hosiery which are strongly in demand at this time are made 
much better and more profitably on new equipment. 


Standard Length for Seven-Eighths Hosiery Cuffs. 

A proposed standard length of three inches for the fold- 
ed euff of children’s seven-eights hosiery of all sizes is 
recommended by the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. The Association also recom- 
mends a standard tolerance of one-quarter inch, plus or 
minus, from this length. 

This standard length and tolerance report is the re- 
sult of a study made by the Research Associate of the 
Association, in cooperation with the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce, Washington. 

The Association’s survey was made on a large number of 
samples of children’s seven-eights hosiery, made in a 
large variety of patterns, and employing various types 
of yarns. The results showed a difference of less than one- 
third inch between the mathematical average of the samples 
examined and the proposed standard. - 





























